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CHAP.   II. 


HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  A.  D.  1216,  TO  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  HENRY    IV.  A.  D.  1399. 


SECTION  I. 

History  of  Religion,  from  A.  D.  1216,  to  A.  D.  1300, 

As  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng-  cent,  xin 
land  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  King  John,  was  v-nr-/ 
a  very  surprising  event,  it  was  attended  with  p^Ei 
very  strange  effects.     In  particular,  it  produc-J}^"^ 
ed  an  instantaneous  and  total  change  in  thejectfonto 
language  and  conduct  of  all  parties  concerned. 
The  pope,  who  had  poured  out  upon  King  John 
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cvnt.  xin  the  heaviest  curses  as  the  worst  of  men,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  of  God,  now  loaded  him  with 
blessings,  as  the  best  of  princes,  and  the  greatest 
favourite  of  heaven.  King  John,  who  had  main- 
tained a  passionate  opposition  to  the  ambitious 
pretences  of  the  pope,  and  threatened  to  pull 
down  his  poAver,  now  became  the  warmest  advo- 
cate for  those  pretences,  and  took  shelter  behind 
the  papal  chair.  The  English  barons,  who  had  af- 
fected to  revere  the  dictates  of  the  pope  as  the 
commands  of  God,  and  to  dread  his  fulminations 
as  the  artillery  of  heaven,  when  they  were  pointed 
against  King  John,  treated  them  both  with  the 
most  sovereign  contempt,  when  they  were  turned 
against  themselves.  Such  is  the  shameless  ver- 
satility of  unprincipled  politicians ! 
The  Pope  As  the  pope  had  been  the  zealous  friend  of 
Henry  in.  King  John  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  he 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  infant  son 
Henry  III.  against  his  competitor  Prince  Lewis. 
Henry,  at  his  coronation,  having  sworn  fealty  to 
the  pope  as  his  superior  lord,  Gualo  the  papal  le- 
gate renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
againstPrince  Lewis  and  all  his  adherents.*  Af- 
ter the  peace  was  concluded  between  Henry  and 
Lewis,  and  this  last  prince  had  left  the  kingdom, 
the  clergy  and  barons  of  his  party  were  treated 
with  great  severity  by  the  pope,  and  constrained 
to  pay  great  sums  of  money  for  having  dared  to 
despise  the  thunders  of  the  church  of  Rome.f 

•  M.   Paris,  p.  292.      Annal.  Waverlian   ad.  an.   1216.      Wilkin. 
Concil.  t.  1.  p.  546,  -f-  M.  Paris,  p.  299. 
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CardinalLangtonheldasynod  atOxford,  A.D.  Centxm 
1222,  in  which  fifty  canons  were  made,  which  Synodof 
contain  little  new  or  remarkable.    By  the  twen-  OiSaA 
ty-eighth  canon,  clergymen  are  prohibited  to 
keep  concubines  publicly  in  their  own  houses, 
or  to  go  to  them  in  other  places  so  openly  as  to 
occasion  scandal.* 

The  court  of  Rome,  whose  thirst  for  money  Papal  pro. 
was  quite  insatiable,  formed  a  project  about  this 
time,  whichwouldhavebroughtaprodigious  mass 
of  money  into  the  papal  coffers,  if  it  had  been 
accomplished.  By  this  project  the  revenues  of 
two  prebendaries  in  every  cathedral,  and  of  two 
monks  in  every  monastery,  in  all  the  countries  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  were  to 
have  been  granted  to  the  pope  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  his  dignity.  When  this  project  was  laid 
before  the  parliament  of  England,  A.  D.  1226, 
this  cold  evasive  answerwas  returned  to  the  papal 
legate:  "  That  this  affair  concerned  all  Christen- 
"  dom  ;  and  they  would  conform  to  the  resolu- 
"  tions  of  other  Christian  countries."! 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Langton,  on  the  9th  of Richard 

r>       i      t  mi       Archbi- 

July  A.  D.  1228,  occasioned  fresh  disputes.  The  shop. 
manner  of  filling  up  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
church  of  England,  was  in  those  times  so  un- 
settled, that  every  vacancy  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  The  monks  of  Canterbury  on 
this  occasion  made  a  hasty  election  of  Walter  de 
Hemesham,  one  of  their  own  number ;  with 

•  Wilkin.  Concil,  t.  1.  p.  590.  f  Id.  ibid.  620. 
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i  mi  xiii  whom  both  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
\  ince  being  dissatisfied,  all  parties  as  usual  ap- 
pealed to  Rome.*  His  holiness  was  in  no  haste 
todetermine  this  cause,  which  heaffectedto  think 
very  doubtful  and  difficult,  till  the  king,  by  his 
commissioners,  made  him  a  promise  of  a  tenth  of 
all  the  moveables,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
England.  This  madethecase  soclear,that  he  im- 
mediately declared  Hemesham's  election  void; 
and,  to  prevent  all  further  contests,  by  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  own  power  he  appointed  Richard  le 
Grand,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  to  be  archbishop.f 
a  papal  The  pope,  who  was  blessed  with  an  infallible 
IS  mo0-1"  rem  embrance  of  the  promises  of  the  faithful,  sent 
ney-  a  legate  into  England  to  collect  the  tenths  which 
the  king  had  promised.  This  demand  met  with 
great  opposition  in  the  English  parliament,  espe- 
cially from  the  lay  barons.  But  at  length,  by  the 
united  weight  of  the  papal  and  regal  power,  all 
were  obliged  to  submit ;  and  this  heavy  tax  was 
collected  with  great  exactness.  The  legate,  to 
shorten  his  own  work,  obliged  the  bishops  to  pay 
the  tax  for  their  inferior  clergy  ;  and  when  any 
of  them  complained  they  had  not  money,  he  pre- 
sented to  them  certain  Italian  usurers,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  who  lent  them  money  at 
an  exorbitant  interest.^  Thus  cruelly  were  our 
ancestors  oppressed  and  fleeced  by  the  venal  and 
insatiable  court  of  Rome  ! 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  350.  f  T.  Wykes,  p.  41, 

£  M.  Paris,  p.  362 
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This  archbishop,  whose  election  had  cost  theCentXHI 
nation  so  dear,  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  much  ^^7' 
above  two  years  ;  but  dying  August  3,  123  ],£«*- 
made  way  for  new  disturbances.     The  monks 
made  four  successive  elections,  which  were  all 
voided  by  the  pope,  because  the  persons  elect- 
ed were  not  thought  to  be  sufficiently  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome.      At 
length,  after  two  years  vacancy,  the  pope  re- 
commended Edmund  Rich,  treasurer  of  Sails- 
bury  ;  who  was  chosen  and  consecrated.* 

The  pope  had  not  only  invaded  the  rights  of'*^*£ 
the  crown,  in  filling  the  higher  stations  in  the  insulted. 
church,  but  had  made  equal  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  private  patrons,  and  had  got  into 
his  hands,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  disposal  of 
all  the  valuable  livings  in  the  kingdom,  which  he 
generally  bestowed  upon  Italians.  This  abuse  be- 
came so  insupportable,  that  in  the  year  1232,  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  considerable  rank 
formed  an  association  todrive  ail  these  foreign ec- ' 
clesiastics  out  of  the  kingdom  .f  These  associates 
insulted  the  persons,  and  plundered  the  houses, 
of  the  Italian  clergy:  a  thing  so  agreeable  to  the 
whole  nation,  that  they  met  with  no  opposition. 

Cardinal  Otho,  one  of  those  birds  of  ill  omen,constitu. 
a  legate  from  the  pope,  arrived  in  England  A.D.otho.° 
1237,  where  he  continued  about  three  years,  re- 
ceiving many  valuable  presents  from  the  bishops, 
monasteries,  and  clergy.  During  this  time  three 

•  M  Taris,  p.  385.  f  Id.  p.  375. 
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rem.  XHihundred  Italians  were  sent  into  England,  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  church.  This  legate  held  a 
council  at  London,  1237",  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  canons  were  framed,  which  were  called  the 
constitutionsqf  Otho.*  These  constitutions  do  not 
contain  many  things  new  or  remarkable.  By  the 
second  canon,  the  sacraments  are  declared  to  be 
seven  in  number.  The  fifteenth  is  against  the 
clandestine  marriages  of  the  clergy,  and  the  six- 
teenth, against  their  keeping  concubines  pub- 
licly ;  both  which  practices  were  still  very  fre- 
quent in  England.  This  legate  convened  two 
other  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  with  no  other 
view  but  to  make  exorbitant  demands  of  money  .f 
Archbishop  Edmund  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  so 
Bomface.  mucn  chagrined  at  these  grievous  and  incessant 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  could 
not  prevent,  that  he  left  the  kingdom,  alidretired 
to  the  monastery  of  Pontigniac  in  France,  where 
he  died,  A.  D.  12404  Henry,  by  persuasions, 
promises,  threats,  and  other  means  still  more 
violent  and  unlawful,  prevailed  with  the  monks 
to  chuse  Boniface,  the  Queen's  uncle,  to  be 
archbishop,  though  he  was  not  very  well  qualifi- 
ed for  that  office.  The  pope,  by  certain  [argu- 
ments which  never  failed  of  success  at  Rome, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  confirm  the  election. § 
Opposition  Duringtheprimacyoftbisprelate,severalnun- 
Engiish  to  cios  and  legates  arrived  in  England,  improving 

•  SpelCon.  torn.  2.  p.  218.     Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  649. 

+  M.  Paris,  p.  448—349.  +  Id.  532.  §  Id  p.  523. 
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upon  one  another  in  the  arts  of  pillaging  this  uii-Cent- xin 
happy  kingdom.  Thepatienceof  theEnglish  was  tJ^IT' 
at  last  tired  out ;  and  the  great  barons,  knowing  ^onsof 

o  .        r  Rome. 

that  there  wasno  other  way  to  save  the  nation  from 
being  plundered, butbypreventing  the  approach 
of  these  Romish  harpies,  sent  orders,  A.  D.  1245, 
tothewardens  of  the  sea-ports,  to  seize  all  persons 
bringing  any  bulls  or  mandates  from  Rome.  It 
was  notlongbefore  a  messenger  was  apprehended 
with  a  fresh  cargo  of  bulls  directed  to  Martin,  the 
legate  inEngland,impoweringhimto  exactmore 
money  from  the  clergy  on  various  pretences.  The 
bulls  being  seized,  the  legate  complained  bitterly 
to  the  king  of  this  daring  insult;  whocommand- 
ed  the  bulls  to  be  restored.  The  barons,  in  order 
to  open  the  eyes  of  this  deluded  monarch,  who 
assisted  a  foreign  court  in  plundering  his  own  sub- 
jects,laid  before  him  an  account  of  theincredible 
sums  which  wen  t  from  Englandto  Rome.  Among 
other  articles,it  appeared  that  the  church-prefer- 
ments possessed  by  Italians  in  England  amount- 
ed to  sixty  thousand  marks  per  annum:  a  greater 
sum  than  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown. 
Though  Henry  was  much  surprised  at  this  ac- 
count, he  had  not  virtue  and  spirit  to  join  with 
his  people  in  putting  a  stop  to  those  grievances. 
The  barons, determining  to  go  through  with  the 
work  which  they  had  begun,  held  another  meet- 
ing at  Dunstable,  under  pretence  of  a  tourna- 
ment. From  this  meeting  they  sent  a  boldknight 
to  command  the  legate,  in  the  name  of  the  bar- 
ons of  England,  immediately  to  leave  the  king- 
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rent,  xin  dohi.  The  knight  executed  his  commission  with 
*— "v""'  spirit,  assuring  Mr  Martin,  that  if  he  remained 
three  days  longer  in  England,  he  would  infalli- 
bly be  cut  in  pieces.  The  legate  perceiving  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  the  king's  power  to  protect 
him  from  the  fury  of  ail  injured  nation,  depart- 
ed with  all  possible  speed  * 
doPnPl!r*the     Thebarons,  not  contented  with  what  they  had 
council  of  done,  resolved  if  possible  to  prevent  the  return 
of  those  oppressions  which  the  kingdom  had  long 
suffered  from  the  see  of  Rome.  With  this  view, 
they  sent  very  honourable  ambassadors  to  lay  the 
grievances  ofthe  church  and  kingdom  of  England 
before  ageneral  council,  which  was  then  sitting  at 
Lyons,  in  which  the  pope  presided  in  person.  The 
letter  which  these  ambassadors  presented  to  the 
council  from  the  barons  of  England,  breathes  a 
spirit  of  independency  and  good  sensehardly  to  be 
expected  in  that  age.    After  a  very  full  and  free 
enumeration  of  the  oppressions  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  it  concludes  with  these  bold  and  resolute 
expressions :  "  We  can  no  longer,  with  any  pa- 
"  tience,  bear  the  foresaid  oppressions ;  which,  as 
"  they  are  detestable  to  God  and  man,  are  into- 
"  lerable  to  us ;  neither,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
"  will  we  any  longer  endure  themf ."    William 
Powerie,  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  presented 
this  letter, made  a  spirited  harangue  to  the  coun- 
cil, in  which  he  set  forth  the  innumerable  frauds 
and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome  in 
such  strong  colours,  that  his  holiness  was  covered 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  659.  t  ™-  P-  e6e> 
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with  shame,  and  a  blush  was  seen  on  the  face  of  CentXiii, 
infallibility.  Butthis  blush  was  all  the  sa  tisfaction  ^  ~v~ 
the  English  nation  obtained  from  the  pope  and 
council,  who  put  off  the  consideration  of  this 
affair  so  long,  that  the  ambassadors ,  seem  g  no  pros- 
pect of  redress,  returned  home  in  discontent.* 

The  unnatural  fit  of  modesty  with  which  his  Further 
holiness  had  been  seized  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  oXe0"* 
was  not  of  long  duration  :  for  the  very  year  after, 
we  find  his  agents  in  England  as  violent  as  ever 
in  their  extortions;  which  occasioned  fresh  remon- 
strances, not  only  from  the  barons,  but  even  from 
the  king  and  clergy.  The  letters  to  the  pope  from 
the  king  and  clergy, were  humble  and  timid;  but 
those  from  the  barons  were  more  bold,  threat- 
ening that,  if  his  holiness  did  not  immediately 
redress  their  grievances,  they  would  do  them- 
selves justice.f  But  all  these  letters  were  treated 
with  scorn  by  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  became 
dailymore  imperiousand  tyrannical.  Heobliged 
the  English  prelates  to  subscribe  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  and  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
armed  men  to  fight  against  that  prince,  though 
he  was  brother-in-law  to  their  own  king4  Not 
contented  with  all  this,  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
this  same  year  1246",  demanded  at  once  the  half 
of  all  the  revenues  of  the  non-residing  clergy, 
and  the  third  of  the  revenues  of  those  who  re- 
sided. This  demand  being  so  great,  rendered  the 

•  M.  Path.  p.  681.  f  Id.  p.  €,')•.)■  &c.  $  H.  p.  7"1 
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CanuXiii. clergy  unanimous  in  their  opposition,  in  which 
S""'Y',"P'  they  were  supported  by  the  king  and  barons. 

His  holiness,  rinding  he  had  gone  a  little  too 

far,  very  prudently  desisted.* 
courage         While  the  pope  was  thus  trampling  upon  the 
Bishop  of  church  and  kingdom  of  England,  a  private  pre- 
Lmcoin.     jate  j^  ^e  courage  ^0  oppose  him ;  and,  which  is 

more  wonderful,  tooppose  him  with  success.  This 
ecclesiastical  hero  was  Robert  Grosted  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  a  person  of  uncommon  learning  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  of  such  unfeigned 
piety,  untainted  probity, and  undaunted  courage, 
as  would  have  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  any 
age.  When  this  bishop  received  bulls  from  Rome, 
he  examined  them  with  great  attention ;  and  if  he 
found  that  they  commanded  any  thingcontrary  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  interests  of 
religion  (which  was  very  often  the  case),  he  tore 
them  in  pieces,  instead  of  putting  them  in  exe- 
cution. Innocent  IV.  one  of  the  most  imperious 
pontiffs  that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair,  sent  this 
bishop  a  bull,  which  contained  in  it  the  scandalous 
clause  oinon  obstante,  so  much  and  so  justly  ex- 
claimed against  in  that  age ;  and  besides,  com- 
manded him  to  bestow  a  considerable  living  in  his 
gift  upon  the  pope's  nephew,  who  was  an  infant. 
The  bishop  was  so  far  from  complying  with  this 
bull,  that  he  sent  the  pope  a  letter,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  injustice  and  impiety  of  it,  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  severity.  With  regard  tothe 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  708, 
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clause  of  non  obstante,  lately  introduced  into  theCentXIIL 
papal  bulls,  the  good  bishop  used  these  expres- 
sions in  his  letter:  "  That  it  brings  in  a  deluge  of 
"  mischief  upon  Christendom,  and  gives  occasion 
"  to  a  great  deal  of  inconstancy  and  breach  of 
"  faith ;  it  even  shakes  the  very  foundations  of 
"  trustand  security  amongst  mankind,  and  makes 
"  language  and  letters  almost  insignificant." 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  bull  which  re- 
quired him  to  bestow  a  benefice  upon  an  infant, 
he  says,  "  Next  to  the  sins  of  Lucifer  and  Anti- 
"  christ,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  defection,  or 
"  which  carries  a  more  direct  opposition  to  the 
"  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  than 
"  to  destroy  people's  souls,  by  depriving  them  of 
"  the  benefits  of  the  pastoral  office;  and  yet  those 
"  persons  are  guilty  of  this  sin,  who  undertake 
"  the  sacerdotal  function,  and  receive  the  profits 
"  without  discharging  the  duty.  From  hence  it 
"  is  evident,  that  those  who  bring  such  unquali- 
"  fled  persons  into  the  church,  and  debauch  the 
"  hierarchy,  are  much  to  blame;  and  that  their 
"  crimes  rise  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their 
"  station."* — These  were  strains  of  truth  and 
freedom  to  which  his  holiness  had  not  been  ac- 
customed. He  fell  into  a  furious  passion,  and 
swore  by  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  that  he  would 
utterly  confound  that  old,  impertinent,  deaf, 
doting  fellow, and  make  him  a  talk,  and  astonish- 
ment, and  example  to  all  the  world.     "  What !" 

•  Collier,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  4fi0.     Annal.  Burton,  p.  326. 
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Cenvxni.  SdU\  \w>  u  js  not  tjie  kino-  of  England,  his  master, 
"  our  vassal,  or  rather  our  slave  ?  and  will  he  not, 
"  at  the  least  sign  of  ours,  east  him  into  prison  ?" 
When  his  holiness  had  a  little  spent  his  rage,  the 
cardinals  represented  to  him,  "  That  the  world 
"  began  to  discover  the  truth  of  many  things  con- 
"  tained  in  the  bishop's  letter ;  and  that  if  he 
"  persecuted  a  prelate  so  renowned  for  piety, 
"  learning,  and  holiness  of  life,  it  might  create 
"  the  court  of  Rome  a  great  many  enemies." 
Theyadvised  him  therefore  to  let  thematter  pass, 
and  make  as  if  he  had  never  seen  this  provoking 
letter* — What  honour  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  noble  Grosted,  who  made  so  bold  a  stand 
againstthetyrannyof  the  courtof  Rome  in  an  age 
when  it  trampled  upon  kings  and  emperors ! 

synod  of  Boniface  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  of  a 
very  different  spirit,  and  screwed  up  the  power  of 
the  church  to  the  greatest  height.  This  appears 
from  the  canons  of  the  provincial  synod  held  at 
Merton  in  Surrey,  A.  D.  1258,  by  this  prelate. 
The  first  canon  forbids  archbishops,  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy,  to  appear  before  civil  courts  to 
answer  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  which  had 
the  most  remote  relation  to  church  affairs ;  and 
threatens  the  judges,  and  even  the  king  himself, 
with  the  highest  censures  of  the  church,  if  they 
insist  on  such  appearance.  The  second  relates  to 
patronages;  and  the  third  is  against  the  intrusion 
of  clerks  into  benefices  by  a  lay  power.     The 

*  Du  Pin's  Cli.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p,  «2.     M.  Taris,  p.  «70.  &c 
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fourth  makes  such  regulations  about  excommu-CentXm 
nication  as  rendered  that  sentence  truly  terrible. 
The  fifth  forbids  laymen  to  imprison  clergymen. 
In  the  sixth  the  church  claims  a  right  of  judging 
concerning  contracts  between  a  clergyman  and  a 
layman.  The  seventh  asserts  the  right  of  the 
church  to  judge  and  punish  Jews.  The  eighth 
provides  for  the  perfect  security  of  those  criminals 
who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  churches.  The  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  are  designed  to  prevent  all 
invasions  of  every  kind  on  the  possessions  of  the 
church  and  clergy,  which  are  declared  sacred  and 
inviolable.  And  the  two  last  provide  for  the 
church'speaceableenjoymentof  all  pious  legacies 
and  donations.*  In  a  word,  the  visible  tendency 
of  all  those  canonswas  to  emancipate  the  church 
and  clergy  from  civil  authority,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  wreathe  the  yokeof  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
still  faster  about  the  necks  of  the  laity.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  laity  were  alarmed  at 
these  proceedings.  The  barons  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  complaining  of  those  stretches  of 
church  power,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  immo- 
ralities of  the  clergy,  and  threatening  to  withdraw 
those  ample  revenues  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  church  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors, 
since  they  were  so  much  abused.  But  they  ap- 
plied to  a  very  wrong  quarter  for  redress :  His 
holiness  answered  coldly  that  he  did  not  suppose 
the  clergy  of  England  were  more  ignorant  or  im- 
moral than  they  had  been  in  former  ages ;  and 

*  See  Spelman.  Lynwood,  and  Johnson's  Councils. 
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Cent,  x  in  that  i  t  was  u  t  terly  impossible  to  withdraw  any  part 

v-^r—  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;  for  whatever  was 
once  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  was  irre- 
vocable*. 

synod  of  The  archbishop,  secure  of  the  protection  of  the 
holy  See,  was  so  far  from  retracting  any  thing  he 
had  done,  that  he  held  another  provincial  synod, 
A.  D.  1261,  at  Labeth,  in  which  the  constitu- 
tions of  Merton  were  confirmed  and  enlarged. 
The  second  of  these  additional  canons  complains 
bitterly  of  the  secular  powers,  for  sometimes  pre- 
venting prelates  from  inflicting  pecuniary  and 
corporal  punishments  on  delinquents  ;  and  de- 
nounces theheaviest  censures  on  those  disturbers 
of  church-discipline.  By  another  of  these  canons, 
every  bishop  is  commanded  to  have  one  or  two 
prisons  in  his  diocese,  for  the  confinement  of  clerks 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  ;  "  for,"  says  the 
canon,  "  if  any  clerk  be  so  incorrigibly  wicked, 
"  that  he  must  have  suffered  capital  punishment 
"  if  he  had  been  a  layman,  we  adjudge  such  an 
"  one  to  perpetual  imprisonment."  So  shame- 
less were  the  clergy  of  those  times,  not  only  in 
their  practices,  but  in  their  very  laws.f 

Though  we  have  said  nothing  for  some  time  of 

Exactions  ^he  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  we  must  not 

of  the  * 

Pope.  imagine  that  these  exactions  had  ceased.  On  the 
contrary,  they  went  on  more  briskly  than  ever. 
The  fatal  presentof  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  the 

*  Annal.  Burton,  p.  388.     Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  7M— 740. 
•j-  Johnson's  Canons,  ann.  1261. 
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pope  made  to  Prince  Edmund,  A.  D.  1254,  fur~Cent- xm 
nished  his  holiness  with  an  excellent  handle  for^" 
draining  England  of  its  wealth,  for  several  years; 
in  which  space  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  this 
kingdom  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
marks :  an  immense  sum,  equal  in  value  and 
efficacy  to  twelve  millions  sterling  of  our  money 
at  present !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  during  the 
heat  of  the  civil  wars,  especially  when  the  barons 
had  the  ascendent,  the  pope  did  not  receive  so 
much  English  money  as  usual,  but  he  took  great 
pains  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority  by  CouncU  of 
the  victory  of  Evesham,  the  pope  set  his  legate 
Othobon  into  England,  to  congratulate  Henry  on 
that  happy  event,  and  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  This  legate,  observing  how 
matters  went,  very  charitably  excommunicated 
the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  all  his  party,  whe- 
ther dead  or  alive  *  The  same  legate  held  a  na- 
tional council,  A.  D.  1268,  at  St  Paul's  in  Lon- 
don.f  In  this  council,  a  great  number  of  canons 
weremade,muchthesamein  substance  with  those 
of  the  former  council  of  London,  1237,  under  the 
legate  Otho.  Very  severe  canons  were  framed 
in  this  council,  against  pluralities,  commendams, 
non-residence,  and  the  clergy's  accepting  of  civil 
offices  ;  but  these  canons  made  little  or  no  reform- 
ation in  any  of  these  respects,  being  chiefly  de- 
signed to  increase  the  power  and  revenues  of  the 

•  T.Wykes,  p.  74. 

f  T.  Wykes,  p.  85.     M.  Westmost,  p.  400. 
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Ceat  xin  pope,  by  granting  dispensations.     This  was  the 
last  council  held  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  who  died  on  the  16th  of  November 
1272* 
m&a2r       Bomface  archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not 
long  survive  his  great  friend  and  patron  King 
Henry  ;  and  his  death  occasioned  fresh  disputes 
about  the  election  of  a  successor.  The  monks  of 
Christ  church  made  choice  of  their  subprior  Wil- 
liam Chillenden ;  but  thepope  refused  toconfirm 
his  election,  and  by  his  own  power  nominated 
Robert  Kilwarby,  a  black   friar,  to  be  arch- 
bishop.f     King  Edward  was  not  yet  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  guardians  of  the 
kingdom,  not  willing  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
his  holiness  in  the  absence  of  their  sovereign, 
acquiesced  in  this  nomination.     But  that  the 
rights  of  the  crown  might  not  suffer  by  their 
silence,  they  made  a  solemn  protestation  against 
this  act  of  the  pope,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  insisted  that  it  should  not 
be  drawninto  precedent;  andBarnard,  the  king's 
resident  at  the  court  of  Rome,  made  a  protesta- 
tion in  his  master's  name  to  the  same  effect.  The 
monks  of  Canterbury  too,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  own  rights,  proceeded  to  an  election,  and 
made  choice  of  Kilwarby.  Fromhence  it  appears, 
that  though  the  kings  and  clergy  of  England 
often  submitted  to  these  papal  encroachments, 
they  never  lost  sightof  their  own  undoubted  rights 

*  M.  Westmost.  p.  401.  t  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  1 16. 
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In  the  year  1274,  the  pope  held  a  general  cent.xm 
council  at  Lyons,  for  the  reformation  of  church  c2£"of 
discipline,  and  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land*  For  Lyons, 
this  last  purpose,  the  pope  and  council  imposed  a 
tax  on  all  the  clergy,  of  a  tenth  of  their  revenues 
for  six  years.  This  tax  was  collected  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Christendom. 

As  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  church  ap-0ppres. 
pear  to  have  been  at  their  greatest  height  in  Eng-  s*onsoofe 
land  about  this  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  a  short  view  of  this  prodigious  fabric  of  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny,  and  of  the  deplorable  oppres- 
sions under  which  our  ancestors  groaned  in  this 
superstitious  age.  Some  of  those  oppressions  are 
not  ill  expressed  in  that  letter  of  complaint  which 
was  written  to  the  pope  by  the  king,  the  pre- 
lates, and  the  barons  of  England,  A.D.  1246.  In 
that  letter  they  complain,  l.That  the  pope,  not 
content  with  the  annual  payment  of  Peter-pence, 
exacted  from  the  clergy  great  contributions  with- 
out the  king's  consent,  and  against  the  customs, 
rights,  and  liberties  of  the  realm  of  England.  2. 
That  the  patrons  of  churches  could  not  present 
fit  persons  to  the  vacant  livings,  the  pope  con- 
ferring them  generally  on  Italians,  who  under- 
stood not  the  English  language,  and  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom  the  money  arising  from  their  be- 
nifices.  3.That  the  pope  oppressed  the  churches 
by  exacting  pensions  from  them.  4.That  Italians 
succeeded  Italians,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 

"  Du  Tin's  Chur.  Hist.  vol.  11.  p.  123. 
VOL.   VIII.  C 
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Cent. xiii council  ot  Lyons;  and  that  these  Italians  were 
'  invested  in  their  livings  without  trouble  or 
charges ;  whereas  the  English  were  obliged  to 
prosecute  their  rights  at  Rome  at  a  great  ex- 
pence.  5.That  in  the  churches  filled  by  Italians, 
there  were  neither  alms  nor  hospitality ;  neither 
was  there  any  preaching;  and  the  care  of  souls 
was  entirely  neglected.  6.That  the  clause  ofnon 
obstante,  generally  inserted  in  the  pope's  bulls, 
absolutely  destroyed  all  laws,  customs,  statutes, 
and  privileges,  of  the  church  and  kingdom.* 
To  these  were  added  many  other  grievances  no 
less  oppressive  and  intolerable ;  such  as, — the 
pope's  filling  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church 
by  his  own  power,  and  making  the  archbishops 
and  others  pay  exorbitant  sums  for  their  prefer- 
ments ; — his  drawing  all  causes  of  any  import- 
ance to  Rome,  and  keeping  the  parties  long  wait- 
ing for  their  determination,  at  a  great  expence ; 
— if  we  add  to  all  these  the  great  sums  that  went 
annually  to  Rome,  for  pardons,  indulgences,  dis- 
pensations, &c.  &c.&c.  we  shall  be  surprised  that 
the  kingdom  was  not  drained  of  all  its  wealth. 

Encroach.      Besides  all  these  oppressions  and  exactions  of 

inents  or  *■  *■ 

the  English  the  court  of  Rome,  the  clergy  at  home  claimed 
many  privileges  which  were  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  ; 
such  as  an  exemption  from  all  civil  authorityand 
jurisdiction,  by  which  they  were  at  liberty  to 
commit  the  greatest  crimes  almost  with  impuni- 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  C99.     An.  Burton,  p.  307- 
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ty.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  encroached  greatly  Cent  xm 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  and  claimed  "  ""^ 
to  sole  rightto  judge  all  causes  relating  to  tithes, 
marriages,  testaments,  and  many  other  things, 
under  a  pretence  that  they  had  some  connection 
with  spirituals.  Thepossessionsof  theclergytoo, 
neverdiminishing,butdailyincreasing,werenow 
swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk,  and  threatened  to 
swallow  up  the  whole  lands  of  the  kingdom. 
These  things  cried  aloud  for  reformation,  and 
the  great  prince  who  was  now  upon  the  throne 
made  some  amendments  in  a  few  particulars. 

One  of  the  statutes  of  Westminster  1275,  set  Remedies, 
some  bounds  to  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  by 
enacting,  that  when  a  clerk  was  indicted  in  the 
king's  court  for  any  felony,  he  should  not  be  de- 
livered to  his  ordinary,  until  he  had  undergone 
an  inquest  and  trial  by  lawful  men.*  By  the 
famous  statute  of  mortmain,  A.  D.  1279,  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  farther  increase  of  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  which  were  already  far  too  great. 
For  by  that  statute  it  was  enacted,  "  That  from 
"  henceforth  none  shall  either  give,  sell,  be- 
"  queath,  or  change,  or  by  any  other  title  what- 
"  soever  assign,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  rents, 
"  to  any  religious  body,  without  licence  from 
"  the  king  had  for  that  purpose."! 

In  the  year   1278,  Robert  Kilwarby  arch-  Peckham 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  being  promoted  to  bePrimate- 


"  Coke's  Inst,  part  ii.  p.  156. 

f  Knyghton,  col.  2462.     Statutes  at  Large  p.  83. 
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cent,  xiii  cardinal  of  Oporto  by  the  pope,  resigned  his  see 
and  went  to  Rome.  His  holiness,  after  reject- 
ing Robert  Bumell  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
who  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
nominated  John  Peckham,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
to  that  high  dignity,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  a 
good  sum  for  his  nomination.*  Peckham  being 
consecrated  by  the  pope,  came  over  to  England, 
and  was  peaceably  received  by  Edward,  who 
did  not  think  fit  at  this  time  to  engage  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome. 

synod  of  This  primate  held  a  provincial  synod  at  Read- 
ing, in  August  1879;  in  which  the  constitutions 
of  Ottobon  were  confirmed,  and  several  canons 
were  made, — about  the  collation  to  benefices, — 
describing  the  persons  against  whom  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  to  be  annually  denoun- 
ced,— against  the  clergy  keeping  concubines, — 
about  baptism, — and  about  the  government  of 
monks  and  nuns.f  But  some  of  these  canons 
concerning  excommunication  were  so  disa- 
greeable to  the  king  and  parliament,  that  the 
venerable  father  John  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  king  in  his 
parliament  at  Michaelmas  the  same  year,  and 
there  had  the  mortification  to  see  some  of  the 
articles  of  his  late  canons  blotted  out,  and  others 
changed ;  and  was  made  to  declare  his  assent  to 
these  alterations.  This  was^a  very  bold  effort 
(considering  the  times)  of  the  civil  poweragainst 

•  Da  Pin,  vol.  xi.  p.  75  +  Spelman  Concil.  1. 1 1.  p.  320. 
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ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  a  proper  prelude  to  ^ent-  W 
the  statute  of  mortmain,  which  was  enacted  by 
the  same  parliament. 

The  same  primate  held  another  council  of  his 
clergy  at  Lambeth,  A.D.  1281,  in  which  several 
canons  were  made.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  the  first,  which  related  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  eucharist.  Among  other  things 
it  is  decreed,  that  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  the 
bells  shall  ring,  and  all  that  hear  them,  even  out 
of  church,  shall  fall  down  on  their  kneess.  The 
same  canon  contains  also  directions  to  the  priests 
what  instructions  they  ought  to  give  the  people 
about  this  sacrament.*  One  of  these  instructions 
is  so  singular,  that  it  well  deserves  a  place  here : 
"  Let  priests  also  take  care,  when  they  give  holy 
"  communion  at  Easter,  or  at  any  other  time,  to 
"  the  simple,  diligently  to  instruct  them  that  the 
"  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  is  given  them  at 
"  once  under  the  species  of  bread  ;  nay,  the  very 
"  living  and  true  Christ,  who  is  entirely  under 
?  this  species  in  the  sacrament.  And  let  them 
"  also  instruct  them,  that  what  is  atthe  same  time 
"  given  them  to  drink,  is  not  the  sacrament,  but 
"  mere  wine,  to  be  drank  for  the  more  easy  swal- 
"  lowing  of  the  sacrament  which  they  have 
"  taken."!  These  wise  instructions  were  plainly 
intended  to  prepare  the  poor  laics  for  what  soon 
after  happened,  the  depriving  them  of  the  cup 

■  D«  Pin's  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  11.  p.  131,     Johnson^  Canon",  an,   1281. 
'    >pclman's  Con.  v.  2.  p.  329. 
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Cent  xiii entirely,  and  leaving  them  to  swallow  their  dry 
>— ~y~m~'  bread  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 
Primate's       The  inclination  which  Edward  and  the  parlia- 
letter  to     ment  had  lately  discovered,  to  set  some  bounds 

the  king.  •> 

to  the  increasing  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  archbishop  ; 
who,  in  the  year  1281,  wrote  a  very  sharp  letter 
to  the  king  on  that  subject.*  In  that  letter  he 
complains  that  the  church  was  oppressed,  con- 
trary to  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  the  canons  of 
councils,  and  the  sanction  of  orthodox  fathers ; 
"  in  which,"  says  he,  "there  is  the  supreme  autho- 
"  rity,  the  supreme  truth,  the  supreme  sanctity  ; 
"  and  no  endcan  be  put  to  disputes,  unless  we  can 
"  submit  our  solemnity  to  these  three  great  laws." 
In  this  epistle  the  primate  roundly  declares,  that 
no  oaths  shall  bind  him  to  do  any  thing  against 
the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  church;  and  very 
kindly  offers  "to  absolve  the  king  from  any  oath 
"  he  may  have  taken  that  can  anywise  incitehim 
"  againstthe  church."  But  this  thundering  letter 
made  no  impression  on  king  Edward,  who  con- 
tinued to  take  several  other  steps  towards  abridg- 
ing the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  clergy. 
New  he-  ArchbishopPeckham  took  occasion,A.D. 1286, 
to  display  his  orthodoxy,  andskill  in  scholastic  di- 
vinity, by  censuring  several  propositions  main- 
tained by  one  Richard  Knapwell,  a  Dominican 
friar ;  the  only  heretic  we  hear  of  in  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  These  propositions  main- 

•  Du  Pin's  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  11.  p.  131.  Spelman's  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  341. 
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tained  by  the  friar  and  condemned  by  the  pri-Centxiii 
mate,  are  so  far  curious,  as  they  shew  us  what 
were  the  subjects  of  controversy  and  disquisition 
amongst  the  divines  and  philosophers  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  were  as  follow :  "  1-  That  the  dead 
"  body  of  Jesus  Christ  had  not  the  same  substan 
"  tial  form  as  when  living.  2.  That  if  the  eu- 
"  charistical  bread  had  been  consecrated  with 
"  these  words,  This  is  my  body,  during  the  three 
"  days  Jesus  Christ  lay  in  his  grave,  the  bread 
"  would  have  been  transubstantiated  into  the 
"  new  form  which  the  body  of  Christ  took  at  the 
M  separation  of  his  soul.  3.  That  after  the  re- 
"  surrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eucharistical 
"  bread  is  transubstantiated  by  virtue  of  these 
"  words,  This  is  my  body,  into  the  whole  living 
"  body  of  Christ ;  that  is,  the  matter  of  the  bread 
"  is  converted  into  the  matter  of  his  body,  and 
"  the  substantial  form  of  the  bread  into  the  sub 
*  stantial  form  of  his  body  ;  that  is  to  say,  into 
"  his  intellectual  soul,  so  far  as  it  constitutes  the 
"•  form  of  his  body.  4.  That  in  man  there  is 
"  only  one  form,  namely  his  rational  soul,  with- 
u  out  any  other  substantial  form.  5.  That  in  ar- 
"  tides  of  faith,  a  man  is  not  bound  to  rest  on  the 
"  authority  of  the  pope,  or  of  any  priest  or  doc- 
•'  tor;  but  that  the  holy  scriptures,  and  right  rea- 
"  son,  are  the  only  foundations  of  our  assent."* 
One  cannot  help  wondering  how  so  important  a 
truth  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  last  pro- 

*  T.  Wykes,  p.  114.     Knyghton,  col.  24fi/.     Spel.  Con.  vol.  2.  p.  31/. 
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c\nt.  xin  position,  ever  came  into  company  with  the  vile 
~^~    jai'gon  and  nonsense  of  all  the  rest.     This  last 
proposition,  however,  was  no  doubt  considered 
by  the  primate  as  the  greatest  and  most  dan- 
gerous heresy  of  the  whole. 
Son?18       Archbishop  Peckham  dying  A.  U.  1292,  was 
money      succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  by  Ro- 

from  the  ,  .        , 

clergy,  bert  Winchelsey,  who  sat  very  uneasy  in  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  chair.  King  Edward  being  much 
engaged  in  war,  had  great  occasion  for  money, 
and  made  frequent  demands  upon  the  clergy, 
which  were  considered  by  them  as  grievous  en- 
croachments on  the  immunities  of  the  church. 
These  demands  of  money  became  more  frequent 
and  more  heavy  during  the  primacy  of  Winchel- 
sey, on  account  of  the  long  and  expensive  war 
with  Scotland.  In  the  year  1294,  while  the  arch- 
bishop-elect was  still  at  Rome,  Edward  seized  all 
the  money  which  had  been  collected  in  England 
for  the  holy  war,  and  was  deposited  in  several 
monasteries,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  use.*  A 
few  months  after  this,  he  called  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  21st 
September  in  the  same  year,  and  demanded  from 
them  one  half  of  all  their  revenues  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.f  This  demand,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  not  very  cheerfully  complied 
with;  and  they  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king, 
in  order  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  a  more  mo- 
derate proportion.   But  William  Montfort  dean 

•  T.  Wykes,  p.  126,     Walsing.  p.  65. 
f  M.  West,  p.  421,422. 
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of  St  Paul's,  whom  they  had  appointed  their  Centxni. 
orator,  was  thrown  into  so  violent  an  agitation  of 
spirits,  probably  by  the  royal  frowns,  soon  after 
he  had  began  his  harangue,  that  he  sunk  to  the 
ground,  and  expired  upon  the  spot.  When  the 
clergy,  after  this  fatal  accident,  had  returned  to 
themonkshallat  Westminster,  theirdeliberations 
were  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  Sir  J.  Ha- 
vering, sent  by  the  king ;  who  with  a  fierce  me- 
nacing air,  addressed  the  assembly  in  this  laconic 
speech :  "  Reverend  fathers,  if  any  of  you  dare 
"  to  contradict  the  king's  demand  in  this  busi- 
«•  ness,  let  him  stand  forth  into  the  midst  of  this 
"  assembly,  that  his  person  may  be  known,  and 
"  taken  notice  of,  as  a  breaker  of  the  peace  of 
"  the  kingdom."  None  of  the  clergy  had  cou- 
rage to  return  any  answer  to  this  speech,  or  make 
any  further  opposition  to  the  king's  demand. 

The  archbishop  hearing  what  havock  Edward  The  clergy 
was  making  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  ob- right  of  the 
tained  a  bull  from  Boniface  VIII.  one  of  the  plX^L 
greatest  champions  for  the  power,  wealth,  and1?^ 
immunities  of  the  clergy,  that  ever  filled  the  pa- 
pal chair, prohibiting  all  princes  to  levy  any  taxes 
on  the  clergy  in  their  dominions,  without  the 
leave  of  the  holy  see,  and  forbidding  the  clergy 
to  pay  any  such  taxes ;  and  threatening  both 
princes  and  clergy  with  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
excommunication  in  case  of  disobedience.*  Win- 
chelsey,  armed  with  this  impenetrable  shield  (as 

*  Rymcr,  vol.  2   p.  jofj.     Homing,  vol,  1.  p.  10 1 
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ivnt.xin.  jlc  imagined)  against  all  future  attempts  on  the 
***  sacred  patrimony  of  the  church,  returned  into 
England;  and  soon  had  occasion  to  try  its  strength 
and  efficacy.  For  Edward  held  a  parliament  at 
St  Edmundsbury  on  Nov.  3d,  A.  D.  1296*  in 
which  he  demanded  from  the  clergy  a  fifth  of  all 
their  moveables.  They  refused  to  comply  with 
this  demand ;  and  the  archbishop  produced  the 
pope's  bull,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  secret, 
as  the  ground  of  their  refusal.f  Though  the  king- 
was  greatly  offended  at  this  refusal,  and  still  more 
at  the  pretence  on  which  it  was  built,  he  did  not 
immediately  proceed  to  extremities,  but  gave 
them  to  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  to  con- 
sider of  the  matter.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next 
parliament,  15th  January  1297,  the  clergy  still 
persisted  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  king's 
demand.:}: 
obliged  to y  Edward,  perceiving  that  this  disp  Lite  was  come 
submit.  f.0  a  crisiSj  ancl  that  he  must  now  establish  the  right 
of  king  and  parliament  to  tax  the  possessions  of 
the  clergy  without  the  consent  of  the  pope,  or  for 
ever  give  it  up,  determined  to  carry  his  point. 
With  this  view  he  told  the  clergy,  that  since  they 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  his 
government,  they  should  receive  no  protection 
from  it ;  and  he  gave  orders  to  all  his  judges  to 
do  every  man  justice  against  the  clergy,  butto  do 
them  justice  against  no  man.  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  writs  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  England, 

*  Waking,  p.  68.  f  Henring,  vol.  I.  p.  107- 

%  Waking,  p.  68. 
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commanding  them  "  to  seize  all  the  lay  fees  of  Centxm. 
■  the  clergy,  as  well  secular  as  regular,  together 
"  with  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  keep  them 
"  in  their  possession,  until  they  received  further 
«  orders  from  him."  These  two  things  brought 
such  a  torrent  of  abuses,  injuries,  and  distresses 
on  the  clergy,  that  many  of  them  very  soon  com- 
plied with  the  king's  demand,  and  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  government,  and  restitution  of 
their  estates  and  goods.  At  last,  even  the  arch- 
bishop himself,  the  chiefauthorof  all  this  disturb- 
ance, after  he  had  been  stripped  of  all,  and  almost 
reduced  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  was 
brought  to  submission,  and  paid  the  fifth  part  of 
his  moveables,  to  redeem  the  rest  of  his  posses- 
sions.* Thus  did  this  great  king,  by  his  wise 
and  steady  measures,  triumph  over  the  covetous 
and  selfish  claims  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  when 
their  power  was  at  the  highest. 

While  this  controversy  between  the  kingSynodof 
and  the  clergy  subsisted,  the  primate  held  a  pro-  London, 
vincial  synod  at  London  in  January  1298,  in 
which  it  was  decreed,  "  That  the  seizers  of  eccle- 
"  siastical  goods,  and  such  as  took  them  away  by 
"  violence,  without  the  freeleave  of  theirowners, 
"  or  of  their  bailiffs,  be  publicly  and  in  general 
"  denounced  to  be  under  the  sentence  of  the 
"  greater  excommunication, by  thebishopsthem- 
"  selves  in  the  cathedral  churches  and  other  no- 
"  table  places,  by  other  idoneous  men,  in  other 

"  M.  West.  p.  420.      VVnlsing.  p.  69. 
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cent.xiii.  u  churches  of  every  diocese,  at  the  command  of 
the  diocesan."*  But  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  being  immediately  after  this  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  exposed  to  all  manner 
of  insults,  the  excommunications  were  either  not 
denounced,  or  not  regarded.  After  this  storm  was 
blown  over,  and  the  archbishop  had  recovered 
the  possession  of  his  see,hesenta  solemn  mandate 
to  all  the  bishops  of  his  province,  dated  at  Otte- 
ford  6th  ides  of  July  1298,  enjoining  and  com- 
manding them,  by  virtue  of  their  canonical  obe- 
dience, 1.  To  cause  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation to  be  published  in  every  church  in  each  of 
their  dioceses,  against  all  seizers  of  the  goods  of 
ecclesiastical  men,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
synod  of  London.  2.  To  cause  the  same  sen- 
tence to  be  published  in  each  of  their  cathedral 
churches,  twice  a-year,  against  all  infringers  of 
the  great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  forests 
(which  had  been  lately  renewed  by  the  king,) 
and  to  cause  the  said  charters  to  be  at  the  same 
time  publicly  read  before  the  people.  3.To  cause 
the  same  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion to  be  published  in  every  church  in  each  of 
their  dioceses,  every  Lord's  day,  and  every  festi- 
val, against  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  beating  or 
imprisoning  clergymen.  All  these  excommuni- 
cations were  to  be  pronounced  with  the  greatest 
possible  solemnity,  with  bells  tolling  and  candles 
lighted,  that  it  may  cause  the  greater  dread ; 

*  Johnson's  Canons,  an.  129f>. 
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"  for  laymen  (says  the  primate)  have  greater  re- Cent-  XIV- 
"  gard  to  this  solemnity  than  to  the  effect  of 
"  such  sentences."* 

Archbishop  Winchelsey  held  a  provincial  sy-  Synod  of 
nod  at  Merton,  in  1305,  in  which  several  canons 
were  made,  relating  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  the 
du tyof  stipendiary  ormasspriests,  and  some  other 
things  of  no  great  importance.  The  fourth  canon 
of  this  synod  may  perhaps  be  thought  curious,  as 
it  contains  a  very  full  and  distinct  detail  of  the 
several  books,  vestments,  and  utensils  which  were 
used  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  this 
period,  together  with  the  other  furniture  and  or- 
naments of  their  churches.     The  design  of  the 
canon  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  between 
the  rectors  of  churches  and  their  parishioners,  by 
ascertaining  what  part  of  the  books,  vestments, 
utensils,  furniture,  and  ornaments  of  the  church 
each  of  them  was  to  provide  and  keep  in  repair. 
By  this  constitution  the   parishioners  had  to 
provide  the  following  books  for  their  church, 
viz.  a  legend  or  lectionary,  a  book  containing 
all  the  lessons  out  of  scripture  and  other  books, 
which  were  to  be  read  throughout  the  year;  2.  An 
antiphonar,  a  book  containing  alltheinvitatories, 
responses,  verses,  collects,  and  every  thing  that 
was  said  or  sung  in  the  quire,  except  the  lessons ; 
3.  A  grail,  a  book  containing  the    tracts,  se- 
quences, hallelujahs,  the  creed,  offertory,  trisa- 
gium,  &c.  and  the  office  for  sprinkling  the  holy 
water,  and  all  that  was  to  be  sung  at  high  mass ; 

*  Spel.  Con.  vol.  2.  p.  428. 
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cent,  xiv 4,  a  psalter;  5.  A  troper, which  contained  only 
'  the  sequences  which  were  not  in  the  grail;  6.  The 
ordinal,  a  book  containing  directions  for  the  right 
method  of  performing  all  the  divine  offices ;  this 
book  was  sometimes  called  the  pie  or  portuis  ; 
7.  A  missal  or  mass-book  ;  8.  A  manual,  a  book 
containing  the  offices  of  baptism,  and  the  other 
sacraments,  except  the  mass,  with  the  service 
used  at  procession.     It  must  have  been  a  great 
expence  to  parishes  to  provide  all  these  books  be- 
fore theinvention  of  printing,  when  the  common 
price  of  a  mass-book  was  five  marks,  equal  to  the 
yearly  stipend  of  some  vicars  at  that  time.     Be- 
sides these  books,  the  parishioners  were  obliged 
to  provide  the  following  vestments,  viz.  l.The 
principal  vestment,  or  best  cope,  to  be  used  on 
the  greater  festivals ;  2.  A  chesible,  being  the 
garmentworn  by  the  priest  next  under  the  cope, 
and  which  was  sometimes  called  the  planet;  3.  A 
dalmatic,  the  garment  used  by  the  deacon  ;  4. A 
tunic,  for  the  sub-deacon ;   5.  A  choral  cope,  for 
common  use,  with  its  appendages,  viz.  the  alb, 
amyt,  stole  maniple,  and  girdle ;   6.  Three  sur- 
plices, and  one  rochet  or  surplice  without  sleeves. 
7.  A  frontal  or  covering  for  the  great  altar,  and 
three  or  four  towels.  The  parishioners  were  fur- 
ther obliged  toprovide  thefollowing  sacred  uten- 
sils; 1.  A  chalice  or  cup  for  the  wine,  with  a  patin 
or  cover,  both  of  silver ;  2.  A  pyx  or  box  for  the 
body  of  Christ,  of  ivory  or  silver  ;  3.  A  censer ; 
4.  A  cross  for  processions,  and  another  cross  for 
the  dead,to  be  used  in  the  burial  office;  5.  A  bap- 
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tismal  font,  with  lock  and  key  ;  6.  A  vessel  for Cetlt- XIV- 
the  holy  water ;  7.  A  great  candlestick  for  the 
taper  at  Easter ;  8.  A  lanthorn  and  hand-bell,  to 
be  carried  before  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick  ;  9.  An  oscillatory,  or  board  with 
the  picture  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin  Mary  painted 
on  it,  which  the  priest  kissed  immediately  after 
consecrating  the  host,  and  then  handed  about  to 
the  congregation  to  kiss ;  10.  All  the  images  in 
the  church,  and  the  chief  image  in  the  chancel. 
The  parishioners  were  obliged  also  to  build  and 
keep  in  repair  the  body  of  the  church,  the  glass 
windows,  and  to  furnish  it  with  bells  and  several 
other  things.  All  this  must  have  been  attended 
with  a  very  great  expence,  as  several  of  these 
articles  were  costly,  both  in  their  materials  and 
workmanship.  The  rectors  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  chancel,  with  its  desks,  &c.  in  repair.* 

The  holding  the  synod  of  Merton  was  amongst  Troubles 
the  last  public  acts  of  archbishop  Winchelsey,  inmate."  P" 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  he  being  soon  after  in- 
volved in  very  grievous  troubles.  For  though  the 
king  and  the  primate  had  been  outwardly  recon- 
ciled to  one  another  several  years  ago,  yet  that 
reconciliation  never  was  sincere.  The  primate 
still  continued  to  defend  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy  with  much  zeal,  and  warmly  joined  with 
that  party  of  the  barons  who  opposed  Edward's 
arbitrary  measures,  and  obliged  him  frequently 
to  confirm  the  great  charter,  against  his  inclina- 

*  SpeL  Cone.  vol.  2.  p.  431.     Johnson's  Canons.  A.  D.  1305. 
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Cent.  xiv.  tion.  The  king  was  greatly  enraged  at  this  be- 
nr"  haviour  of  the  archbishop,  and  only  waited  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  makehimfeel  the  weight 
of  his  resentment.  Such  an  opportunity  now 
offered.  The  high  constable,  and  earl  marshal, 
the  two  heads  of  that  party  to  which  the  primate 
had  constantly  adhered,  had  lately  been  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  obliged  to  throw  themselves 
on  the  king's  mercy.  Boniface  VIII.  the  great 
friend  and  protector  of  Winchelsey,  was  now 
dead,  and  the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Clement 
V.  who  having  been  born  in  Edward's  French 
dominions,  was  much  disposed  to  favour  his 
native  sovereign.  The  king  accused  the  archbi- 
shop before  the  pope,  of  various  crimes,  particu- 
larly of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  by 
abetting  the  factious  barons ;  and  his  holiness 
suspended  him  from  the  execution  of  his  office, 
deprived  him  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  and 
cited  him  to  appear  at  Home  ;*  where  he  conti- 
nued in  indigence  and  disgrace,  till  after  the 
king's  death,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Edward 
II.  and  restored  to  his  dignities  and  possessions. 
checks  Edward  I.  in  absence  of  the  primate,  endea- 

plVriLnent  voured  to  reform  several  ecclesiastical  abuses  in 
to  the  ex-  j  i  j    £  parliament,  which  met  at  Carlisle  21st  Ja- 

actions  of  1  ' 

the  clergy.  nuary  1307.  The  superiors  of  several  religious 
orders  who  lived  beyond  seas,  used  frequently  to 
come  into  England  on  pretence  of  visiting  the 
monasteries  of  their  order ;  from  whence  they 

*  Walsing  p.  91.     W.  Thorn,  co!.  2003 
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extorted  great  sums  of  money,  which  they  car-Cent.xiv. 
ried  out   of  the   kingdom.     To  prevent  this  W"Y"""/ 
practice,  a  statute  was  made,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  the  goods  of  religious  houses  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever.* 

The  court  of  Rome,  ever  fertile  in  expedients  Provisions, 
for  obtaining  power  and  wealth,  had  lately  in- 
vented a  new  method  of  getting  the  disposal  of 
all  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  preferments.  This 
was  by  giving  reversionary  grants  of  benefices 
before  they  became  vacant ;  by  which  the  legal 
patrons  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  presenta- 
tion. These  grants  were  called  provisions,  because 
thereby  successors  were  provided  to  incumbents 
while  they  were  yet  living,  The  pope  had  also, 
about  this  time,  laid  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  all 
vacant  bishoprics,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  king.  The  parliament  made  loud  com- 
plaints against  these,  and  several  other  schemes, 
which  the  court  of  Rome  had  lately  set  on  foot  to 
drain  the  kingdom  of  money.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  redress  of  these  new  grievances,  the  parlia- 
ment drew  up  a  list  of  them,  which  they  sent  to 
the  pope,  accompanied  with  a  very  spirited  let- 
ter. This  list  of  grievances  consisted  of  seven 
articles ;  which  were  as  follows : 

1.    The  extravagant  number  of  provisions  List  of 
granted  by  the  pope,  of  the  best  spiritual  prefer-  srievtnce* 
ments,  to  Italians,  or  other  foreigners,  and  non- 
residents, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  founders, 
benefactors,  and  their  successors,  and  to  such 

•  Coke's  2d  Inst.  p.  580.     Ryley's  Pfocit.  Pari.  p.  132. 
VOL.   VIII.  D 
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cent.xiv.  as  had  the  right  of  adowson,  and  the  gifts  of 
w"v~"'/ such  preferments. 

2.  The  rents  and  revenues  of  religious  houses 
which  the  pope  intended  to  apply  to  the  use  of 
divers  cardinals. 

3.  Concerning  first  fruits  of  vacant  benefices 
reserved  to  the  pope,  a  thing  never  heard  of  be- 
fore ;  concerning  the  collection  whereof,  he  had 
lately  issued  forth  divers  hard  and  severe  orders, 
much  prejudicial  to  the  king,  kingdom,  and 
the  whole  English  church. 

4.  About  Peter-pence ;  that  it  was  not  taken 
according  to  the  first  grant,  but  exacted  to 
treble  the  value. 

5.  Concerning  legacies  given  to  pious  uses : 
that  they  were  wickedly  demanded,  and  exact- 
ed by  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
converted  to  other  uses  than  the  testator  or 
donor  intended. 

6.  Concerning  debts ;  that  creditors  went  to 
the  pope's  clerks,  and  offered  them  half  the  debt, 
more  or  less,  to  get  the  rest:  who  presently 
caused  the  debtors  to  be  summoned,  or  dis- 
trained, to  answer  before  them. 

7-  Concerning  indistinct  legacies ;  though  ap- 
proved by  the  civilor  common  law, yet  the  pope's 
clerks  impiously  appropriated  them  to  them- 
selves, contrary  to  the  design  of  the  deceased  * 

William  Testa,  the  pope's  nuncio,  was  called 
before  the  parliament,  sharply  reprimanded  for 
these  new  acts  of  extortion,  and  commanded  to 

*  Ryley's  Placit.  Pari.  p.  380.    M.  West.  p.  457. 
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desist  from  them;  and  his  inferior  agents  were  Cent.  xiv. 
ordered  tobeprosecutedwiththeutmostseverity.  *"  "V" 
This  noble  spirit  of  the  English  parliament  gave 
a  momentary  check  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  but  brought  no  effectual  reme- 
dy, as  will  appear  from  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Therewere  but  few  innovations  in  thedoctrine  innova- 
of  the  church  of  England  in  this  period ;  the  minds  pcSa? 
of  the  clergy  being  much  more  keenly  engaged 
in  the  pursuits  of  power  and  wealth,  than  in  spe- 
culative disquisitions.     There  happened,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  church  in  the  point  of  tran substantiation,  in 
the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century.    In  the  be- 
ginningof  this  century,  the  doctrine  of  thechurch 
on  this  subject,  as  declared  by  the  fourth  general 
Lateran  council,  was,  "  That  the  bread  was  tran- 
"  substantiated  into  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
"  the  wine  into  his  blood."*     But  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  faithful  were  taught  to 
believe, "  That  both  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
"  Lord,  nay,  the  whole  living  and  true  Christ, 
"  was  given  them  at  once,  under  the  species  of 
"  bread;  and  that  the  wine  which  was  given 
"  them  at  the  same  time  to  drink,  was  not  the 
"  sacrament,  but  mere  wine."f    There  were  not 
a  few  changes  in  the  worship  and  discipline  of 
the  church  in   this  period.      The  number  of 
festivals  was  considerably  increased ;  bells  were 
tolled  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  to  engage  the 
adoration  even  of  those  who  were  without  the 

Du  Pin.  vol.  11.  p.  96.  f  Spel.  Cone.  toI.  2.  p.  320. 
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cem.xiv.  church.*  In  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  some- 
times a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  the  laity,  though 
it  was  declared  to  be  no  part  of  the  sacrament;  at 
other  times  they  were  putoffwith  the  washings  of 
the  priest's  fingers.f  Confession  was  more  strictly 
and  more  generally  enjoined  than  formerly ;  and 
none  were  permitted  to  communicate  who  did 
not  give  evidence  of  their  having  confessed.!: 
What  were  called  ipso  facto  or  ipso  jure  suspen- 
sions and  deprivations,  by  which  those  priests  who 
were  guilty  of  certain  irregularities  and  vices  were 
declared  to  be  suspended  from  their  offices,  or  de- 
prived of  their  benefices,  came  first  into  use  in 
this  period.  The  first  example  we  meet  with  of 
suspensions  and  deprivations  of  this  kind,  is  in 
the  constitutions  of  Otho,  the  pope's  legate,  in 
the  synod  of  London,  1237.  By  the  15th  of 
these  constitutions  it  is  decreed,  That  all  mar- 
ried priests  be  ipso  jure  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  that  all  their  goods,  even  those  which  they 
had  gotten  with  their  wives,  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  church ;  and  that  their  children  be 
incapable  of  church-preferments.  §  But  this  was 
an  obstinate  plague  (as  they  called  it,)  which  for 
several  centuries  baffled  all  the  power  and  cun- 
ning of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  required  extra- 
ordinary methods  to  drive  it  out  of  the  church. 
General  excommunications  came  also  into  use  in 
this  century,  by  which  all  who  were  guilty  of 
certain  vices  and  crimes,  though  known  only  to 

•  Spel.  Con.  t.  2.  p.  330.  f  Johnson's  Can.  A.  D.  123G— 21. 

t  Id.  ibid.  vol.  2.  A.  D.  1228.  1.  §  Id.  ibid.  A.  D.  1237—15. 
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God  and  their  own  consciences,  were  declared  Cent.xi v. 
to  be  excommunicated.    These  general  excom- 
munications were  at   first   denounced  chiefly 
against  such  as  injured  the  clergy,  by  detaining 
their  tithes,  defrauding  them  of  any  of  their  dues, 
or  stealing  any  thing  belonging  to  the  church. 
They  were  to  be  published  by  every  parish  priest 
in  his  holy  vestments,  with  bells  tolling  and 
candles  lighted,  before  the  whole  congregation, 
in  the  mother  tongue,  on  Christmas,  Easter, 
Pentecost,   and  Allhallows-day  *    That  these 
excommunications  might  make  the  greater  im- 
pression on  tender  consciences  or  timorous  na- 
tures, they  contained  the  most  horrible  infernal 
curses  that  could  be  devised :  "  Let  them  be  ac- 
"  cursed  eating  and  drinking ;  walking  and  sit- 
u  ting ;   speaking    and  holding    their    peace ; 
"  waking  and   sleeping ;   rowing  and   riding  ; 
"  laughing  and  weeping  ;  in  house  and  in  field ; 
"  on  water  and  on  land,  in  all  places.     Cursed 
"  be  their  head  and  their  thoughts ;  their  eyes 
"  and  their  ears,  their  tongues  and  their  lips ; 
"  their  teeth  and  their  throats ;  their  shoulders 
"  and  their  breasts ;  their  feet  and  their  legs ; 
"  their  thighs  and  their  inwards.     Let  them  re- 
"  main  accursed  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to 
"  the  crown  of  the  head,  unless  they  bethink 
"  themselves  and  come  to  satisfaction.  And  just 
"  as  this  candle  is  deprived  of  its  present  light,  so 
"  let  them  be  deprived  of  their  souls  in  hell."f 

-  Spclnian.  Con.  voL  1.  p;  181.  •{•  Wnnly's  Catalogue 
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cent.xiv.  Such  was  the  bitter  unchristian  language  of  the 

w*y~-/  excommunications  of  those  times ! 

Exactions       gut  thatwluch  is  most  worthy  of  our  attention, 

of  the  court  J 

of  Rome,  0r  rather  of  our  indignation,  in  the  church-histo- 
ry of  this  period,  is,  the  unsatiable  avarice,  and 
boundless  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
arts  of  that  court  to  drain  this  unhappy  kingdom 
of  its  treasure,  andfleece  both  theclergyand  laity, 
were  almost  innumerable.  What  prodigious  sums 
of  money  were  yearly  carried  out  of  England  to 
Home,  by  pilgrims ;  by  those  who  prosecuted 
appeals,  and  lawsuits,  before  that  court ;  by  pre- 
lates who  went  thither  to  obtain  consecration, 
and  the  confirmation  of  their  elections ;  by  such 
aswent  to  solicit,  or  perhaps  to  purchase,  church- 
preferments,  which  were  almost  all  bestowed  by 
the  pope :  by  the  legates  and  nuncios  who  from 
time  to  time  carried  off  incredible  sums,  raised  on 
various  pretences ;  by  the  Italians,  who  possessed 
many  of  the  richest  benefices  in  England ;  by 
the  first-fruits  of  benefices ;  by  Peter-pence ;  by 
the  annual  tribute  imposed  upon  king  John  and 
his  successors,  and  by  several  other  means ! 

Pride  of  Thg  popes,  hypocritically  styled  the  servants 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  pretended  to  be  the 
universal  monarchs  of  the  Christian  world,  both 
in  temporals  and  spirituals,  and  treated,  not 
only  the  kings  of  England,  but  all  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  their  vassals  and  sub- 
jects. Boniface  VIII,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  carried  these  ambitious 
pretences  to  the  greatest  height,  as  appears 
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from  his  famous  bull,  directed  to  Philip  the  cent.  xiv. 

Fair,  king  of  France,  dated  5th  Dec.  1301  :wvw 

"  Boniface  the  bishop,  a  servant  of  the  servants 

m  of  God,  to  Philip  king  of  France.     Fear  God, 

"  and  keep  his  commandments.     We  will  you 

"  to  know,  that  you  are  subject  to  us,  both  in 

"  spirituals  and  temporals.     You  have  no  right 

"  to  bestow  benefices  and  prebends,  &c.  &c. 

"  We  declare  them  heretics  who  believe  the 

"  contrary."*     It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in 

history  such  an  example  of  insolent  humility. 

Though  this  kingdom,  and  other  parts  ofNeworden 
Christendom,  already  swarmed  with  monks  and 
nuns  of  various  orders,  several  new  orders  were 
instituted  abroad  in  this  period,  and  soon  after 
their  institution  transplanted  into  England.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  new  orders  were  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  The  Franciscan 
order  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Francis  of  Assisy,  from 
whom  they  took  their  name.  They  were  first 
introduced  into  England  1216,  and  soon  became 
famous  for  their  pretended  sanctity  and  real 
wealth.  The  Dominican  order  was  founded  a- 
bout  the  year  1215,  by  Dominic  de  Gusman,  one 
of  those  cruel  enthusiasts,  who  preached  up  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  by  which  such 
multitudes  of  unhappy  people  were  destroyed, 
for  no  other  crime  than  rejecting  the  tyranny, 
idolatry,and  superstitions  of  thechurchof  Rome, 

*  Du  Pin,  vol.  12.  p.  5. 
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Ctnt.xiv.the  Dominicans  were  first  established  at  Thou- 
louse,  which  was  the  centre  of  those  pretended 
heretics  they  were  designed  to  destroy ;  and 
from  thence  they  soon  spread  over  all  Christen- 
dom ;  and  settled  in  England  A.  D.  1217* 
This  order  hath  long  inherited  the  spirit  of  its 
founder,  having  the  direction  of  the  infernal 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  by  which  so  many 
thousands  of  good  men  have  been  condemned 
to  the  flames. 


SECTION  II. 

History  of  Religion,  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1307, 

to  A.  D.  1399. 

^^^Jxhe  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  never 
Ambition  corresponded  very  well  with  the  humble  title 
lepope"  which  they  assumed,  viz.  The  servants  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord.  But,  in  the  dark  ages  we  are 
now  delineating,  they  acted  much  more  like  the 
sovereigns  than  the  servants  of  the  Christian  world 
and  treated  the  greatest  monarchs  as  their  sub- 
jects. In  the  first  year  of  the"  14th  cent.  Boniface 
VIII.  declared,  in  a  bull  directed  to  the  king  of 
France,  "  that  God  had  established  the  pope  so- 
"  vereign  over  all  kings  and  kingdoms,  to  pluck 
"  up,  to  destroy,  to  scatter,  or  to  build ;— that 
the  king  of  France  ought  not  to  think  that  he 
hath  no  superior,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
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"  pope ;— that  he  who  is  of  that  opinion  is  a  fool  Cent.  xiv 
"  and  an  infidel."*  s— "V— 

Nor  was  the  avarice  of  the  popes  of  those  Their  av*. 
times  inferior  to  their  ambition  ;  and  while  theynce' 
insulted  all  the  sovereigns  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  them,  they  plundered  their  sub- 
jects without  measure  and  without  mercy.  In 
a  word,  the  pride  and  rapacity  of  those  pretend- 
ed vicars  of  the  humble  Jesus,  were  so  great, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  endured  by  the  most 
infatuating  superstition,  and  excited  loud  com- 
plaints in  every  Christian  country. 

In  a  parliament  held  at  Carlisle  in  January  Ac* of  par- 
1307,  great  complaints  were  made  of  the  tyran-gahst  the 
ny  and   rapacity  of  the   pope,   in  bestowing  ^Rom"! 
many  of  the  best  benefices  in  the  kingdom  by 
provisoes  on  Italians  and  other  foreigners,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lawful  pa- 
trons ;  in  granting  pensions  to  cardinals  out  of 
the  revenues  of  religious  houses;  in  demanding 
the  first-fruits  of  vacant  benefices,  which  was 
a  new  demand,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  king 
and  kingdom ;   in  raising  the  rate  of  Peter- 
pence  much  higher  than  the  original  grant ; — ii 
seizing  legacies  which  had  been  given  to  piou; 
uses,  &c.     An  act  was  made  in  consequence  o? 
these  complaints,  prohibiting  all  these  encroach- 
ments and  extortiors  for  the  future.f     But  this 
act  was  ill  execute*,  and  had  little  or  no  effect, 

•  Du  Pin,  HistEccles.  Cent.  XIV.  chap.  i. 
■J-  Ryley's  Plac«  Parliamcntaria,  p.  379. 
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Lent.  xiv.  Robert  Winehelsy  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
7Pr""'/  who  had  been  several  years  in  exile,  was  recalled 
billed.  by  Edward  II.  immediately  after  his  accession  * 
But  that  unfortunate  prelate  soon  lost  the  favour 
of  the  young  king,  by  refusing  to  dispense  with 
the  canons  against  pluralities  and  non-residence, 
in  favour  of  the  royal  chaplains  and  court- clergy,  j- 
Knigits-  The  prosecution  of  the  knights-templars, 
proseuted.  which  terminated  in  the  dissolution  of  the  order 
and  the  execution  of  many  of  its  members,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
for  several  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  This  order,  at  its  institution 
1118,  consisted  only  of  nine  knights,  who  had 
their  residence  in  a  house  near  the  temple  (from 
which  they  obtained  the  name  of  the  knights- 
templars,)  and  engaged  in  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem. 
Many  of  these  pilgrims  being  princes,  prelates^ 
barons,  and  persons  of  great  wealth,  they  were 
very  liberal  to  their  protectors;  and  the  knights- 
templars,  by  degrees,  became  numerous  and 
opulent,  having  many  valuable  estates  in  every 
Christian  country.  Their  prosperity  corrupted 
;heir  manners,  created  them  many  enemies,  and 
at  length  brought  on  their  ruin.  Two  knights, 
who  had  been  severely  punished  for  their  crimes, 
p\iblicly  charged  the  whole  order  with  the  most 
detestable  enormities.  Th(y  affirmed  particu- 
larly, 1.  That  every  knigh,  at  his  admission 

*  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  290.  f  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  209. 
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into  the  order,  was  obliged  to  abjure  Jesus  Christ  Cent,  xi v. 
to  spit  upon  the  crucifix,  and  to  trample  it  under  w~r—/ 
his  feet :  2.  That  they  discharged  him  from  all 
intercourse  with  women  ;  but  allowed  him  to 
commit  the  sin  of  Sodom :  3.  That  they  com- 
pelled him  to  worship  a  wooden  head,  with  a 
long  beard,  which  was  adored  by  the  whole  order, 
in  their  general  assemblies.  This  strange  dis- 
covery made  a  mighty  noise,  and  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  enemies  of  the  order.  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France,  was  the  most  dangerous, 
because  he  was  the  most  powerful  of  their  ene- 
mies. That  prince  commanded  all  the  templars 
in  his  dominions  to  be  seized  in  one  day  (Octo- 
ber 5,  1307)  and  thrown  into  prison* 

Though  Clement  V.  who  filled  St  Peter's  chair  synod  of 
at  that  time,  seemed  at  first  to  be  displeased  with  Londo"- 
the  proceedings  of  the  king  of  France  against  the 
templars,  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  the 
prospect  of  sharing  in  their  spoils,  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  to  animate  both  princes  and  pre- 
lates against  them,  by  his  bulls.  In  consequence 
of  one  of  these  bulls,  directed  to  Robert  Winchel- 
sey  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  provincial  sy- 
nod was  held  at  London,  in  Nov.  1309,  in  which 
the  affair  of  the  templars  in  England  was  debat- 
ed. A  great  mass  of  evidence  against  the  tem- 
plars, which  had  been  collected  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  other  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  pope,  to  examine  those  of  that  order  in 
England,  was  laid  before  this  synod.    Upon  the 

•  Du  Pin,  Hist.  Eccles.  Cent.  XIV.  ch.  2. 
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cent.  xiv.  force  of  that  evidence,  long  and  warm  debates 
ensued,  and  at  length  the  following  sentence  was 
pronounced :    "  That  the  templars  in  London 
"  should  be  separated  from  one  another,  and  ex- 
"  amined  again  concerning  the  crimes  objected 
"  to  them,  and  that  new  interrogatories  should 
"  be  put  to  them,  that  if  possible  some  truth 
"  might  be  extracted  from  them  by  their  own 
"  confessions;  that  the  same  thing  shouldbe  done 
"  to  the  templars  confined  at  Lincoln ;  that  if 
"  by  these  separations  and  interrogatories  they 
"  confessed  nothing  more  than  they  had  done 
"  before,  they  should  then  be  put  to  the  rack, 
"  but  without  mutilation,  or  the  too  violent  effu- 
"  sion  of  blood.  That  the  bishops  of  London  and 
"  Chester,  with  the  other  commissioners,  should 
"  acquaint  the  archbishop  when  this  was  done, 
"  that  he  might  re-assemble  the  synod."*     The 
execution  of  this  curious  sentence  took  up  a  good 
deal  of  time ;  for  the  synod  was  not  re-assem- 
bled till  the  feast  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy 
cross,  1311.     At  that  meeting,  all  the  templars 
who  had  been  seized  and  brought  to  London  ap- 
peared before  the  synod,  and  publicly  confessed, 
"  That  they  had  been  accused  of  so  many  arti- 
"  cles  of  heresy  that  they  could  not  legally  excul- 
"  pate  themselves;  and  therefore  they  prayed  for 
"  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the  church;  and  were 
"  ready  to  receive  and  perform  whatever  penan- 
"  ces  should  be  enjoined  them."     Upon  hear- 
ing this,  the  synod  decreed,  "  That  they  should 

*  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn.  2.  p,  314. 
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"  be  separated  from  one  another,  and  sent  to  theCentXIV- 
"  different  monasteries  of  England  to  perform  ^^rmm0^ 
the  penances  which  should  be  enjoined  them, 
until  the  holy  see,  in  a  general  council,  should 
finally  determine  concerning  their  state  and 
«  order."* 

A  general  council,  consisting  of  about  300  Order  of 
archbishops  and  bishops,  met  at  Vienne  in  Dau-  2>ived. 
phiny,  October  1 6.  A.  D.  1311.  The  chief  in- 
tention of  calling  this  council  was,  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  templars,  and  to  dispose  of  their 
great  estates.  After  long  deliberation,  a  solemn 
session  of  the  council  was  held,  May  9%  A.  D. 
1312,  in  which  pope  Clement  V.  presided  in  per- 
son, and  at  which  the  King  of  France,  the  capital 
enemy  of  the  templars,  was  present.  In  this  ses- 
sion the  final  sentence  against  the  templars  was 
pronounced  with  great  solemnity,  dissolving  that 
order,  and  bestowing  all  its  riches  on  the  knights- 
hospitallers.  But  the  sentence  itself  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  those  who  pronounced  it 
were  conscious  of  its  severity,  or  rather  its  injus- 
tice. For  the  pope,  in  his  bull  of  condemnation, 
declared,  "  That  though  it  could  not  be  done 
"  according  to  the  usual  rules  and  forms  of  jus- 
tice,yet  he  dissolved  the  order  of  the  templars 
by  the  plenitude  of  his  power ."f  Thus  fell 
the  famous  order  of  the  knights- templars,  after  it 
had  flourished  almost  two  centuries,  and  had  at- 
tained a  great  degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 

•  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  314. 

t  I>u  Pin,  Cent.  XIV.  ch.  2.     Walsing.  Hist.  Angl.  an.  IHI'-'. 
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Cent.  xiv.  That  many  of  its  members  were  dissolute  in  their 
V-"Y~-'  manners  is  not  improbable ;  but  that  an  order  of 
knights  instituted  for  fighting  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  should  make  the  renouncing  of 
Christ,  with  every  mark  of  contempt,  the  capital 
ceremony  of  their  admission,  is  altogether  incre- 
dible. 
The  Eng-  From  the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror 
c'ompiSP  separated  the  ecclesiastical  fromtheciviljurisdic- 
anS^  ti°n'  tnere  naa"  been  continual  disputes  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts  about  the  limits 
of  their  authority.  Many  attempts  hadbeenmade 
to  terminate  these  disputes,  by  regulating  the 
boundaries  of  thedifferent  jurisdictions.  But  this 
was  found  to  be  averydifficulttask,onaccount  of 
the  mixed  nature  of  many  actions,  which  gave 
both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  a  claim  to 
take  cognizance  of  them.  These  disputes  there- 
fore still  continued  ;  and  loud  complaints  were 
made,  in  the  council  of  London  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  long  catalogue  of 
these  encroachments,  which  were  called  griev- 
ances, was  drawn  up  by  the  council,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  king  in  parliament,  with  an  earnest 
supplication  for  redress.  This  curious  catalogue 
is  far  too  long  to  be  here  inserted;  but  the  follow- 
ing article  will  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
the  clergy  esteemed  grievances  in  this  period. — 
"  Item,  When  clergymen  are  apprehended  on 
"  suspicion  of  a  crime,  by  the  civil  officers,  they 
"  are  not  immediately  delivered  up  to  their 
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"  bishops  upon  demand,  as  of  right  they  ought  cent,  xiy 
"  to  be,  but  are  long  kept  in  prison,  contrary  to  """^v™^ 
"  the  liberties  of  the  church  and  clergy."  To  the 
several  articles  in  this  long  list  of  grievances,  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  returned 
very  artful  and  evasive  answers.* 

The  pope  at  the  same  time  directed  a  bull  to  Pope'* 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the  griev-  ^j  s°unb_ 
ances  of  the  English  clergy,  desiring,  or  rather  icct- 
commanding,  the  king  (to  whom  the  bull  was  to 
be  communicated)  to  redress  these  grievances,  in 
order  to  preserve  himself  and  his  kingdom  from 
total  destruction.  In  this  bull,  his  holiness  com- 
plains bitterly,  "  That  clerks  invested  with  the 
"  sacerdotal  character,  and  shining  with  the 
"  splendour  of  pontifical  dignity,  were  tried  by 
"  laymen,  condemned,  and  hanged,  when  found 
"  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery,  to  the  great  pro- 
"  vocation  of  the  supreme  King,  who  hath  for- 
"  bidden  the  secular  power  to  touch  his  anoint- 
"  ed."f  In  so  shocking  a  manner  did  this  pre- 
tended vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  pervert  and  mis- 
apply the  word  of  God  ! 

Robert  Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canter- Archw- 
bury,  died   May  11,  1313,  in  the  twentieth  ?h°eL™n 
year  of  his  primacy.     He  is  said  to  have  been  adeath  and 
prelate  of  great  piety,  an  excellent  grammarian,  °  "" 
philosopher  and  divine ;  an  affecting  and  popu- 
lar preacher.     The  high  notions  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  involved 

•  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  314—322.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  323. 
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Cent.xiv.  him  in  many  troubles;  which  he  sustained  with 
s~~v~mm^  uncommon  fortitude.* 

Eeynoida        The  monks  of  Canterbury  elected  Thomas 

if  Canter  Cobbeham  dean  of  Salisbury,  who  was  com- 

iury*        monly  called  the  good  clergyman,  to  be  their 

archbishop.     But  the  pope,  at  the  request  of 

Edward  II.  vacated  this  election,  and  in  the 

plenitude   of  his   apostolic   power,   appointed 

Walter  Reynolds  bishop  of  Worcester  to  be 

primate,  on  the  1st  day  of  October  1313.f 

Extraor-        Archbishop  Reynolds  appears  to  have  been  a 

pZZrs      great  favourite  of  the  reigning  pope  Clement  V. 

fhe'o  !tby  wno  no*  onty  raise(i  h™  to  the  primacy,  but 
granted  him  several  extraordinary  powers  by  his 
bulls.  By  one  of  these  bulls  he  gave  him  autho- 
rity to  visit  the  several  dioceses  in  his  province 
by  proxy  ;  by  another  he  authorised  him  to  ab- 
solve one  hundred  persons  who  lay  under  the 
sentences  of  excommunication  and  interdict ; 
and  by  others  he  empowered  him, — to  relax 
all  who  heard  him  preach  or  say  mass,  from  one 
hundred  days  penances ; — to  bestow  holy  orders 
on  one  hundred  bastards ; — to  allow  twelve 
clerks  under  age  to  enjoy  benefices,  with  cure 
of  souls ; — to  dispense  with  the  canons  of 
the  church  against  pluralities,  in  favour  of  forty 
clergymen,  &c4  In  this  manner,  the  popes 
of  those  times  not  only  claimed  a  right  to 
dispense  with  all  the  laws  of  the  church  them- 

"  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  I.  p.  11.— 17.  i*  H.  ibid.  p.  18. 

t  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  433—444. 
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selves,  but  even  to  delegate  this  dispensing  Cent. xiv. 
power  to  others.  ^-^v-" 

The  disputes  between  the  temporal  and  spiri~Statute 
tual  courts,  about  thelimits  of  their  several  juris- called, artim 

t      •  •«  •  iii  culicleri. 

dictions,  still  continuing,  a  remarkable  statute, 
commonly  called  articuli  cleri,  was  made,  1316, 
for  terminating  these  disputes.  As  this  statute 
was  procured  by  the  clergy,  at  a  time  when 
their  assistance  was  much  needed,  it  was  very  fa- 
vourable to  their  shameful  and  exorbitant  claims 
of  exemption  from  civil  authority.  By  the  last 
chapter  it  is  granted, — that  when  clerks  confess 
before  temporal  judges  their  heinous  offences,  as 
theft,  robbery,  and  murder,  they  cannot  be 
judged  or  condemned  by  these  temporal  judges 
upon  their  own  confession,  without  violating  the 
privilege  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  privilege 
of  the  church  being  demanded  in  due  form  by 
the  ordinary,  shall  not  be  denied.* 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  bishops  had  Adam  de 
occasion  to  plead  this  statute,  and  was  protected  pieis  the 
by  it  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes. statute- 
This  was  Adam  de  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
a  factious  and  martial  prelate,  who  had  appeared 
in  arms  with  the  rebellious  barons  defeated  at 
Burrow-bridge  1321.     Being  accused  of  high 
treason  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  par- 
liament which  met  at  Westminister  in  Lent 
1324,  he  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  clerk,  not  to 
be  tried  by  laymen  ;  and  being  supported  in  this 

"  Coke'*  Institut.  part  2.  p.601.  Sec. 
VOL.   VIII.  E 
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Cem.xiv.  plea  by  the  other  bishops,  it  was  admitted.*  The 
■~vw'  king,  some  time  after,  attempted  to  bring  him  to 
a  trial  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  for  the  same 
crime  ;  but  the  three  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
York,  and  Dublin,  came  into  court  with  their 
crosses  borne  before  them,  and  carried  him  from 
the  bar  in  triumph.t  The  bishop  of  Hereford 
soon  after  completed  his  treasonable  practices,  by 
joining  with  the  queen  and  Mortimer  in  accom- 
plishing the  destruction  of  his  unhappy  sove- 
reign. 

The  citi-        The  citizens  of  London  did  not  pay  so  great 

zens  of  t  x     J  ° 

London     regard  to  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  as  the  laws 
thebisLp  and  courts  of  justice.     Having  embraced,  with 
of  Exeter.  foQ  most  ardent  zeal,  the  party  of  the  queen  and 
Mortimer,  they  seized  the  brave,  learned,  and 
royal  bishop  of  Exeter,  Walter  Stapleton/ strip- 
ped him  naked, loadedhim  with  indignities,  and 
at  last  cut  off  his  head  in  Cheapside4 
Simon  Walter  Reynolds  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Mepham    ^je(j  November  15,  1327,  and  was  succeeded 

primate. 

in  that  very  important  station  by  Simon 
Mepham. §  This  primate  had  a  long  and  warm 
contest  with  the  monks  of  St  Augustine  at  Can- 
terbury, who  pleaded  a  papal  exemption  from  his 
authority.  In  the  course  of  this  contest,  some  of 
the  archbishop's  servants  beat  and  wounded  two 
of  the  monks,  and  a  notary,  who  had  come  to 
summon  their  master  to  appear  before  Icherius 
de  Concoret  canon  of  Salsbury,  who  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  pope  to  examine  and  deter- 

•  T.  Walsing.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  1 15.  +  Id.  p.  119. 

%  Id.  p.  124.  §  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  18 — 115. 
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mine  this  controversy.  This  insult  was  so  highly  Cent.xiv. 
resented  by  the  pope  and  his  commissioner,  that  ^"■'"y"— ' 
the  primate  was  obliged  to  swear  on  the  gospels, 
that  he  had  given  no  orders  to  his  servants : 
that  he  execrated  what  they  had  done  ;  that  he 
had  turned  them  all  out  of  his  service,  and 
would  never  receive  any  of  them  into  it  again. 
He  was  also  obliged  to  bring  30  other  witnesses 
to  corroborate  his  own  testimony.  Icherius,  after 
he  had  thus  humbled  the  archbishop,  pronounc- 
ed a  definitive  sentence  against  him,  and  con- 
demned him  to  pay  no  less  than  L.1241  to  the 
convent  for  their  expences.*  In  this  manner  did 
the  popes  of  those  times,  and  their  meanest 
agents,  trample  upon  the  greatest  prelates,  when 
they  presumed  to  dispute  their  most  arbitrary 
mandates. 

Archbishop  Mepham  celebrated  several  pro-  Council*. 
vincial  councils,  particularly  one  at  St  Paul's, 
London,  in  February  1328,  and  another  at 
Magfield  in  July  1332.  In  the  last  of  these 
councils  the  number  of  the  great  festivals  to  be 
observed  in  the  church  of  England  was  ascer- 
tained, and  the  manner  prescribed  in  which  they 
were  to  be  kept.f 

This  primate  appears  to  have  been  very  di- His  dispute 
ligent  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  He™shophof 
visited  the  dioceses  of  Rochester,  Chichester,  Sa-Ex,etfr' . 

'  and  death. 

lisbury,  and  Bath  and  Wells :  but  when  he  at- 
tempted to  visit  that  of  Exeter,  he  met  with  a 
very  bold  opponent.     This  was  John  Grandson, 

"  Chr.  W.  Thorn,  col.  2039—2051.         f  Wilkin,  Cone.  torn.  2.  p.  5G0. 
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Cent.  xiv.  bishop  of  that  see,  who  disputed  the  primate's 
'  right  of  visitation,  and  appealed  to  the  pope.* 
The  archbishop,  disregarding  this  appeal,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  visitation.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
the  confines  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  he  found 
the  bishop  with  a  numerous  body  of  armed  men, 
ready  to  dispute  his  entrance.  This  affront,  to- 
gether with  the  chagrin  which  his  unfortunate 
contest  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  given 
him,  had  an  ill  effect  upon  his  health ;  and  he 
died  at  Magfield,  October  12,  1333,  after  he 
had  filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair  about  five 
years  and  six  months.f  His  body  was  for  some 
time  denied  burial,  until  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  St  Augustine  granted  him  their  absolution  ; 
by  which  the  historian  probably  means,  a  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  which  he  owed  them.| 
stratfoid  John  Stratford,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  by 
pnmate,    ^he  interest  of  EdwardHI.  atthecourt  of  Rome, 

his  great 

power.  translated  to  Canterbury.  This  prelate  had  been 
much  engaged  in  secular  affairs  before  his  pro- 
motion to  the  primacy,  and  was  still  more  en- 
gaged in  them  after  that  promotion. §  For,  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  archbishop,  chancellor,  and 
prime  minister  to  the  young  king,  he  had  the 
chief  direction  of  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  monks  of  St 
Augustine,  though  greatly  elated  with  the  com- 
plete victory  which  they  had  obtained  over  his 
predecessor,  were  glad  to  compromise  all  dis- 

■  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  2.  p.  559.  +  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1 .  p.  18. 

$  W.  Thorn,  col.  2066.  §  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  20. 
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putes  with  the  new  primate  on  his  own  terms,  c«ut  XIV- 
and  to  give  up  the  final  sentence  which  they 
had  obtained  in  their  favour.* 

Archbishop  Stratford  did  not  long  enjoy  this  The  Pri- 

i-i-i  n  -i  to  tt       •         mate  quar- 

high  degree  of  power  and  royal  lavour.  Having  rels  w-th 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  peace the  king* 
between  France  and  England,  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  king  Edward  to  prosecute  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  by  invading  that  kingdom 
with  a  powerful  army,  promising  to  provide  mo- 
ney in  England  for  defraying  all  the  expences  of 
the  war.  His  advice  was  taken ;  but  he  did 
not  fulfil  his  promise ;  which  obliged  Edward 
to  make  a  truce  with  the  king  of  France,  and 
disband  his  army,  after  he  had  contracted  a  great 
load  of  debt.  The  king,  on  his  return  to  England 
Nov.  30,  1340,  expressed  the  most  violent  re- 
sentment against  the  archbishop,  to  whose  neg- 
ligence or  infidelity,  in  not  sending  him  money, 
according  to  his  promise,  he  ascribed  all  his  dis- 
appointments. He  immediately  deprived  him 
of  all  his  secular  employments,  imprisoned  his 
chief  confidants,  and  would  have  seized  his  per- 
son, if  he  had  not  made  his  escape  from  Lam- 
beth. To  render  him  as  odious  to  his  subjects 
as  he  was  to  himself,  Edward  published  a  long 
manifesto,  in  which  he  accused  him  of  pride,  in- 
gratitude, negligence,  treachery,  and  various 
other  crimes.  But  though  the  primate  had  thus 
lost  his  power,  and  the  favour  of  his  prince,  his 

*  W.  Thorn,  col.  206'J. 
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Cent. xiv.  Spirit  remained  undaunted.  He  published  a 
S""nr"^long  answer  to  the  royal  manifesto,  which  he 
styled  a  defamatory  Ubelt  and  denied  all  the  facts 
asserted  in  it,  in  the  most  direct  terms.  He 
mounted  his  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, and  harangued  the  clergy  and  people  in 
praise  of  his  predecessor  Thomas  Becket ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  who  incen- 
sed the  laity  against  the  clergy,  who  did  any 
injury  to  archbishops  or  bishops,  their  spiritual 
fathers,  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  pillars 
of  the  church.* 
The  king  After  this  quarrel  between  the  king  and  pri- 
and  pri-    mate  had  raged  with  great  violence  for  several 

mate  re-  °  ° 

condied.  months,  interrupting  all  the  public  business  of 
the  nation,  a  seeming  reconciliation  was  patched 
up,  with  much  difficulty,  by  the  interposition  of 
some  great  men.  All  preliminaries  being  settled, 
the  primate  came  into  the  painted  chamber, 
where  both  houses  of  parliamentwere  assembled, 
April  19,  1341,  and  kneeling  before  the  king, 
who  was  seated  on  the  throne,  implored  his  par- 
don and  favour ;  which  was  immediately  grant- 
ed, at  the  intercession  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
The  primate,  after  his  reconciliation  with  the 
king,  kept  himself  for  the  most  part  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  profession.  He  published, 
at  Lambeth,  1342,  certain  statutes  and  consti- 

"  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  J  •  p-  1 9 — 39 
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tutions  for  regulating  the  proceedings  in  the  Cent.  xiv. 
archbishop's  court,  commonly  called  the  court  of  v  ' 
arches,  from  the  place  where  it  was  held*  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  celebrated  two 
provincial  councils  at  London,  in  which  several 
canons  were  made ;  but  they  contain  very  lit- 
tle that  is  new  or  remarkable.f 

The  pope  still  continuing  to  encroach  upon  the  Remon- 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  of  other  patrons,  by  re-gainstpa- 
servations  and  provisions^  king  Edward  wrote  a*£n£°£; 
very  strong  remonstrance  to  his  holiness  against 
these  practices  ;  in  which,  amongst  other  things, 
he  represented,  "  That  by  these  provisions  and 
"  reservations,  the  encouragements  of  religion 
"  were  bestowed  upon  unqualified  mercenary  fo- 
"  reigners,  who  neither  resided  in  the  country, 
"  nor  understood  its  language ;  by  which  means 
"  the  ends  of  the  priesthood  were  not  answered, 
"  his  own  subjects  were  discouraged  from  prose- 
"  cuting  their  studies,  the  treasures  of  the  king- 
"  dom  were  carried  off  by  strangers,  the  jurisdic- 
"  tion  of  its  courts  baffled  by  constant  appeals  to 
"  a  foreign  authority,  and  both  the  crown  and 
"  private  patrons  were  deprived  of  their  un- 
"  questionable  rights.  These  mischiefs  (adds  he) 
"  are  now  become  intolerable  ;  and  our  subjects 
"  in  parliament  have  earnestly  requested  us  to  put 
"  a  stop  to  them  by  some  speedy  and  effectual  re- 

«  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  681.  f  Id- ibit1-  P-  696-  702. 

J  By  reservations,  the  pope  reserved  to  himself  the  next  presentation 
to  any  benefices  he  pleased  ;  by  provisions,  he  appointed  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  granted  to  succeed  the  present  incumbents. 
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Cent xiv. «  medy  "*     But  this  most  reasonable  remon- 

^*v^"^  strance  had  little  or  no  effect. 

Death  of        The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  so  much 

stJatfotd?  engrossed  the  attention  of  king  Edward,  and  his 
subjects  of  all  conditions,  that  few  ecclesiastical 
transactions  of  importance  occurred  in  the  five 
last  years  of  archbishop  Stratford's  primacy. 
That  prelate  died  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, August  23,  1348,  at  Magfield,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  government  of  the  church 
of  England.f 

ufford  Pri-  Those  disputes  between  the  crown,  the  canons 
of  Christ  church,  and  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
which  broke  out  almost  on  every  vacancy  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  were  attended  with  very  per- 
nicious consequences.  One  of  the  worst  of  these 
consequences  was,  that  the  contending  parties 
frequently  appealed  to  Rome,  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  authority  of  that  court,  and  afforded 
a  specious  pretence  for  its  most  ambitious  claims. 
On  this  occasion,  the  canons  having  elected 
Thomas  Bradwardin  to  be  their  archbishop,  the 
king,  who  designed  that  high  station  for  another, 
immediately  applied  to  the  pope  ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  late  strong  remonstrance  against 
papal  provisions,  entreated  his  holiness  to  raise 
John  Ufford,  dean  of  Lincoln,  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, by  way  of  provision.  This  application 
was  too  agreeable  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  pope, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  promoted  Ufford 

•  T.  Walsing.  p.  161.  f  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  41. 
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to  the  primacy  of  the  church  of  England ;  but  cent.  xiv. 
that  prelate  died  June  7, 1349,  without  having  wyw 
received  consecration.* 

A  most  destructive  pestilence  raged  about  G,reat 

•*■  plague. 

this  time  in  England,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
countries,  and  swept  away  so  many  of  the  cler- 
gy, that  none  could  be  found  to  perform  divine 
service  in  many  churches.  "  Before  this  plague 
"  (says  Knyghten)  you  might  have  hired  a  cu- 
"  rate  for  four  or  five  marks  a-year,  or  for  two 
"  marks  and  his  board ;  but  after  it,  you  could 
"  hardly  find  a  clergyman  who  would  accept  of 
"  a  vicarage  of  twenty  marks  or  twenty  pounds 
"  a-year ."t 

King  Edward  no  longer  opposing  the  promo-  Bradwar- 
tion  of  his  confessor  Thomas  Bradwardin,  he  was  mate. 
elected  by  the  canons  of  Canterbury,  immediate- 
ly after  the  death  of  archbishop  Ufford,  and  con- 
secrated at  Avigon,  where  the  pope  then  resid- 
ed, on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St  Margaret.  At 
the  consecration  feast,  cardinal  Hugh,  one  of  the 
pope's  nephews,  attempted  to  turn  the  new  arch- 
bishop (who  was  remarkable  for  the  humility  of 
his  appearance)  into  ridicule,  by  introducing  into 
the  hall  a  person  dressed  like  a  peasant,  and  rid- 
ing on  an  ass,  who  presented  a  petition  to  the 
pope  to  make  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
this  unpolite,  unseasonable  piece  of  wit,  was  not 
relished  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  who  thought 
it  imprudent  to  affront  a  people  from  whom  they 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  42.  f  Hen.  Knyghten,  col.  2P.no. 
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cent. xiv.  derived  so  many  benefits.  Archbishop  Brad- 
^-nr-'  wardin  did  not  long  survive  his  consecration, 
dying  at  Lambeth,  Aug.  26,  1349,  only  seven 
days  after  his  return  to  England.*  Thus  there 
were  no  fewer  than  three  vacancies  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  in  one  year. 
Archbishop  Simon  Islep  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  succeed- 
constitu-  ed  archbishop  Bradwardin,  and  was  consecrated 
at  St  Pauls,  Dec.  20, 1349.  This  primate  prov- 
ed a  strict  disciplinarian  in  spirituals,  and  a  ri- 
gid exactor  of  the  temporal  emoluments  of  his 
see.  In  his  primary  visitation  of  his  province,  he 
deprived  several  clergymen  for  their  irregular- 
ities, and  excited  very  strong  apprehensions  in 
some  of  the  sulfrigans.f  His  famous  consti- 
tution, published  at  Lambeth  in  March  1351, 
breathes  the  same  spirit  of  strictness  in  disci- 
pline. By  that  constitution  it  is  decreed,  that 
clerks  who  have  been  delivered  up  by  the  tem- 
poral judges  to  their  ordinaries,  and  by  them 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  their 
crimes,  shall  receive  only  bread  and  water  once 
a-day,  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays ; 
bread  and  small  beer  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays ;  and  bread,  beer,  and  pulse,  on 
Sundays,  for  the  honour  of  the  day  4  This  con- 
stitution was  made  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
remonstrances  of  the  king  and  temporal  lords 
in  parliament,  who  complained  that  the  clergy 
grossly  abused  their  immunities  ;  particularly, 


* 


Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  42,  43.  -f-  Id.  ibid,  p  43. 

$  Spelinan.  concil.  torn.  2.  p.  597- 
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that  when  a  clerk  had  been  found  guilty  of  a  ca- Cent- XIV- 
pital  crime,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  impri-  ^""^ 
sonment  by  his  ordinary,  he  was  either  allowed 
to  make  his  escape,  or  to  live  in  riot  and  luxury 
in  the  bishop's  prison  *  This  primate  published 
another  constitution,  1359,  forbidding  courts, 
fairs,  and  markets  to  be  kept  on  Sundays,  and 
commanding  all  persons  to  go  to  their  parish- 
churches  on  that  day,  to  ask  pardon  for  their  of- 
fences, and  to  make  amends  for  all  the  omissions 
and  commissions  of  the  preceding  week.f  By 
another  constitution,  published  1362,  he  com- 
mands all  Christians  to  keep  all  the  saints'  days 
with  great  devotion,  that  they  might  deserve  the 
intercession  of  these  saints  with  Almighty  God. 
The  late  pestilence  having  occasioned  a  great 
scarcity  of  clergymen,  those  who  remained  de- 
manded excessive  salaries  for  serving  the  cure  in 
churches.  To  remedy  this  evil,  archbishop 
Islep  published  a  constitution,  in  which,  after  re- 
proaching the  clergy  in  very  strong  terms  for  their 
covetousness  and  other  vices,  he  forbids  any  rec- 
tor to  give,  or  any  curate  to  demand,  more  than 
one  mark  a-year  above  what  had  been  given  to 
the  curate  of  that  church  before  the  plague4 

The  pope  still  continuingto  encroach  upon  the  statute  of 
rights  of  the  crown  and  of  private  patrons,  and  to  prc 
dispose  of  all  the  most  valuable  benefices  in  the 
church,  by  his  provisions  and  reservations ;  the 
second  statuteof  provisors  was  made  toput  a  stop 

•  Spdman.  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  597.  t  W-  ibid.  p.  599. 

+  Johruon's  Canons,  1362. 
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cent.  xiv.  to  these  encroachments.  By  this  statute  it  was 
"^~  ^  enacted,  "  that  if  any  person  shall  procure  re- 
f  servations  or  provisions  from  the  pope,  in  dis- 
"  turbance  of  free  elections,  or  of  the  presentees 
"  of  the  king,  or  other  patrons,  that  then  the  said 
"  provisors,  their  procurators  and  notaries,  shall 
"  be  apprehended,  and  brought  to  answer ;  and 
"  in  case  they  are  convicted,  they  shall  be  kept  in 
"  prison  till  they  have  made  fine  and  ransom  to 
"  the  king  at  his  will,  and  have  satisfied  the 
"  party  aggrieved,  by  paying  his  damages."* 

sutute  of       But  these  papal  provisions  and  reservations 

premumre.  *    *        x 

were  not  the  only  ground  of  complaint  which  the 
people  of  England  had  at  this  time  against  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  frequency  of  appeals  to  that 
court  was,  if  possible,  a  still  more  vexatious  and 
expensive  grievance.  To  confine  this  intolerable 
evil  within  some  limits,  the  statute  of  premunire 
was  contrived.  By  that  statute  it  is  enacted, 
"  that  all  people  of  the  king's  legiance,  who 
"  shall  draw  any  out  of  the  realm  in  a  plea, 
"  whereof  the  cognizance  pertains  to  the  king's 
"  court,  or  of  things  whereof  judgments  are  giv- 
en in  the  king's  court,  shall  have  two  months 
warning  given  them  to  appear  in  the  king's 
*  courts  to  answer  the  contempt ;  and  if  they  do 
"  not  appear  in  their  proper  persons  to  be  at  the 
"  law  within  the  time  appointed,  they,  their  pro- 
"  curators,  &c.  shall  from  that  day  forth  be  put 
*  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  their  lands, 

*  See  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  25.  Ed.  III. 
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?.  goods,  and  chattels,  shall  be  forfeited  to  theCent  XIV- 
"  king,  and  their  bodies  imprisoned,  and  ran-  '  ^ 
"  somed  at  the  king's  will."*  But  no  statutes 
could  put  a  period  to  the  mischiefs  which  Eng- 
land suffered  from  its  connection  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  till  that  connection  was  happily  dis- 
solved. 

An  event  happened  during  the  primacy  of  Power  of 
archbishop  Islep,  which  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  the  times  we  are 
now  considering,  and  therefore  merits  a  place  in 
history.  Robert  Lord  Morley,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  baronsofthekingdom,committed  some 
trespasses  in  a  park  belonging  to  William  Bate- 
man,bishopof  Norwich.  Forthesethe  bishop  pro- 
secuted him  with  so  much  vigour,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  own  power,  and  of  the  most  earnest  in- 
terposition of  the  king  in  his  favour,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  following  ignominious 
penance  :  To  walk  in  his  waistcoat,  bare-headed 
and  bare-foot,  with  a  wax-candle,  weighing  six 
pounds,  lighted  in  his  hand,  through  the  streets 
of  Norwich,  to  the  cathedral ;  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  to 
beg  the  bishop's  pardon  in  the  most  humble 
posture  and  language.f 

But  though  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  this 
time,  was  almost  irresistible,  when  it  was  con- 
ducted with  prudence  and  temper ;  yet,  when  it 
was  exercised  with  violence  and  passion,  it  was 

•  Statutes  at  Large.  f  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  415. 
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Cent.  xiv.  sometimes  baffled.  Of  this  the  famous  dispute 
"^  between  Lady  Blanch,  Baroness  Wake,  and 
Thomas  de  Lylde,  bishop  of  Ely,  affords  a  most 
remarkable  example.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
dispute  (the  particulars  ofwhich  are  too  many  to 
be  here  inserted,)  that  prelate  appears  to  have 
had  right  on  his  side;  but  in  the  progress  of  it,  he 
acted  with  such  intolerable  insolence,  pride,  and 
passion,  that  he  became  universally  odious,  was 
deprived  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see,  obliged 
to  fly  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  a  foreign  land,  1361* 

Seven  sees 

vacant.  A  most  destructive  pestilence  raged  in  Eng- 

land, and  several  other  countries,  1360 ;  and  in 
that  year  no  fewer  than  seven  English  bishop- 
rics became  vacant,  which  were  all  filled  by  papal 
provisions.f  So  little  effect  had  the  statute  of 
provisors,  which  had  been  made  against  that  en- 
croachment of  the  pope,  only  ten  years  before. 

Death  of        Simon  Islep,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did 

Simon  ,  .  ,  .  ,. 

islep,  and  not  long  survive  this  great  mortality  amongst 
of  Simon"  his  brethren.  For,  having  languished  about 
Langham.  three  years  under  a  paralytic  disorder,  he  expir- 
ed at  Magfield,  April  16,  13664  The  pope  at 
this  time,  seems  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  dis- 
playing his  contempt  of  the  laws  which  had  been 
made  inEngland  against  his  provisions,  by  filling 
every  see  that  became  vacant  in  that  manner. 
Though  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  had  chosen 

»  Anglia  Sacra,  t-  1 .  p.  (552.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  43. 

$  Id.  ibid.  p.  4G. 
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William  Edyndon,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  beCentXIV- 
archbishop,  the  pope  granted  a  provision  to  that """ "Y""*^ 
important  station  to  Simon  Langham  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  chancellor  of  England,  who  was  ad- 
mitted into  it  without  any  opposition.* 

The  translation  of  this  prelate  gave  as  much  Verses, 
pleasure  to  the  diocese  of  Ely,  as  it  gave  disgust 
to  that  of  Canterbury.     This  appears  from  the 
following  rhyming  Latin  verses  made  on  that 
occasion : 

Exultant  cali,  quia  Simon  transit  ab  Ely, 

Ad  cujus  adventum,  flent  in  Kent  millia  centum.+ 

Archbishop  Langham  had  not  much  comfort  Archbishop 
in  his  promotion,  and  did  not  enjoy  it  long.    The  ham?  re- 
pope  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  s'gnation- 
and  he  imprudently  accepted  of  that  dignity 
without  consulting  the  king ;  who  was  so  much 
offended  at  his  presumption,  that  he  seized  the 
temporalities  of  his  see.     Being  much  dispirited 
by  the  king's  displeasure,  he  resigned  his  arch- 
bishopric, November  28,  1368,  and  retired  to 
Avignon,  where  he  died  1378.f 

On  the  resignation  of  archbishop  Langham,  Wittiesey 
William  Wittiesey,  bishop  of  London,  was  pro- priraate' 
moted  to  the   primacy  by  a  papal  provision. 
Atyout  this  time  almost  all  the  great  places  of 
power  and  profit  in  the  kingdom  were  filled  by 
clergymen  ;  which  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  the 

•  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  4C>.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  47. 

$  Id.  ibid.  p.  47,  48,  120. 
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Cent.  xiv.  commons,  as  well  as  temporal  lords,  that  they 
^—-y— '  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Westminster  1371,  representing,  "  that 
"  the  government  of  the  kingdom  had  for  a 
"  long  time  been  managed  by  men  of  the  church, 
"  whereby  many  mischiefs  and  damages  had  hap- 
"  pened  in  time  heretofore,  to  the  disherison  of 
"  the  crown,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
"  kingdom ;"  and  praying,  "  that  it  would  there- 
"  fore  please  the  king,  that  laymen,  and  no 
"  others,  might  for  the  future  be  made  chan- 
"  cellor,  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  privy  seal,  barons 
"  of  the  exchequer,  comptroller,  or  other  great 
"  officers  and  governors  of  the  kingdom."  But 
to  this  petition  the  king  returned  the  following 
answer,  which  implied  a  refusal :  "  He  would  do 
"  in  this  point  what  seemed  best  to  him  by  ad- 
*'  vice  of  his  council."* 
King's  a\\  tiie  applications  that  had  been  made  to  the 

writs  to  the  ■*•  ■*■ 

bishops,  court  of  Rome,  and  all  the  laws  that  had  been 
enacted  in  England  against  the  papal  provisions 
and  reservations,  had  produced  little  or  no  effect. 
The  pope  still  continued  to  bestow  many  of  the 
best  benefices  of  the  kingdom  upon  foreigners 
by  his  provisions,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  no 
such  applications  had  been  made,  and  no  such 
laws  had  existed.  In  order  to  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  grievance,  the  king  sent  his  writs  to 
all  the  bishops,  1374,  requiring  them  to  return 
certificates    into    chancery   of   all   the    bene- 

■  Parliamentary  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  309,  310. 
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h'ces  in  their  respective  dioceses  that  were  in  theCentXIV- 
possession  of  Italians,  and  other  foreigners.*  "Y""-/ 

Archbishop  Whittlesey,  after  a  very  tedious  simonSud- 
illness,  died  in  summer,  ]374.f  Soon  after  hisburtypri* 
death,  the  monks  of  Canterbury  re-elected  their 
former  archbishop,  Cardinal  Langham,  who 
was  still  alive,  and  resided  at  Avignon. :{:  The 
king,  greatly  offended  at  this  choice,  applied  to 
the  pope  ;  who,  at  his  request,  translated  Simon 
Sudbury  from  the  see  of  London  to  that  of  Can- 
terbury, by  a  bull,  dated  11th  May  1375.§ 
By  such  imprudent  applications  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  disputes  at  home,  the 
power  of  the  pope  was  confirmed,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  diminish  it  were  defeated. 

It  was  probably  from  the  information  they  Extortions 
had  received  from  the  returns  of  the  bishops  tOp0pe.c 
the  above  mentioned  writs,  that  the  commons 
in  parliament,  1376,  presented  a  very  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  against  the  intolera- 
ble extortions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  In  this  re- 
monstrance it  is  affirmed,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed it  is  hardly  credible,  "  That  the  taxes  paid 
"  to  the  pope,  yearly  out  of  England,  amounted 
"  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  taxes  paid  to 
"  the  king."|| 

The  insatiable  avarice,  and  insupportable  ty-  John 
ranny,  of  the  court  ofRome,had  given  such  uni-  tempts  a 
versal  disgust,  that  a  bold  attack  made  about  this  r.eforT', 

D  tion  of  the 

timeon  the  authority  of  that  court,  and  doctrines  church. 

"  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.  -j-  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  2.  p.  120. 

$  Id.  ibid.  §  Id.  ibid.  ||  Cotton's  Abridge,  p.  128. 
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cent. xiv.  of  that  church,  was  at  first  more  successful  than 
could  have  been  expected,  in  that  dark  supersti- 
tious age.    This  attack  was  made  by  the  famous 
Dr  John  Wickliff,  who   was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished.  His  reputation  for  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue,  was  so  great,  that  archbishop  Islep  ap- 
pointed him  the  first  warden  of  Canterbury  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  1365.*     His  lectures  in  divi- 
nity which  heread  in  that  university,  were  much 
admired,  though  in  these  lectures  he  treated  the 
clergy,  andparticularly  the  mendicant  friars,  with 
no  little  freedom  and  severity.  A  discourse  which 
he  published  against  the  pope's  demand  of  ho- 
mage and  tribute  from  Edward  III.  for  the  king- 
dom of  England,  recommended  him  so  much  to 
that  prince,  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  several 
benefices,   and  employed   him  in  several  em- 
bassies.!    In  one  of  these  embassies  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  1374,  he  discovered  so  many  of 
the   corruptions   of  that    court,    and   of   the 
errors  of  that  church,  that  he  became  more  bold 
and  more  severe  in  his  censures  of  those  errors 
and  corruptions.     He  even  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  call  the  pope  antichrist,  to  deny  his  supre- 
macy, and  to  expose  his  intolerable  tyranny  and 
extortions  in  the   strongest   colours.     This,   as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  drew  upon 
him  the  indignation  of  his  holiness,  and  involved 
him  in  various  troubles.     Pope  Gregory  XI. 

*  Collier's  Church  Hist.  App.  No.  17. 
•j-  Biogruphiu  Britannica.  p.  42GO, 
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published  several  thundering  bulls  against  him,  Cent  xiv. 
1377, commanding  him  to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  —  Y 
and  brought  to  trial,  for  his  damnable  heresies.* 
The  affection  of  the  people,  and  the  favour 
of  the  court,  protected  him  from  imprison- 
ment ;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  appear  before 
Simon  Sudbury  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
William  Courtney  bishop  of  London,  who  had 
been  appointed  his  judges  by  the  pope.  At 
this  appearance  he  had  the  honour  to  be  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  king- 
dom, John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
Lord  Henry  Percy  marshal  of  England.  These 
two  lords  demanded  a  chair  for  Dr  Wickliff; 
which  being  denied  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
some  very  angry  words  passed  between  that  pre- 
late and  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  which  excited 
so  violent  a  tumult  in  the  court,  that  it  broke  up 
in  great  confussion,  without  doing  any  business. 
Dr  Wickliff  made  a  second  appearance  before 
the  papal  commissioners  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
was  attended  by  so  great  a  body  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  that  his  judges  were  deterred  from  pro- 
nouncing any  sentence  against  him  ;  and  their 
commission  soon  after  terminated  by  the  death 
of  the  pope,  March  27,  1378.f 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  with  certainty  His  doc 
and  precision,  what  were  the  real  sentiments,  in ' 
some  particulars,  of  this  illustrious  champion  of 
truth  and  liberty,  against  the  errors  and  tyranny  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  because  he  seems,  in  some 

•  Waking,  p.  201—204.  f  Id.  p.  205. 
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<j«m.xiv. tilings,  to  have  changed  his  mind;  and  because 
v'— -v— ^  certain  tenents  wereimputed  to  him  by  his  adver- 
saries which  he  did  not  hold.    It  is  not  possible, 
for  example,  to  believe  that  so  wise  and  good  a 
man  as  Wickliff  could  maintain  so  impious  an 
absurdity  as  this,  "  That  God  ought  to  obey  the 
"  devil ;"  and  yet  this  was  imputed  to  him  by 
his  enemies  *     Upon  the  whole,  it  very  plainly 
appears  from  his  writings,  that   the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  were  very  nearly  the  same  with 
those  which  were  propagated  by  our  more  suc- 
cessful reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
council  of     The  prosecution  against  Dr  Wickliff  was  sus- 
un°dedr°n     pended  for  some  time,  by  the  schism  in  the  pa- 
archbishop  pacy  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Gregory  XI. 
and  by  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land, which   threw   all  things  into  confusion. 
In  this  tumult,  archbishop  Sudbury,  one  of  his 
most  zealous  adversaries,  was  beheaded  by  the 
insurgents  on  Tower-hill,  June  14,  1381.   Wil- 
liam   Courtney  bishop  of  London,    was    pro- 
moted to  the  primacy  by  a  bull  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VI.  (who  had  been  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land to  be  the  lawful  pope),  dated  the  8th  Sep- 
tember the  same  year.f     As  soon  as  the  insur- 
rection of  the  commons  was  quelled,  and  the 
public  tranquillity  restored,  the  new  primate 
applied  with  great  zeal  to  the  suppression  of 
the  heretical  opinions  (as  he  esteemed  them) 
which  were  propagated  by  Wickliff  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   With  this  view,  he  assembled  a  council 

•  Hen.  Knyghton.  col.  2648.  *  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  121. 
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of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  and  many  doctors  cent.xi  v. 
of  divinity,  and  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in 
the  priory  of  the  preaching  friars,  London, 
May  17,  1382.  Before  this  council  he  laid  twen- 
ty-four opinions  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
Wickliff,  for  their  examination  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil unanimously  declared  ten  of  these  opinions 
heretical,  and  fourteen  of  them  erroneous.  Sev- 
eral suspected  persons  were  then  brought  be- 
fore the  council,  particularly  Nicholas  Hereford 
and  Philip  Rapyngdon,  doctors  in  divinity,  and 
John  Ayshton,  A.  M.  and  commanded  to  de- 
clare their  sentiments  of  these  opinions.  Their 
declarations  appearing  to  the  council  evasive  and 
unsatisfactory,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  con- 
victed of  heresy.*  The  ancient  historian  Henry 
Knyghton  relates,  that  Dr  Wickliff  was  brought 
before  this  council,  and  that  he  made  a  kind  of 
recantation  of  his  heretical  opinions.f  But  as 
nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  record,  it  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake,  if  not  a  calumny.  On  the  day 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  council,  there  was  a 
solemn  procession  in  London  ;  after  which  Dr 
Kinygham,  a  Carmelite  friar,  preached  to  the 
people,  and  published  the  doctrines  which  had 
been  condemned ;  declaring,  That  all  persons 
who  taught,  favoured,  or  believed  any  of  these 
doctrines,  were  excommunicated  heretics.f  To 
give  the  greater  weight  to  the  decrees  of  this 
council,  the  clergy  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 

•  Spelman.  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  629 — 636. 

f  H.  Knyghton.  col.  2649.  X  U-  col.  2652. 
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cent. xiv.  publish  a  proclamation,  July  12,  authorising  and 
commanding  the  bishops  to  seize  and  imprison 
all  persons  who  are  suspected  of  holding  any  of 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  condemned.* 

The  doctrines  of  WicklifF  had  for  some  years 
made  a  mighty  noise  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  they  were  first  published,  and  where  they 
had  many  violent  opposers,  and  many  zealous  ad- 
vocates. Dr  Berton,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
university  1381,  and  Dr  Stokes,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  former ;  and  Dr  Hereford  and  Dr 
Rapyngdon  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  the  decrees  of  his 
late  council  to  Oxford,  commanding  Dr  Stokes 
to  publish  them  at  St  Frideswyde's  church,  on 
Corpus-Christi  day;  and  Dr  Rigge,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  university,  to  assist  and  protect  him  in 
performing  that  office.  Dr  Philip  Rapyngdon 
had  been  appointed  to  preach  at  that  church  on 
that  day,  and  declaimed  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  WicklifF ;  and  his 
sermon  was  heard  with  approbation.  But  when 
Dr  Stokes  attempted  to  publish  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  London,  he  was  interrupted  with 
clamours  and  reproaches ;  which  obliged  him  to 
desist,  without  having  recieved  any  countenance 
or  protection  from  the  chancellor  or  proctors, 
who  were  secret  favourers  of  the  new  opinions. 
For  this  negligence  they  wrere  summoned  to 
appear  before  archbishop  Courtney,  who  treated 

*  Spelman.  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  628. 
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them  very  roughly,  and  by  threats  prevailed  up-Cent.xiv. 
on  them  to  return  to  Oxford,  and  to  publish v— v-"' 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  London,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  first  in  St  Mary's  church, 
and  afterwards  in  the  schools  * 

While  the  doctrines  of  WicklifF  were  propa-  Death  of 
gated  and  opposed  with  so  much  zeal,  at  Oxford  Wlckhff- 
and  other  places,  he  (being  in  a  declining  state 
of  health)  resided  during  the  two  last  years  of 
his  life,  at  his  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Lieces- 
tershire,  employed  in  finishing  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  other  works.     Being  seized 
with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  speech,  Dec.  28,  1384,  he  expired  on  the 
last  day  of  that  year.     As  the  clergy  had  hated 
and  prosecuted  him  with  great  violence  dur- 
ing his  life,  they  exulted  with   indecent  joy 
at  his  decease  and  death,  ascribing  them  to  the 
immediate  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  his  heresy. 
"  On  the  day  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  arch- 
"  bishop  of  Canterbury  (says  Walsingham,  a 
u  contemporary  historian,)  that  limb  of  the  devil, 
"  enemy  of  the  church,  deceiver  of  the  people, 
"  idol  of  heretics,  mirror  of  hypocrites,  author 
"  of  schism,  sower  of  hatred,  and  inventor  of  lies, 
"  John  Wickliff*,  was,  by  the  immediate  judg- 
"  merit  of  God,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy, 
"  which  seized  all  the  members  of  his  body, 
"  when  he  was  ready  (as  they  say)  to  vomit  forth 
"  his  blasphemies  against  the  blessed  St  Thomas, 
"  in  a  sermon  which  he  had  prepared  to  preach 

•  A.  Wood.  Jli»t.  Oxon.  p.  190 — 1!>2. 
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Cent xiv.»  that  day."*     But  these  reproaches  do  honour 

W"Y"""^  to  his  memory,  as  they  were  brought  upon  him 

by  his  vigorous  efforts  to  deliver  his  countrymen 

from  the  errors,  superstitions,  and  extortions,  of 

the  church  of  Rome. 

Great  sue-     Though  the  jov  of  the  clergy  at  the  death  of 

cess  of  the  .         .  P 

preachers  Dr  Wickliff  was  very  great,  it  was  not  of  long 
trines.d°C  duration.  They  soon  found  that  his  doctrines 
had  not  died  with  him,  but  were  propagated 
with  great  zeal,  and  no  little  success,  by  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  commonly  called  Lollards.^ 
Many  of  those  who  were  preachers  travelled  up 
and  down  the  country  on  foot,  in  a  very  plain 
dress,  declaiming  with  great  vehemence  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy.  These  preachers  were  not  only  admired 
and  followed  by  the  common  people,  but  were 
favoured  and  protected  by  several  persons  of 
high  rank  and  great  power,  particularly  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Lords  Percy,  Latimer, 
Clifford,  Hilton  and  others4  By  the  zeal, 
activity,  and  eloquence  of  the  preachers,  under 
the  protection  of  these  great  men,  the  new 
doctrines  as  they  were  called,  gained  ground 
so  fast,  that,  as  a  temporary  historian  of 
the  best  credit  affirms,  "more  than  one  half 
"  of  the  people  of  England,  in  a  few  years,  be- 
"  came  Lollards."§  The  same  historian,  who 
was  a  clergyman,  and  a  most  inveterate  enemy 

•  T.  Walsing.  Hist.  Angl.  p.  312. 

f  Hen.  Knyghton.  col.  2663.  %  Id.  col.  2661. 
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to  the  Lollards,  acknowledges,  that  as  WicklifT'cent.xiv. 
excelled  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age  in  dispu- 
tation, so  some  of  his  followers,  in  a  very  little 
time  became  very  eloquent  preachers,  and  very 
powerful  disputants;  which  he  ascribes  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  devil,  who,  he  says,  took  posses- 
sion of  them  as  soon  as  they  became  Lollards.* 
The  clergy,  alarmed  and  enraged  at  this  rapid 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  attempted  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  violence  and  persecution,  which  have 
been  often  employed  by  power  against  truth. 
They  procured,  or  at  least  promulgated,  a  sta- 
tute which  still  appears  in  our  statute-book 
(though  the  commons,  it  is  said,  never  assent- 
ed to  it,)  empowering  and  commanding  all  she- 
riffs to  seize  and  imprison  all  preachers  of  heresy.f 
They  also  prevailed  upon  the  king,  1387,  to  grant 
a  commission  to  certain  persons  to  seize  all  the 
books  and  writings  of  John  WicklifF,  Nicolas 
Hereford,  John  Ayshton,  and  other  heretical 
writers,  and  to  imprison  allwhotranscribed,sold, 
bought,  or  concealed  such  books4  By  these 
methods,  theclergy  hoped  tointerruptthepreach- 
ing  and  writing  of  the  reforming  teachers,  by 
which  they  chiefly  propagated  their  opinions. 
But  the  contemporary  historian  Knyghton  ob- 
serves, with  regret,  "  that  these  laws  and  edicts 
"  were  but  slowly  and  faintly  executed,  because 
11  the  time  of  correction  was  not  yet  come."§ 

•  H.  Knyghton,  col.  2664. 

f    RufFhead's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1.  p.  3.38. 
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cent.  xiv.     Though  the  violent  factions  amongst  the  nobi- 
^— ~Y""-/lity,and  the  general  animosity  of  the  laity  against 
persons      the  clergy,  on  account  of  their  excessive  power 
heresy.      Mwl  riches,  prevented  for  a  time  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  penal  statutes  against  heretics  ; 
several  persons  were  apprehended  and  tried  upon 
these  statutes.     Some  of  them,  as  particularly 
Hereford,  Ayshton,  and  Rapyngdon,  who  had 
been  the  most  zealous  propagators  of  Wickliff's 
doctrines,  were,  by  threats  and  promises,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  kind  of  recantation,  and 
to  desist  from  preaching  these  doctrines.*  Others 
escaped  with  slight  censures,  by  giving  artful, 
evasive  explanations  of  their  tenets.    In  general 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  followers  of  Wick- 
liffwere  not  very  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  none  of  them  were  capitally  pun- 
ished in  the  reign  of  Richard  H.f 
statute  of      In  spite  of  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
premunire.  England  again  st  the  tyrannical  usurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  they  still  continued,  or  rather  in- 
creased. When  aclerk  had  obtained  a  sentence  in 
favour  of  his  presentation  to  a  church  in  the  king's 
court,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  inducted 
him  in  consequence  of  that  sensence,  it  was  usual 
for  the  pope,  on  the  complaint  of  the  losing  party, 
to  excommunicate  the  bishop.  When  an  English 
bishop  had  by  any  means  offended  his  holiness, 
he  sometimes  punished  him  by  translating  him  to 
a  foreign  see,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of 

•  Hen.  Knyghton,  col.  2657,  &c. 

f  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  136. 
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the  king.  Upon  a  complaint  of  these  papal  usur-  cent,  xiv 
pations  by  the  commons,  in  a  parliament  at  Win-  *  "V" 
Chester,  1392,  a  very  severe  law  was  made  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  solicited,  or 
brought  into  the  kingdom,  any  papal  bulls  of 
excommunication,  translation,  or  other  thing 
against  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  crown.* 

These  contests  between  the  kinsc  and  parlia-  Kemon- 

°  *■  strance  of 

ment  of  England  and  the  court  ot  Rome,  en-theLoi- 
couraged  the  Lollards  to  make  bold  and  direct  paarriiament. 
attacks  on  the  established  church.  Accordingly, 
they  presented  to  a  parliament  which  was  held 
by  the  duke  of  York  (the  king  being  in  Ireland,) 
at  Westminster,  1394,  a  remonstrance  contain- 
ing twelve  articles  of  complaint  against  the 
church  and  clergy,  praying  for  redress  and  re- 
formation. In  this  remonstrance,  they  complain 
chiefly  of  the  exorbitant  power,  excessive  wealth, 
and  profligate  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  last  they 
ascribe  chiefly  to  their  vows  of  celibacy ;  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  superstitious  practices 
which  the  belief  of  it  produced  ;  of  prayers  for 
the  dead ;  of  the  worship  of  images ;  of  pilgrim- 
ages ;  of  auricular  confession  and  its  consequen- 
ces ;  and  of  several  other  particulars  in  which  the 
present  protestant  churches  differ  from  the 
church  of  Rome.f  What  reception  this  remon- 
strance met  with  from  the  parliament  we  are  not 
informed.     About  the  same  time  the  Lollards 

*  Ruffhead'  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  406. 

f  Collier's  Ecclesiastic.*!  Hist.  vol.  1 ,  p.  ,>98. 
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Cunt.xiv.  published  several  satirical  papers,  painting  the 
~v-"^  deceitful  arts,  abominable  vices,  and  absurd  opi- 
nions, of  the  clergy,   in  very  strong  colours; 
which  excited  both  the  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  people  against  them.     Some  of  these  papers, 
written  with  much  asperity,  and  no  little  wit, 
were  posted  upon  the  most  public  places  in 
London  and  Westminster.* 
The  king       The  clergy  were  so  much  alarmed  at  these 
K T     l)°^  attac^'s' tnat  tney  dispatched  the  archbishop 
land  to  pro.  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  several  other 
church!     commissioners,  to  the  king  in  Ireland,  to  entreat 
him  to  return  immediately  into  England,  to  pro- 
tect the  church,  which  was  in  danger  of  destruc- 
tion.   "  As  soon  (says  a  contemporary  historian) 
"  as  the  king  heard  the  representation  of  the 
*'  commissioners,  being  inspired  with  the  Divine 
f*  Spirit,  he  hastened  into  England,  thinking  it 
"  more  necessary  to  defend  the  church  than  to 
"  conquer  kingdoms."f     On  his  arrival ,  he  call- 
ed   before   him  the   Lords  Clifford,  Latimer, 
Montacue,  and  other  great  men  who  favoured 
the  Lollards,  and  threatened  them  with  imme- 
diate death,  if  they  gave  any  further  encourage- 
ment to  heretical  preachers.     Intimidated  by 
these  threats,  they  complied  with  the  king's  de- 
sire, and  withdrew  their  protection. 

Several  Lollard  preachers,  discouraged  by 
this  defection  of  their  patrons,  soon  after  recant- 
ed their  opinions,  and  returned  into  the  bosom  of 

*  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  462.  &c.     T.  Walsing.  p.  351. 
f  T.  Walsingham,  p.  351. 
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thechurcli.  Thomas  Arundelarchbishopof York,  Cent.xiv. 
who  was  a  most  violent  enemy  to  the  Lollards,  s"""v-*' 
obliged  thosein  his  province  who  recanted  to  take 
the  following  curious  oath,  which  I  shall  give  in 

the  original  language  and  spelling :  "  I ,  be- 

"  fore  you,  worshipful  fader  and  lord  archbishop 
"  of  Yhork,  and  your  clergy,  with  my  free  will 
•'  and  full  avysed,  swere  to  God  and  to  all  his 
"  seyntes,  upon  this  holy  gospel,  that  fro  this  day 
*'  forthword,  I  shall  worship  images,  with  praying 
"  and  offering  unto  them,  in  the  worship  of  the 
"  saints,  that  they  be  made  after ;  and  also,  I  shall 
"  never  more  despise  pylgremage ;  ne  states  of 
"  holy  chyrche,  in  no  degre.  And  also  I  shall 
"  be  buxum  to  the  laws  of  holy  chyrche,  and  to 
"  yhowe,  as  to  myn  archbishop,  and  myn  other 
"  ordinaries  and  curates,  and  keep  the  laws  up 
"  mypowerand  meyntein  them.  And  also,Ishall 
"  never  more  meyntein,  ne  techen,  ne  defender), 
"  errors,  conclusions,  ne  techeng  of  the  Lollards 
"  ne  swych  conclusions  and  techengs  that  men 
"  clopeth  Lollards  doctrine  ;  ne  shall  her  books, 
u  ne  swych  books,  ne  hem  or  ony  suspect  or  dif- 
"  famed  of  Lollardary,  receyve  or  company  with 
"  all,  willingly,  or  defend  in  tho  matters ;  and  if 
"  I  know  any  swych,  I  shall,  with  all  the  hast 
"  that  I  may,  do  yhowe,  or  els  your  nex  officers, 
"  to  wyten,  and  of  ther  bokes,"  &c* 

When  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  in  this  Archbishop 
posture,  and  that  reformation  which  had  been  banished. 

•  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  5(;s). 
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Cent.  xiv.  begun  by  Doctor  Wickliff  had  received  this  se- 
^—v*— '  vere  check,  William  Courtney  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  died,  July  31,  1396,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
York.  As  this  prelate  had  long  been  the  most 
active  adversary  of  the  Lollards,  he  soon  disco- 
vered, by  his  conduct,  that  he  designed  to  em- 
ploy against  them  all  the  additional  power  he 
had  acquired  by  his  promotion  to  the  primacy  * 
But  before  he  had  time  to  execute  this  design,  he 
was  involved  in  troubles  which  deprived  him  of 
all  his  power.  These  troubles  proceeded  from  his 
having  been  one  of  that  party  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  which,  in  1586,  obtained  a  commission 
from  parliament,  investing  them  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  state.  By  one  of  those  revolutions 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  English  his- 
tory, that  party  were  now  overturned,  and 
prosecuted  with  great  severity,  for  obtaining 
and  executing  that  commission.  The  archbi- 
shop, and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Arundel,  were 
tried  by  their  peers  in  parliament,  in  Sep.  1397, 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  earl  was  beheaded,  and 
the  archbishop  deprived  and  banished.* 
wfiden  After  the  departure  of  archbishop  Arundel 
primate.  out  Gf  the  kingdom,  Roger  Walden,  treasurer  of 
England,  was  promoted  to  the  primacy,  and  in- 
stalled March  25,   13984     The  pope  having 

*   A.  Wood,  Hist.  Univers.  Oxon.  p.  190. 

f  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  2.  p.  464,  &c.         +  T.  WftUing.  p.  354. 
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gratified  the  king,  by  withdrawing  hisf  avour  from  Cent.  xiv. 
Arundel,  consenting  to  the  promotion  of  Walden,  ^^""'V"— ' 
and  granting  a  bull  confirmingall  the  transactions 
of  the  late  parliament,  thought  it  a  proper  time  to 
apply  for  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  provisors  and 
premunire,  which  set  some  bounds  to  his  power  in 
England.  To  solicit  this  affair,  he  sent  a  legate  to 
the  king,  who  was  received  with  great  respect, 
and  loaded  with  presents,  but  could  not  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  offensive  statutes.*  The  ecclesi- 
astical transactions  of  archbishop  Walden  are  not 
well  known,  and  could  not  be  very  important ; 
for  those  troubles  which  commenced  1399,  ter- 
minated in  his  deprivation,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  primate,  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  the  History  of 
fourteenth  century  hath  been  ill  preserved,  ow-  orscoUand. 
ing  to  the  unsettled  and  unhappy  state  of  that 
country  in  that  period.  William  Fraser  bishop 
of  St  Andrew's  having  died  in  France,  1297,  he 
was  succeeded  by  William  Lamberton  parson  of 
Campsie,  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Glas- 
gow. The  pope  sent  a  bull  to  all  the  bishops  of 
Scotland,  1302,  complaining  that  they  stirred 
up  the  people  under  their  charge  to  war  against 
the  king  of  England  ;  and  commanding  them 
to  promote  peace.j  This  papal  mandate  was 
little  regarded  by  the  Scotch  prelates,  particu- 
larly by  those  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  who 

•  T.  Walsing.  p.  S.">6.  f   R}™er.  Ford,  t.  p.  2.  905. 
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cent.xiv.  having  been  taken,  were  committed  to  prison  by 
s~Tm-'  Edward  I.  1306.*  That  prince  complained  to 
the  pope  of  these  two  bishops,  accusing  them  of 
having  stirred  up  the  people  of  Scotland  to  re- 
bel against  him.f  After  bishop  Lamberton  had 
been  confined  in  England  above  two  years,  hav- 
ing taken  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward  II.  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  into  Scotland, 
1 3084  This  prelate  seems  to  have  paid  no  re- 
gard to  the  oath  of  fealty  which  he  had  taken 
to  the  king  of  England,  after  he  was  set  at  li- 
berty ;  for  he  presided  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  clergy,  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  the  right  of  king  Robert  Bruce 
to  the  crown  was  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms, 
at  Dundee,  24th  Feb.  J309.§  Towards  the 
end  of  that  year,  we  find  him  employed,  at  the 
abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  near  Edinburgh,  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  the  knights-templars, 
in  conjunction  with  John  de  Soleres,  the  pope's 
legate. [|  Not  long  after  this  he  seems  to  have 
returned  to  the  party,  and  to  have  regained  the 
favour,  of  the  king  of  England.  For  that  prince 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  dated  at  Berwick, 
24th  July  1311,  earnestly  intreating  his  holi- 
ness not  to  insist  on  the  attendance  of  William 
Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  in  the  council  of  Vienne, 
because  the  residence  of  that  prelate  in  Scot- 
land was  absolutely  necesssary  to  support  his 

•  Rymer.  Feed.  t.  2.  p.  1016.  f  Id.  ibid. 

+  Id.  vol.3,  p.  118,  119. 

§  Wilkin.  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  302,  &c.  ||  Id.  ibid.  p.  380. 
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authority  in  that  country  *  Bishop  Lamberton  Cent.  xiv. 
continued  in  the  English  interest  till  after  the  "~"-y~-^ 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  Robert  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
when  he  made  his  peace  with  that  prince.  This 
excited  the  most  violent  resentment  in  king 
Edward,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  dated 
at  Westminster,  July  1, 1318,  in  which  he  paint- 
ed the  bishop  of  St  Andrew's  in  the  blackest 
colours,  as  an  impious  traitor,  who  had  violated 
the  most  solemn  oaths.f  This  prelate  was  a 
benefactor  to  his  see,  built  several  churches, 
finished  and  consecrated  his  cathedral,  and  died 
in  1328,4 

Robert  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow  fromwishart 
1272  to  1316,  was  a  more  steady  patriot,  and  J^^ 
more  zealous  assertor  of  the  independency  of 
his  country,  than  his  brother  and  contemporary 
bishop  Lamberton.  This  involved  him  in 
many  troubles,  particularly  a  long  imprison- 
ment in  England,  from  which  he  was  not  de- 
livered till  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
when  he  was  exchanged  for  some  of  the  English 
nobles  taken  in  that  action. § 

James  Bennet,  or  Bane,  archdeacon  of  St  Bishop 
Andrew's,  succeeded  bishop  Lamberton  in  theBane* 
primacy  of  Scotland ;  and  being  in  that  high 
station,  he  crowned  David  II.  in  1329.     When 
Edward  Baliol  recovered  the  crown  of  Scotland, 

•  Rymeri  Feed.  t.  3.  p.  274.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  71P< 

*  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  p.  15. 
§  Rymeri  Feed,  t.  :i   p.  4H9. 

VOL.  VIII.  C, 
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Cent.  xiv.  this  prelate  continued  faithful  to  king  David, 

wv— 'and  retired  into  Flanders,  where  he  died,  at 
Bruges,  22d  September  1332  * 

Landeiu  ^ne  PUDnc  affairs  of  Scotland  being  very  un- 
settled at  this  time,  and  a  dispute  having  arisen 
about  the  succession  of  the  see  of  St  Andrew's, 
it  continued  vacant  about  nine  years,  when 
William  Land  ells,  provost  of  Kinkell,  was  pro- 
moted to  it,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope  at 
Avignon  in  1341.  This  prelate  enjoyed  his  pro- 
motion no  less  than  forty-four  years ;  and  hav- 
ing a  good  paternal  estate,  he  lived  with  great 
magnificence  and  hospitality .f  He  appears 
to  have  been  much  engaged  in  the  civil  and 
political  transactions  of  those  turbulent  times 
in  which  he  flourished;  and  in  particular  he 
was  the  first  commissioner  for  Scotland  in  the 
tedious  negotiations  for  the  delivery  of  King 
David  II.  from  his  captivity  in  England.^ 
Bishop  Landells  procured  for  himself  and  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  the  privilege  of  disposing 
of  their  personal  estates  by  testament ;  which, 
it  seeems,  they  had  not  enjoyed  before  his 
time.§  He  died  at  St  Andrew's,  15th  October 
1385.11 

Stephen.  Stephen  de  Pay,  prior  of  St  Andrew's,  was 
elected  to  be  bishop  of  that  see ;  but  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  in  his  passage  to  the 

•  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  15.  +  Id.  p.  16. 

±  Rymeri  Feed.  t.  3.  p.  632,  711,  73C, 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  55.  ||  Fordun,  t.  1.  p.  364. 
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papal  court,  lie  died   at  Alnwick,   in  March  cem-xiv. 


386* 
Robert  Trail,  doctor  of  the  civil  and  canon  Bish°P 

Trail. 


laws,  was  promoted  to  the  primacy  of  Scotland 
by  the  pope,  who  paid  him  some  very  high,  but 
not  unmerited,  compliments  on  that  occasion. 
This  prelate  had  the  chief  direction  both  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  conducted  with  equal  wisdom  and  fe- 
licity. He  was  so  rigid  and  severe  (says  a  con- 
temporary historian)  in  the  exercise  of  church- 
discipline,  that  no  clergyman  in  his  diocese 
dared  to  keep  a  concubine  publicly .f  He 
built  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's,  in  which  he 
died  in  1401. 

There  were  twelve  bishoprics  in  Scotland  in 
this  period,  besides  that  of  St  Andrew's ;  which 
were  those  of  Glasgow,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen, 
Moray,  Brechin,  Dunblane,  Ross,  Caithness, 
Orkney,  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Isles.  But 
a  particular  detail  of  the  several  prelates  of  these 
sees  would  be  more  tedious  than  instructive.!: 

The  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  which  made  so 
much  noise  in  England,  seem  to  have  been  little 
known  or  regarded  in  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  vio- 
lent animosities  and  frequent  wars  which  then 
subsisted  between  these  two  kingdoms. 

*  Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  17- 

•J-  Fordun,  t.  1.  p.  364. 

X  See  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  the  several  sees  within 

Scotland. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
LAWS  OF  GBEAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  KING 
JOHN,  1216,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  1399. 

1  he   constitution,  government,   and  laws  of  various 
Britain  have  been  formed  upon  various  plans,  govern" 
and  have  passed  through  various  changes,  inment" 
their  progress  towards  that  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  stability  to  which  they  have  happily 
attained.  The  plans  of  the  British,Roman,  Saxon, 
and  Norman  governments  have  been  delineated, 
andagencralvievvoftheir  several  systems  of  laws 
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and  political  arrangements  hath  been  given  in 

the  former  volumes  of  this  work.* 

General         That  plan  of  government  and  system  of  laws 

Snstitu-the  commonly  called  the  feudal  system,  which  was 

tion  the     established  in  England  by  the  Normans  soon  after 

same  in  . 

this  as  in  their  settlement  in  that  part  of  this  island,  and 
period™"  gradually  introduced  into  the  other  British  states 
continued  to  form  the  political  constitution  of  all 
these  states  through  the  whole  of  our  present 
period ;  but  not  without  various  changes  in  its 
several  parts.  Some  of  these  changes,  produ- 
ced by  faction  and  party  rage,  were  very  great, 
but  of  short  duration ;  others  which  were  the 
result  of  experience,  and  of  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, were  not  so  violent,  but  more  per- 
manent. Referring  the  reader  to  the  third 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  this  work,  for  the 
general  plan  of  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution, 
government,  and  laws,  both  at  their  first  in- 
troduction and  as  they  stood  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  former  period,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this 
chapter  to  point  out  the  principal  changes  that 
were  made  in  these  important  objects  in  the 
course  of  our  present  period.  In  doing  this, 
the  greatest  sincerity,  brevity,  and  plainness, 
shall  be  studied. 

i 

"  See  vol.  1.  p.  237—368.  vol.  3.  p.  299— 13<J.  vol.  6.  p.  1— 8fi. 
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SECTION  I. 

Changes  in  the  Constitution,  Government,  and  Laws  of 
Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  from  1216  to  1272. 

The  great  charter  granted  by  King  John  to-  "i8torr£tof 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  former  period,  con-  charters. 
tains  a  very  distinct  and  authentic  plan  of  the 
English  constitution  as  it  stood  at  that  time  ;  at 
least  in  speculation.  As  soon  as  this  great  charter 
was  obtained,  it  became  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  esteemed  it  the  great  security  of 
their  most  valuable  rights  and  liberties.  But  it 
was  not  viewed  with  the  same  favourable  eyes  by 
those  who  had  the  administration  of  government 
in  their  hands,  who  were  very  backward  in  exe- 
cuting its  most  important  articles.  This  pro- 
duced frequent  and  earnest  cries  for  the  execu- 
tion and  confirmation  of  that  famous  charter;  and 
these  cries  were  effectual  when  the  king  and  his 
ministers  stood  in  particular  need  of  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  the  people,  who  commonly  paid 
for  these  confirmations  by  liberal  grants  of  mo- 
ney. Accordingly,  the  great  charter  was  con- 
firmed (witli  some  variations  occasioned  by  the 
changeof  circumstances),no  lessthan  seven  times 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  some  of  these  con- 
firmations were  attended  with  very  great  solemni- 
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ties.*  In  the  second  year  of  this  reign,  1217, 
the  articles  respecting  the  royal  forests  were 
left  out  of  the  great  charter,  which  was  then 
confirmed,  and  formed  into  a  separate  charter, 
called  charta  deforesta ;  and  these  two  char- 
ters after  this  were  always  separated.!  It  would 
be  tedious  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the 
variations  of  the  great  charters  of  Henry  III. 
from  that  of  king  John ;  but  the  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  on  this  subject,  by  comparing 
the  charters  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1224,  in- 
serted in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  with  that 
granted  by  King  John,  in  the  appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  volume.^: 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men  in  society,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Those  in  the  lowest  rank  were  still  in  the  same 
wretched  state  of  servitude  as  formerly.  Of  this 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  great  charters 
of  that  prince,  in  which  those  who  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  estates  of  minors  are  prohibited  from 
destroying  or  wasting  the  men  or  cattle  upon 
these  estates,  placing  both  on  the  same  footing.  § 
According  to  Bracton  the  famous  lawyer,  who 
flourished  in  this  reign,  all  the  goods  a  slave  re- 
quired belonged  to  his  master,  who  might  take 
them  from  him  whenever  he  pleased.[|  Slaves 
were  still  an  article  of  commerce,  even  in  the 

•  See  Judge  Blackstone's  most  accurate  History  of  the  Charters,  in 
his  Law-tracts,  vol.  2.  p.  43 — 91. 

f  Id.  ibid.  p.  «3.  J  Append.  No.  1,  2. 

§  Append.  No.  1.  ||  Bracton,  I.  I.  c.  9.  p.  C 
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next  reign.  "  In  the  same  year,  1283,  (say  the 
"  annals  of  Dunstable,)  we  sold  our  slave  by  birth, 
"  William  Pyke,  and  all  his  family,  and  received 
"  one  mark  from  the  buyer."*  But  there  were 
different  orders  of  slaves,  and  different  degrees 
of  servitude,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
period.f  The  next  rank  in  society  consisted  of 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  traders  who  were  free 
men,  but  were  either  not  proprietors  of  land,  or 
only  of  small  parcels.  The  yeomanry  and  capi- 
tal burgesses  in  great  towns,  considered  them- 
selves as  of  a  rank  superior  to  the  former.  The 
distinction  between  the  nobility  and  gentry  be- 
gan to  be  conspicuous  in  this  reign.  Anciently, 
all  who  held  of  the  crown  in  capite  were  esteem- 
ed noble,  and  formed  one  order ;  but  the  srreat 
inequality  of  the  power  and  wealth  among  the 
members  of  this  order,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
division  of  them  into  the  greater  and  smaller  ba- 
rons. This  division  became  plain,  when  they 
began  to  be  summoned  to  parliament  in  different 
ways,  the  greater  barons  by  a  particular  sum- 
mons directed  to  each  of  them,  and  the  smaller 
by  a  general  summons  to  those  in  each  county. 
But  even  after  this,  they  for  some  time  formed 
only  one  assembly,  and  mingled  together  as 
persons  of  the  same  rank,  when  they  appeared  in 
parliament.  The  division  became  more  conspi- 
cuous after  the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
commons,  when  the  smaller  barons  and  free- 

•  Annal.  Dunstab.  an.  1283.  -f-  Bracton,  p.  7. 
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holders  no  longer  mingled  with  the  greater  and 
were  no  longer  their  peers,  nor  appeared  in  par-' 
liament  each  in  his  own  right,  but  only  as  repre- 
sentatives. 
Constitu.       Nothing  can  be  better  ascertained,  or  more 

tion  of  ^ 

parliament  clearly  defined,  than  the  constitution  of  thepar- 
of  the  kst  liament  of  England  when  the  great  charter  was 
penod.  granted  by  King  John  at  the  end  of  our  last  pe- 
riod. The  members  who  composed  that  assem- 
bly, the  manner  in  which  they  were  summoned, 
with  several  other  particulars,  are  thus  described 
in  that  charter :  "  To  have  a  common  council 
"  of  the  kingdom,  to  assess  and  aid,  otherwise 
"  than  in  the  three  foresaid  cases,  or  to  assess  a 
"  scutage,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  the 
"  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons, 
"  personally,  by  our  letters ;  and  besides,  we  will 
"  cause  to  be  summoned  in  general,  by  our  she- 
"  riffs  and  bailiffs,  all  those  who  hold  of  us  in 
"  chief,  to  a  certain  day,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
"  days  at  least,  and  to  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all 
"  the  letters  of  summons,  we  will  express  the 
"  cause  of  the  summons ;  and  the  summons  be- 
"  ing  thus  made,  the  business  shall  go  on  at  the 
"  day  appointed,  according  to  the  advice  of 
"  those  who  shall  be  present,  although  all  who 
"  had  been  summoned  have  not  come."* 

No  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  parliament  of  England  in  the 
former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  as  appears 

*  See  vol.  6.  Append.  No.  1.  p.  384.  No.  2.  p.  397- 
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from  the  descriptions  given  of  these  assemblies  by 
Matthew  Paris,  the  bestcontemporary  historian  .* 
It  would  be  tedious  to  introduce  all  these  de- 
scriptions which  (though  they  differ  a  little  in 
words,  some  of  them  being  more  general,  others 
more  particular)  areall  tothesame  import.  When 
the  members  are  described  in  general,  it  is  com- 
monly in  such  words  as  these:  Magnates  Ang- 
lian, tarn  laid  quam  prelati.  "  The  great  men  of 
"  England,  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy  ."f  The 
following  is  the  most  particular  description  of 
the  members  of  a  parliament  (held  at  London 
in  1237,)  to  be  found  in  this  historian  :  "  The 
"  king  immediately  sent  his  royal  writs  into  all 
"  parts  of  England,  summoning  all  concerned  in 
"  the  kingdom  of  England,  viz.  all  archbishops, 
"  bishops,  abbots,  installed  priors,  earls,  barons, 
"  and  all  others  without  omission.":}:  By  this 
last  expression,  all  others  without  omission,  we 
are  certainly  to  understand  those  who  are  thus 
described  in  the  great  charter,  all  those  who  hold 
of  us  in  chief;  who  were  summoned  in  general 
by  the  sheriffs.  For  all  the  members  of  this  par- 
liament are  afterwards  called  magnates  et  no- 
biles,  "  great  men  and  nobles,"  of  whom  the 
historian  says,  "  an  infinite  multitude  came  to 
"  London."§  The  members  of  a  parliament 
which  met  at  Westminster  in  1244,  are  thus 
described  :     "  The  archbishop  of  York,  and  all 

"  Mat.  Paris,  p.  219.    col.  1.  p.  223.    col.  1.  p.  2&2.     col.  2.    p.  25« 
col.  1.  p.  293.    col.  2. 

f   Id.  p.  2.06.    col.  1.  p.  2ft2.  col.  2. 

X  Id.  p.  297-  col.  2.  §  id.  ibid- 
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••  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  England,  by 
"  themselves,  or  their  procurators,  and  also  all  the 
"  earls,  and  almost  all  the  barons  of  England."* 
change  in  The  great  councils  of  the  kingdom  seem  to 
have  been  constituted  according  to  the  plan  in 
the  great  charter,  till  the  mad  parliament,  as  it 
was  called,  which  met  at  Oxford,  June  11, 
1268,  made  a  violent  change  of  this,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  part  of  the  constitution.  That 
party  of  the  barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  earl  of  Leicester,  which  had  long  opposed 
the  court,  came  to  this  parliament  armed,  and 
attended  by  such  numerous  retinues,  that  they 
were  completely  masters  of  the  field,  and  com- 
pelled the  king  to  consent  to  every  thing  they 
proposed.  Twenty-four  great  men  were  invest- 
ed with  authority,  to  name  the  king's  council, 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  royal  castles,  to  regulate  the 
king's  household,  to  manage  his  revenue,  to 
make  laws,  and  in  a  word,  to  do  almost  what- 
ever they  pleased.f  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
these  twenty-four  dictators  was  a  decree,  that 
there  should  be  three  parliaments  every  year, 
one  in  February,  one  in  June  and  one  in  Octo- 
ber. But  these  parliaments  were  to  be  consti- 
tuted in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  were 
to  consist  only  of  the  members  of  the  king's 
council,  fifteen  in  number,  and  twelve  barons 
chosen  to  represent  the  whole  community.  These 

"  Mat.  Paris,  p.  393.  col.  2. 

f  Anual.  iMonast.  Burnet,  p.  407— 413. 
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twelve  barons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  the 
parliament  at  Oxford  to  represent  thecommunity 
in  future  parliaments  t  and  the  record  of  their 
election  may  be  thus  translated :  "  These  are 
"  the  twelve  which  are  chosen  by  the  barons  to 
"  treat  at  the  three  parliaments  in  a  year,  with 
"  the  king's  council,  for  all  the  community  of 
"  the  land,  on  public  business ;  the  bishop  of 
"  London,  the  Earl  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  of 
"  Hereford,  Philip  Baffet,  John  de  Baliol,  John 
"  de  Verdun,  John  de  Gray,  Roger  de  Sumer}^ 
"  Roger  de  Montalt,  Hugh  Despenser,  Thomas 
"  de  Gresley,  Egidius  de  Argenton."*  Whether 
there  were  parliaments  on  this  plan  in  October 
1258,  and  in  February  and  June  in  the  year 
following,  is  uncertain;  but  it  appears  that 
there  was  one  in  October  1259,  by  which  the 
famous  provisions  of  Oxford,  made  by  the 
twenty-four  barons,  were  confirmed  ;  for  to  these 
provisions  or  decrees  the  following  confirmation 
is  subjoined :  "  These  are  the  provisions  and 
"  decrees  made  at  Westminster  after  Michael- 
"  mas,  by  the  king  and  his  council,  and  the 
"  twelve  chosen  by  the  assent  of  the  whole  com- 
"  munity  of  England,  which  were  then  at  West- 
"  minster,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
"  the  son  of  John  the  fortieth  and  third."f  The 
ostensible  reason  of  this  great  innovation  was  to 
relieve  the  community  or  body  of  those  who  had 
formerly  been  bound  to  come  to  parliaments, 
from  the  cxpence  and  trouble  of  personal  at 

"  Anna!.  .Wonast.  Burton.  )».  411.  i    M  p.   i:$r.. 
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tendance  ;  but  the  real  object  of  it  unquestion- 
ably was,  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  and  his  party. 
Another        The  above  plan  of  a  parliament  could  not  fail 
the  const!-  to  be  unpopular,  as  it  excluded  all  the  small  and 
tutionof    many  of  the  great  barons  from  the  public  coun- 

(lurliniiK'nt.  JO  r 

cils,  under  thespecious  pretence  of  relievingthem 
from  expence  and  trouble.  It  was  therefore  soon 
laid  aside,  and  another  of  a  more  comprehensive 
nature,  and  nearer  to  the  ancient  model,  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  by  the  same  party.  After 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  partisans  had  ob 
tained  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  May 
14,  1264,  and  had  got  the  king,  Prince  Edward, 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  his  son 
Henry,  into  their  hands,  they  were  at  great 
pains  to  obtain  the  public  approbation  of  their 
schemes  for  establishing  their  own  power  on  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  authority.  With  this  view 
they  obliged  the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  con- 
stituted in  a  different  manner  from  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  great  charter,  or  in  their  own  for- 
mer plan.  To  this  famous  parliament,  which 
was  to  meet  at  London  January  20,  1265, 
only  eleven  bishops,  five  earls,  and  eighteen  great 
barons,  all  of  the  predominant  party,  were  sum- 
moned by  particular  writs.*  But  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  of  the 
royal  party,  who  were  not  summoned,  particular 
writs  were  directed  to  sixty-four  abbots,  thirty- 
seven  priors,  and  five  deans.f     This  very  re- 

"  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Parliament,  p.  1,  2.  -J-  Id.  p.  2,  3. 
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markable  circumstance  was  probably  owing  to 
the  high  degree  of  favour  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  stood  with  the  clergy,  who  considered 
him  as  a  saint  and  champion  of  the  church.* 
Writs  were  also  sent  to  all  the  sheriffs  inEngfland, 
commanding  them  to  cause  two  of  the  most  dis- 
creet knights  of  each  county  to  come  to  this 
parliament.  Similar  writs  were  directed  to  the 
citizens  of  several  cities,  and  burgesses  of  seve- 
ral burghs,  requiring  each  city  to  send  two  of 
its  most  discreet  and  honest  citizens,  and  each 
burgh  two  of  its  most  wise  and  upright  bur- 
gesses.f  Each  of  the  cinque-ports  was  com- 
manded to  send  two  of  its  barons.  In  what 
manner  these  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  and 
barons  of  the  cinque-ports,  were  chosen,  we 
have  no  account.  But  as  they  appeared  as  the 
representatives  of  those  by  whom  they  were  sent, 
their  expences  were  to  be  borne  by  their  con- 
stituents.:): We  have  no  hint  in  any  of  our  his- 
torians, that  this  parliament  was  divided  into 
two  houses.  With  whatever  views  this  plan  was 
formed,  it  was  a  near  and  happy  approach  to 
that  system  which  hath  been  established  in  Eng- 
land above  five  hundred  years :  a  degree  of  an- 
tiquity to  which  few  political  arrangements  can 
pretend- 

Though  Henry  III.  was  certainly  neither  a  statute 
very  great  nor  wise  king,  several  good  laws  were  ' 
made  in  his  reign,  which  are  still  in  force,  and 

•  Chron.  Melros,  p.  228.  f  Dugdale,  p.  3. 

£  Brady's  Introduction,  p.  140,  141. 
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have  a  place  in  the  statute-book.  By  one  of 
these  statutes  made  at  Merton  in  1236,  a  contro- 
versy concerning  bastardy,  which  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts, 
was  finally  determined.  By  the  Roman  and 
canon  laws,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  pa- 
rents legitimated  the  children  which  had  been 
born  before  that  marriage  ;  but  by  the  ancient 
customs  and  common  laws  of  England,  all  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock  were  still  reputed 
bastards,  though  their  parents  afterwards  mar- 
ried. All  the  prelates  in  the  parliament  at  Mer- 
ton most  earnestly  insisted  to  have  the  regulation 
of  the  canon  law,  in  this  particular,  adopted  in- 
to the  law  of  England  ;  but  all  the  temporal 
barons  replied  with  one  voice,  "  We  will  not 
*'  suffer  the  ancient  and  approved  laws  of  Eng- 
"  land  to  be  changed."*  By  another  statute 
made  in  the  parliament  of  Merton,  it  is  enacted, 
"  That  lords  who  married  their  wards,  before 
"  they  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  villains,  or 
"  burgesses,  to  their  disparagement,  should  lose 
"  the  wardship  of  their  lands  :"f  a  proof  of  the 
contemptible  light  in  which  burgesses  appeared 
to  the  haughty  barons  of  those  days,  and  even 
to  their  vassals.  The  statutes  concerning  the  ex- 
chequer, which  were  made  in  1266,  are  remark- 
able in  several  respects.  They  are  the  first  of 
our  statutes  in  the  French  language.  This  might 
perhaps  be  owing  to  the  predilection  of  the 

*   Ruffhend's  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  If).       Barrington's  Observations  on 
tlie  Statutes,  p.  39.  f  Statutes,,  vol.  I.  p.  18. 
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persons  who  drew  up  those  statutes  for  that  lan- 
guage ;  which  was  much  better  and  more  ge- 
nerally understood  in  England  at  this  time  than 
the  Latin,in  which  all  the  preceding  statutes  had 
been  penned.  By  the  first  statute  of  the  exche- 
quer, several  very  humane  and  equitable  regula- 
tions are  made  for  preventing  too  great  severities 
in  collecting  the  royal  revenues.  In  particular, 
it  is  provided,  that  no  man's  sheep,  or  his  beasts, 
which  arenecessary  for  the  cultivation  of  hislands, 
shall  be  distrained  for  the  king's  debt,  or  for  the 
debt  of  any  other  man  ;*  a  laudable  attention  in 
the  legislature  to  the  promoting  of  agriculture. 
The  second  statute  of  the  exchequer  contains  se- 
veral prudent  regulations  concerning  the  terms 
and  methods  of  accounting  at  the  exchequer,  and 
for  preventing  the  king  from  being  defrauded  of 
his  revenues,  or  imposed  upon  in  the  prices  of 
work  done,  or  things  provided  for  his  use.f  The 
prices  of  the  important  articles  of  bread  and  ale 
had  been  settled  by  very  ancient  statutes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices  of  grain,  to  prevent  the  im- 
positions of  bakers  and  brewers.  These  laws  were 
confirmed  and  enforced  by  the  statute  of  the  pil- 
loryand  tumbrel,which  was  made  ina  parliament 
at  Winchester,  1266  ;  by  which,  bakers  who 
frequently  offended  were  to  be  punished  by  the 
pillory,  and  brewers  (who  were  all  women)  by  the 
tumbrel,  or  ducking-stool 4  In  the  same  statute, 
many  wise  regulations  are  made,  for  ascertain - 

•  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  25—28. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  28.     Barrington'9  Observations,  p.  42. 
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ing  the  prices  of  grain,  for  examining  weights 
and  measures,  for  preventing  the  sale  of  un- 
wholesome meats  and  liquors,  and  for  restrain- 
ing various  arts  of  imposing  upon  the  people, 
and  raising  the  prices  of  provisions.     The  last 
statutes  in  this  long  reign  were  made  in  a  parlia- 
ment at  Marlborough,  in  1267,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  by  the  victory  at 
Evesham,  and  were  intended  to  put  a  stop  to 
many  disorders  which  had  prevailed  in  the  late 
times  of  anarchy  and  confusion.    These  statutes 
consist  of  twenty -nine  chapters,  and  contain  se- 
veral good  laws,  for  restraining  the  tyranny  of 
the  great  barons,  by  facilitating  appeals  from 
their  courts  to  those  of  the  king,  for  prevent- 
ing cruelty  in  taking  distresses ;  and  on  some 
other  subjects.     By  the  twenty-third  chapter, 
farmers  are  prohibited  from  making  waste  or 
sale  of  the  woods  or  men   upon  their  farms, 
without  special  licence  in  writing.*     In  a  word, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Henry  III.  appears 
to  greater  advantage  as  legislator  than  in  any 
other  point  of  view.f 
common        rpne  common  as  we\\  as  the  statute  lawof  Eng- 
land received  considerable  improvements  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.     This  will  appear  evident 
even  from  a  cursory  comparison  of  the  treatise  of 
Glanville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
with  that  of  Bracton,  who  wrote  in  this  period. 
This,  we  are  told  by  the  best  authority,  is  no  less 
evident  from  the  judicial  records  in  the  time  of 

•  Sututes,  vol.  1.  p.  30—40.      f  Barrington's  Observations,  p.  57. 
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Henry  III.  which  are  still  extant,  and  in  which 
the  pleadings  appear  more  perfect  and  orderly 
than  in  those  of  the  preceding  period.*  Several 
circumstances  occurred  to  promote  those  im- 
provements in  the  common  law  at  this  time ; — 
particularly,  the  settlement  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  at  Westminster ;  the  retreat  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  great  enemies  to  the  common 
law,  both  from  the  bench  and  from  the  bar,  in 
obedience  to  a  canon  made  1217  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  law-colleges,  the  inns  of  court  for 
the  education  of  common  lawyers ;  the  decline  of 
trials  by  ordeals  and  single  combat,  which  were 
now  much  discountenanced;  and  the  statute 
subjecting  pleaders  to  a  fine  for  absurd  and 
foolish  pleading.f 

Henry  III.  was  deprived  of  almost  all  the  Royal  pre. 
prerogatives  of  his  crown  by  the  parliament  at roga 
Oxford,  in  1258,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  little 
or  nothing  but  the  name  of  king.  He  even  con- 
tinued in  that  state  of  depression  and  insigni- 
ficancy for  several  years ;  during  which  the 
kingdom  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest  misery, 
the  barons  of  the  different  parties  burning  each 
others  houses  and  desolating  each  others  lands. 
But  after  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265,  Henry  was  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  all  his  former  prerogatives  and 
rights,  and  the  country  to  its  former  tranquil- 
lity and  good  order. 

•  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law,  ch.  7-  p.  156. 
•f  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  35.  Barrington's  Observat.  p.  52.         Spelma 

and  Wilkin'*  Concil.  c  121".  Rymer,  t.  1.  p.  228. 
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venues. 


iioyai  10  The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England  flowed 
from  the  same  sources  in  this  as  in  the  former 
period,  and,  with  prudent  management,  were  a- 
bundantly  sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes.* 
But  Henry  III.  was  a  bad  economist,  and  dissir 
pated  these  revenues,  by  his  expeditions  into 
France,  his  vain  expensive  attempt  to  procure 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son  JSdV 
mund,  and  chiefly  by  his  unbounded  liberality 
to  his  favourites,  which  involved  him  in  an  in- 
credible load  of  debt,  and  sunk  him  into  a  degree 
of  poverty  very  unbecoming  the  royal  dignity. 
This  obliged  him  to  make  frequent  applications 
to  his  people  in  parliament  for  grants  of  money 
that  was  not  due  to  him  by  any  legal  title ;  which 
were  often  refused,  and  sometimes  given. 
These  grants  commonly  consisted  of  a  tenth,  a 
fifteenth,  a  twentieth,  or  some  other  proportion 
of  the  value  of  their  moveable  goods.  When  a 
tenth  or  fifteenth  was  granted  by  parliament, 
four  knights  in  each  hundred  were  chosen  in 
the  county  court  of  each  county,  to  act  as  com- 
missioners for  ascertaining  the  valueof  the  move- 
ables of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  hun- 
dreds; and  according  to  their  valuation  the  tax 
was  to  be  levied.  On  these  occasions,  no  value 
was  set  on  the  books  of  the  clergy,  the  orna- 
ments of  churches,  the  horses  and  armour  of 
knights,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry.!  A 

•  See  vol.  6.  chap.  3.  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  chap. 

10.  18.  p.  202 535.     Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  1.  ch.  8. 

-f-  Annal  Dunstap.  vol.  2.  p.  434.     Dr  Brady's  Append. 
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fifteenth  that  was  granted  both  by  the  clergy  and 
laity,  in  1225,  produced  (as  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
temporary historian)  90,000  marks  :*  a  very 
great  sum  in  those  times.  Henry  III.  obtained 
several  grants  of  this  kind  from  his  parliaments ; 
but  they  were  commonly  given  as  the  price  of 
certain  privileges  and  immunities  which  they 
claimed.f  By  this  means  the  improvidence  of 
our  princes  contributed  not  a  little  to  improve  the 
constitution,  to  secure  the  rights,  and  establish  the 
liberties  of  their  subjects.  The  Jews  in  England, 
who  were  very  numerous  and  opulent,  were  fre- 
quently fleeced  without  mercy,  and  sometimes 
mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  king's  debts4 
At  one  time  a  tallage  of  no  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand marks  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and 
exacted  with  great  severity.  § 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  unfortunate  in  several  respects, 
it  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  law 
and  liberty.  For  in  that  reign  the  charters  were 
confirmed ;  the  statute  and  common  law  im- 
proved :  the  crown,  by  the  great  diminution  of 
its  hereditary  funds,  was  made  more  dependent 
on  the  people,  and  the  constitution  of  the  par- 
liament was  brought  nearer  to  its  present  model. 


overn- 
&c. 


The  constitution,  government,  and  laws  of Gover 
Scotland,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  of  Scotland 

•  M.  Paris  additamcnta.  f  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  78. 

$  Kym«r,  toI.  1.  p.  .">43.  *j  Madox,  Hist.  Extheq.  p.  152. 
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appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
England  in  this  period.  Alexander  II.  and  his 
nobles  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  English 
barons,  who  obtained  the  great  charter  from 
King  John,  and  must  therefore  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  that  famous  instrument.  The 
two  British  nations  at  no  time  lived  on  a  more 
friendly  footing  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  near  relation  that 
then  subsisted  between  the  two  royal  families  ; 
Alexander  II.  having  married  the  sister,  and  his 
son  Alexander  III.  the  daughter  of  that  prince. 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  free  and  frequent  inter- 
course between  the  two  courts  and  kingdoms, by 
which  they  became  acquainted  with  each  other's 
laws  and  customs.  The  parliament  of  Scotland 
was  constituted  exactly  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  English  parliament  in  the  great  charter  of 
King  John.  The  laws  ascribed  to  Alexander  II. 
are  said  to  have  been  made,  "  with  the  counsel 
"  and  consent  of  venerable  fathers,  bischops,  ab- 
"bats,  earls,  barons,  and  his  gude  subjects* 
By  these  last  we  are  probably  to  understand 
the  smaller  freeholders,  who  were  summoned  in 
general  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county  or  shire. 
There  is  such  a  similarity  between  many  of  the 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland  in  this  period,  as 
demonstrates, that  the  onemusthave  been  copied 
from  the  other.  Of  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  two  examples,  out  of  many  that  might  be 

•  Regium  Majestatem,  p.  328. 
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given.  By  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  forest- 
charter  of  Henry  III.  it  is  granted,  "  Whatso- 
"  ever  archbishop,  bishop,  earl  or  baron,  coming 
"  to  us  at  our  commandment,  passing  our 
"  forest,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  take  and 
"  kill  one  or  two  of  our  deer,  by  view  of  our 
"  forester,  if  he  be  present ;  or  else  he  shall  cause 
"  one  to  blow  an  horn  for  him,  that  he  seem  not 
"  to  steal  our  deer ;  and  likewise  they  shall  do 
"  returning  from  us,  as  it  is  aforesaid."*  By 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  forest-laws  of 
Scotland,  it  is  enacted,  "  All  bishops,  earles,  or 
"  barones,  cummand  to  the  king,  at  his  com- 
"  mand,  and  passand  be  the  forest,  may  lesumlie 
"  take  ane  or  twa  beasts,  at  the  sicht  of  the 
"  forestar,  gif  he  be  present ;  otherwaies  he  may 
"  blaw  his  home,  that  he  appear  nocht  to  do  the 
"  same  thefteouslie ;  and  he  may  do  swa  as  said 
4<  is  returnand  hame  agane."t  By  the  statute  of 
Henry  III.  concerningthe  assize  of  bread  and  ale, 
a  baker,  for  the  third  offence  is  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  a  brewer  is  to  be  punished  by  the 
ducking-stool4  By  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
the  borough-laws  of  Scotland,  it  is  enacted, "  Gif 
"  ane  baxter  or  ane  browster  trespasse  thrise, 
"  justice  shall  be  done  upon  them  ;  that  is,  the 
"  baxter  shall  be  put  upon  the  pillorie,  and  the 
"  browster  upon  the  cock-stule§."  Civil  causes 
still  continued  to  be  tried  by  juries  in  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  England  ;  and  these  juries,  in  both 

•  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  13.  +  Regiam  Majestate'm,  p.  323. 

t  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  22.  £  Jlegaim  3iajc»tatcm,  j>.  229, 
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countries,  were  liable  to  be  tried,  and  severely 
punished,  for  false  or  unjust  verdicts*  Trials 
by  fire  and  water  ordeals  were  discountenanced 
and  prohibited  by  both  nations,  about  the  same 
time ;  but  those  by  single  combat  were  still  fre- 
quent. In  a  word,  the  laws  of  both  the  British 
states  were  so  much  the  same  in  this  period,  that 
a  distinct  delineation  of  those  of  the  one  may 
serve  to  convey  no  very  imperfect  idea  of  those 
of  the  other. 


SECTION  II. 

changes  in  the  constitution,  government,  and 
laws  of  britain,  in  the  reign  of  edward  i.  from 
1272  to  1307. 

JbiDWARD  I.  was  illustrious  as  a  general,  but 
more  illustrious  as  a  legislator.  In  the  for- 
mer capacity  he  had  many  equals,  and  some 
superiors  ;  in  the  latter  he  was  equalled  by  few, 
and  excelled  by  none  of  the  kings  of  England. 
For  this  reason,  the  changes  that  were  made  in 
the  constitution,  government,  and  laws  of  his 
dominions,  in  his  reign,  merit  our  particular  at- 
tention. To  prevent  confusion  in  our  views  of 
these  important  objects,  we  shall  consider  the 
most  important  changes  that  were  made  in  this 
period,  1st,  In  the  constitution  of  the  parliament; 
2dly,  In  the  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice  ; 

"  Regiam.  Majestntem,  1.  1.  c.  12.  11. 
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3dly,  In  the  statute  law;  4thly,  In  the  common- 
law  ;  5thly,  In  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ; 
and,  6thly,  In  the  royal  revenues. 

As  the  parliaments  of  England  have  long 
been  the  chief  guardians  of  its  laws  and  liberties, 
its  prosperity  has  very  much  depended  on  the 
right  constitution  and  proper  influence  of  these 
august  assemblies.  Whenever  parliaments  were 
discontinued,  or  deprived  of  their  due  degree  of 
power,  the  people  had  reason  to  tremble  for  their 
bberties ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded their  bounds  and  deprived  the  crown  of 
its  just  prerogatives,  they  had  no  less  reason  to 
dread  the  destruction  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  to  attend  to  the  various 
forms  and  circumstances  of  these  assemblies  in 
every  period  of  our  history. 

That  excellent  plan  of  a  parliament  which  had  Ancient 
been  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  hiSp^Xmenu 
party,  in  the  49th  of  Henry  III.  seems  to  haverestore<L 
been  laid  aside,  and  the  ancient  model  in  the 
great  charter  of  King  John  restored,  in  the  last   , 
years  of  that  prince's  reign,  and  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  Edward  I;     This,  at  least,  appears  pro- 
bable from  the  descriptions  of  these  assemblies 
both  in  our  histories  and  statutes.*     The  fullest 
and  most  particular  description  of  their  consti- 
tuent members  is  to  be  found  in  the  preamble  of 
the  first  statutes  of  Westminster,  which  were 

•  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  :i0 — 122.       Brady's  Introduction,  p.  1 14 — 149. 
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made  in  a  general  and  full  parliament,  as  it  is 
called,  in  1275  :  "  These  be  the  acts  of  King  Ed- 
"  ward,  son  to  king  Henry,  made  at  Westmin- 
"  ster  at  his  first  parliament  general  after  his 
"  coronation,  on  the  Monday  of  Easter  Utas,  the 
*'  third  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  council,  and  by 
"  the  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
"  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commonalty 
"  of  the  realm,  being  thither  summoned.*  By 
all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  we  are  probably 
to  understand,  all  who  held  smaller  portions  of 
land  than  a  whole  barony  of  the  king  in  capite, 
who  were  summoned  to  parliaments  in  general 
by  the  sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties. 
Leicester's      Edward  I.  having  completed  the  conquest 

plan  of  par-  or  T. 

liaments  Gf  Wales,  and  taken  David  the  last  of  its  prin- 
ces prisoner,  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Shrewsbury,  Sep.  30,  1283,  for  the  trial  of  the 
captive  prince  and  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
quered country.  This  parliament  appears  to 
have  been  constituted  according  to  the  plan 
of  that  which  met  at  London  Jan.  20,  1265, 
commonly  called  Leicester's  parliament.  It 
consisted  of  all  the  great  barons,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  who  were  summoned  by  particular 
writs;  of  two  commissioners  chosen  by  the  small- 
er barons  or  freeholders  of  each  county,  in  obe- 
dience to  precepts  directed  to  the  sheriffs  for  that 
purpose;  and  of  two  commissioners  from  each  of 
the  following  twenty-one  cities  and  boroughs, 

•  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  40. 
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viz.  London,  Winchester,  Newcastle,  York, 
Bristol,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  Carlisle. 
Norwich,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Scarbo- 
rough, Gremesby,  Linn,  Gloucester,  Yarmouth, 
Hereford,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Worcester.* 
What  motives  determined  Edward  to  adopt  this 
form  at  this  time  cannot  be  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  most  probable,  that  the  general 
summons  of  the  smaller  freeholders  by  the  sheriff 
had  of  late  been  disregarded,  and  that  few  or 
none  of  them  had  attended  parliaments,  which 
was  too  expensive  for  persons  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  for  this  reason  they  were  now 
indulged  to  appear  by  representatives,  whose 
expences  they  bore.  This  cause  afterwards  pro- 
duced a  similar  regulation  in  Scotland.f  Soon 
after  this  form  was  introduced,  great  precautions 
were  taken  tosecure  theattendanceof  theserepre- 
sentatives ;  and  each  of  them,  as  soon  as  he  was 
chosen,  was  obliged  to  find  three  or  four  persons  of 
credit  tobesureties  forhim  that  he  would  attend.^ 

Aftertheaboveformof  parliament  was  revived,  Variations 
it  was  not  strictly  adhered  to  for  some  time,  but  forms  of 
several  variations  took  place.     The  famous  par-jj^; 
liament  which  was  held  at  Westminster  in  the 
18th  of  Edward  I.  seems  to  have  been  differently 
constituted  at  different  periods.  It  was  composed 
on  the  1st  day  of  June,  of  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  other  nobles,  who  granted  the  king  an  aid 

•  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  86. 

•f  Essays  on  British  Antiquities,  essay  2. 

t  Brady's  Introduct.  p.  153. 
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of  forty  shillings  on  every  knight's  fee.*  On 
the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month  the  king  sent 
letters  to  all  the  sheriffs,  acquainting  them,  that 
the  earls,  barons,  and  some  other  nobles,  had 
made  certain  special  requisitions,  about  which 
he  desired  to  consult  with  others  of  the  several 
counties ;  and  desiring  each  sheriff  to  cause  two 
or  three  of  the  most  discreet  knights  of  his  county 
to  be  chosen  and  sent  to  parliament  three  weeks 
after  Midsummer  at  farthest.f  We  hear  of  no 
citizens  or  burgesses  being  in  this  parliament. 
While  the  elections  of  knights  were  making  in 
the  several  counties,  the  parliament  continued 
sitting,  and  the  statutes  called  Westminster  the 
third  were  made  by  it  on  July  &.\  It  doth  not 
appear  with  certainty,  what  the  affair  was  about 
which  the  king  desired  to  consult  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  counties ;  but  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable, that  it  was  the  banishment  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  a  great  national  concern,  and  took  place 
at  this  time.§  Some  parliaments  in  this  period 
were  called  general,  and  some  particular.  |j  In 
theselast,the  kingconsulted only  with  suchof  the 
great  men  of  the  clergy  and  kity  as  he  thought 
proper  to  select.  Several  of  our  ancient  statutes 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  these  particular  par- 
liaments.^]    In  some  of  the  parliaments  of  this 

•  See  the  record  in  Brady's  Introduct.  p.  I  49. 

f  Brady's  Introduct.  p.  149.  *  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  122. 

§  Knyghton,  col.  2466. 

||  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  401.     T.  Wykeu,  p.  112. 

*[  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  63,  69,  &c 
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reign,  the  smaller  barons  in  each  county  were  re- 
presented by  two,  in  some  by  three,  and  in  some 
by  four  commissioners;  and  the  representation  of 
cities  and  boroughs  was  still  more  unsettled  * 
We  even  meet,  with  one  parliament  in  this  reign 
in  which  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  clergy- 
man ;  and  with  another  to  which  not  only  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,but  even 
the  archdeacons,  with  a  representative  of  every 
chapter,  and  two  representatives  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of  every  diocese,  were  called.f  In  a  word, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  parliament  of  England  was  far 
from  being  fixed  and  uniform  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  In  general,  however,  we  may  observe 
with  pleasure,  that  the  frame  of  these  assemblies 
gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
admirable  model  which  hath  been  so  long  esta- 
blished, and  hath  contributed  so  much  to  the 
preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

This  unsettledness  of  the  form  of  parliaments  Great  in. 
gave  the  crown  too  great  an  influence  in  these  the  crown 
assemblies;  and  some  other  circumstances  still  ™eJ"lla" 
further  added  to  that  influence.     As  the  great 
barons,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  de- 
lighted to  reside  at  their  castles  in  the  country, 
and  had  but  little  taste  for  tedious  political  in- 
vestigations, the  sessions  of  parliament  were  com- 
monly very  short.     This  made  it  necessary  to 
prepare  business  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might 

•  Brady's  Introduct.  p.  151. 

t  Chron.  T.  Thorn,  col.  196.     Brady's  Introduct.  p.  15ft, 
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be  dispatched  in  a  little  time,  and  without  much 
expence  of  thought.  With  this  view,  the  laws 
which  the  king  desired  to  have  enacted,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  council  or  the  judges,  in  the 
form  of  statutes,  read  in  parliament,  and  at  once 
either  passed  or  rejected  *  Several  of  our  an- 
cient statutes  bear  evident  marks  of  their  hav- 
ing been  made  in  this  manner,  f 
Triers  of  As  one  great  end  of  parliament  was  to  redress 
petmons.  both  general  and  particular  grievances,  especial- 
ly such  as  could  not  be  redressed  by  any  other 
means,  many  petitions  were  presented  to  every 
parliament  for  that  purpose.  To  prevent  their 
spending  any  time  in  reading  and  considering 
triflingor  unreasonable  petitions,  certain  persons 
were  appointed  by  the  king  some  time  before 
the  meeting  of  a  parliament,  to  be  receivers  and 
triers  of  petitions  from  the  several  parts  of  his 
dominions.  On  the  first  day  of  the  parliament, 
proclamation  was  made  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  other  public  places,  that  all  persons  who  had 
any  petitions  to  present,  should  give  them  in  to 
those  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  them.! 
As  these  receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  were 
named  by  the  king,  they  probably  acted  under 
his  direction  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  borne  a 
very  great  resemblance  to  the  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  § 

•  Hale's  Hist.  Common  Law,  ch.  1.  p.  13,  14. 

f  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  52,  53. 

X  Ryley  Placita  Parliamentai  ia,  p.  240. 

§  Essays  on  British  Antiquities,  p.  49. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  parliament  of  Only  one 
England  was  dividedin to  the  two  houses  of  lords  j^rEmem. 
and  commons  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  still  continued  to  form 
only  one  great  assembly.  But  as  this  assembly 
consisted  of  several  distinct  orders  of  men,  as 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  ;  and  as  these  different 
orders  had  different,  and  sometimes  opposite  in- 
terests, it  is  highly  probable  that  one  or  more  of 
these  orders  did  retire  into  a  separate  room,  on 
some  occasions,  and  held  consultations  by  them- 
selves. This  we  know  with  certainty,  that 
though  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  in  this 
period,  made  commonly  only  one  assembly,  and 
sat  in  one  house,  yet  at  some  times  they  divided 
into  four  troops  as  they  were  called,  of  which 
the  bishops  made  one  troop,  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons another,  the  abbots,  and  priors  a  third, 
and  the  proctors  of  the  inferior  clergy  a  fourth  ; 
and  each  troop  deliberated  by  itself.*  The  re- 
presentatives of  cities  and  burghs,  who  were 
summoned  to  the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
1283,  appear  to  have  met  at  the  village  of  Ac- 
ton-Burnel,  while  the  rest  of  the  parliament  sat 
at  Shrewsbury.  A  little  before  this  (Jan.  20, 
the  same  year,)  there  were  three  distinct  parlia- 
ments at  the  same  time,  in  three  different  cities, 
one  at  Northampton,  one  at  York,  and  one  at 
Durham,  to  each  of  which  the  king  sent  com- 

•   Hody's  History  of  Convocations,  part  3.  p.  153. 
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missioners  to  represent  his  person,  as  he  was 
then  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Wales.* 
Method  of  When  the  business  of  a  session  of  parliament 
InLTses-  was  finished,it  was  dismissed  by  proclamation ;  of 
jion  of  par-  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example,  near 
the  end  of  this  reign,  1305  :  "  All  archbishops, 
*-  bishops,  and  other  prelates,  earls  and  barons, 
"  knights  of  counties,  citizens,  burgesses,  and 
"  other  people  of  the  commons,  who  have  come 
"  at  the  commandment  of  our  sovereign  lord 
"  the  king  to  this  parliament ;  the  king  thanks 
"  them  much  for  their  coming ;  and  wills,  that 
"  when  they  please,  they  may  return  into  their 
"  own  counties,  provided  that  they  come  back, 
"  immediately  and  without  delay,  when  they  are 
"  remanded  ;  except  the  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
"  and  justices,  and  others,  who  are  of  the  council 
"  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  who  shall  not 
"  depart  without  the  special  licence  of  the  king. 
"  Those  also  who  have  business  may  stay,  and 
"  prosecutetheirbusiness.  And  the  knights  who 
"  have  come  for  the  counties,  and  the  others  who 
"  have  come  for  the  cities  and  boroughs,  may 
"  apply  to  Sir  John  de  Kirkeby,  and  he  will  cause 
"  them  to  have  briefs  to  receive  their  wages  in 
"  their  own  counties.  And  the  said  John  de 
"  Kirkeby,  in  consequence  of  this  proclamation, 
"  will  deliver  to  the  chancellor,  the  names  of  the 
"  knights  who  have  come  for  the  counties,  and 
"  the  names  of  the  others  who  have  come  for  the 

*  Hody'e  History  of  Convocations,  part  3.  p.  378 — 383. 
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"  cities  and  boroughs ;  and  it  is  proclaimed, 
"  that  all  who  desire  to  have  briefs  for  their  ex- 
"  pences,  as  is  said  above,  shall  apply  there  for 
"  these  briefs."*  When  a  session  of  parliament 
had  been  terminated  in  this  manner,  the  king, 
on  the  next  occasion,  might  either  call  a  new 
parliament,  or  command  the  sheriffs  to  send  the 
members  of  the  former  parliament,  causing  o- 
thers  to  be  elected  in  the  room  of  such  as  had 
died  or  were  infirm  .f  The  first  of  these  me- 
thods was  most  commonly  pursued. 

The  sessions  of  parliament,  in  this  period,  were  Petitions 
so  short,  and  the  members  of  them  so  impatient  by  the" 
to  return  to  their  respective  counties,  that  many  *™l*id 
petitions  commonly  remained  unanswered,  and 
many  appeals  undetermined.  The  king,  with  the 
bishops,  earls,  barons,  justices,  and  others  of  his 
council,  answered  these  petitions,  and  determined 
these  appeals ;  which  is  the  reason  that  they,  to- 
gether with  those  who  had  business  depending, 
were  commanded  to  stay  till  they  received  per- 
mission to  depart.  After  that  very  session  of  par- 
liament which  was  terminated  by  the  above  pro- 
clamation, when  it  had  continued  above  three 
weeks,  the  king  and  his  council  gave  answers  to 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  six  petitions.^ 

In  the  preceding  period,  a  brief  description  Courts,  &c, 
was  given  of  the  several  courts,  judges,  and  ma- 


•  Ryley's  Placit.  Parliament,  p.  241. 
f  Brady's  Introduct.  p.  152. 

*  Ryley's  Placit.  Parliament,  p.  241—  2fi.r, 
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>>ist  rates,  which  wore  established  in  England  by 
the  Normans  for  theadministration  of  justice  and 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  therefore  it  will  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  most  im- 
portant changes  that  were  made  in  these  parti- 
culars, in  the  course  of  this  period.* 
i  lourt  of        j$y  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  great  charter 

common  \  ^  ° 

pleas.  of  King  John,  it  was  declared,  "  Common  pleas 
"  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but  shall  be  held  in 
"some  certain  place."f  To  carry  this  article 
into  execution,  a  court  was  some  time  after 
erected,  for  the  trial  of  common  pleas  and  con- 
troversies among  the  subjects,  called  the  Court 
of  Common  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  and  settled 
at  Westminster,  where  it  still  continues.^  But 
as  new  institutions  are  not  brought  to  perfection 
at  once,  many  persons,  for  several  years  after  the 
erection  of  this  court,  brought  their  common 
pleas  into  the  exchequer,  which  gave  occasion  tc 
the  following  statute,  in  1300.  "  No  common 
"  pleas  shall  be  from  henceforth  holden  in  the 
"  exchequer,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  great 
"  charter." §  This  court,  at  its  first  institution, 
consisted  only  ofthreejudges.il 

court  of        About  thesame  time  the  court  of  kino-'s-bench 

king's-  .  . 

bench.  was  erected  for  the  trial  of  criminal  actions  and 
pleas  of  the  crown,  which,  as  well  as  common 
pleas,  had  formerly  been  held  in  the  exchequer. 

*  See  vol.  G.  chap.  3.  p.  22—28.  f  J&  ibid.  p.  397- 

%  Dugdule's  Origines  Juridicales,  cti.  18.  p.  38. 

§  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  143.  ||  Dugdale,  p.  3'J. 
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Though  the  persons  who  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend this  court,  were  commanded  to  appear 
{coram  ipso  rege)  before  the  king  himself;  the 
advantages  of  its  remaining  at  a  known  and  con- 
venient place,  were  so  many  and  obvious,  that  it 
continued  to  sit  almost  constantly  at  Westmin- 
ster, except  a  few  short  occasional  removes .*  A 
statute  was  indeed  made,  in  1300,  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  king's-bench  should  always  follow 
him,  that  he  might  have  some  sages  of  the  law 
near  him  at  all  times.f  But  this  statute  doth  not 
seem  to  have  produced  any  great  or  permanent 
effect.  It  was  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  the 
judges  of  this  high  court,  from  its  first  institu- 
tion, "  to  correct  the  injuries  and  errors  of  other 
fi  courts  and  judges."! 

The  most  important  institutionsaresometimesChancery. 
introduced  by  such  slow  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees, that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  point  out 
their  origin.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  court  of  chancery,  as  a  supreme 
court  of  review  and  equity.  When  the  aula  ?*egis 
or  king's  court  flourished  in  its  ancient  undivided 
dignity,  the  chancellor  sat  as  a  judge  in  it,  with 
the  high  justiciary,  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  after  the  courts  of  the  king's-bench 
and  common  pleas  were  erected,  he  continued  to 
sit  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  exchequer ;  but  it 


*  Dugdale,  p.  M.  f  Statutes,  vol,  1.  p.  143, 

*  Bracton,  1.  :5.  e.  10. 
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doth  not  appear,  that  in  this  reign  he  had  any 
distinct  court  or  jurisdiction  of  his  own.* 

As  the  establishment  of  the  courts  of  the 
king's-bench  and  common  pleas  very  much  di- 
minished the  business,  it  also  impaired  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  exchequer,  which  was  very 
much  confined,  as  a  court  of  law,  to  the  trial  of 
such  causes  as  respected  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  or  its  own  officers  and  dependents.! 
These  Though  the  courts  of   exchequer,  king's- 

sometfmes  bench,  and  common  pleas,  were  for  the  most  part 
settled  at  Westminster  in  this  reign ;  they  were 
sometimes  removed  to  other  places,  that  they 
might  be  near  the  king,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  wars  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  In  the  6th 
and  11th  of  Edward  1.  they  were  removed  to 
Shrewsbury ;  in  the  26th  to  York ;  and  in  the 
21st  the  court  of  king's-bench  sat  at  Roxburgh 
in  Scotland.^:  But  the  inconveniencies  which 
attended  these  removes  were  so  sensibly  felt 
that  they  became  gradually  less  frequent. 

By  the  statute,  commonly  called  Westminster 
the  second,  chapter  30.  in  1285,  justices  of  assize 
and  nisi  prius  were  appointed  to  go  into  every 
shire,  two  or  three  times  a-year,  for  the  more 
speedy  administration  of  justice.§  As  these 
justices  of  assize  were  also  judges  in  the  courts  at 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.  ch.  21.  p.  564,  &c. 
t  Dugdale's  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  36.     Madox,  chap.  20.  p.  548. 
t  Id.  ibid.  ch.  20.  p.  552,  553.     Hale's  Hist.  C.  L.  p.  200. 
§  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  98. 
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Westminster,  they  performed  their  circuits  into 
the  country  in  the  times  of  the  vacations  of 
these  courts.  By  another  statute,  in  1299,  the 
justices  of  assize  are  appointed  to  be  justices  of 
gaol-delivery  in  all  places  on  their  circuits.* 

But  all  these  courts  and  judges  were  not  suf-  Justices  of 
ficient  to  prevent  the  commission  of  many  atro-  ton. 
cious  crimes,  and  to  keep  his  subjects  in  that 
peace  and  good  order  which  Edward  I.  desired. 
With  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perpetration  of 
such  crimes,  by  the  severe  and  speedy  punish- 
ment of  those  who  were  guilty  of  them,  he  ap* 
pointed  a  kind  of  civil  inquisitors,  and  sent 
them  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
commissions  to  try  and  punish  all  murderers, 
incendiaries,  robbers,  and  thieves,  all  who  beat 
and  wounded  jurymen  or  others  out  of  malice, 
with  all  who  hired,  assisted,  and  protected  them, 
&c.  &c.  These  commissioners,  who  were  com- 
monly called  justices  of  traile-baston,  executed 
their  commission  with  much  spirit,  put  many  of 
those  audacious  criminals  to  death,  and  obliged 
others  to  abandon  their  country  to  avoid  the 
same  fate.f 

To  suppress  riots  and  tumults,  to  punish  small  Jhuestlceseof 
offences,  and  determine  lesser  controversies,  and 
particularly  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Winchester,  this  wise  prince  appointed 
conservators  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  every 
country ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  abolished  the 

•  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  1  :<•">. 

+  Rylcy's  Placita,  p.  280.     Spelman.  Gloss,  voc  Trailc-Battoti. 
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office  of  high  justiciary  as  invested  with  too 
much  power  to  be  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  any 
subject.* 

the  judges.  Edward  I.  not  only  made  these  salutary 
changes  in  the  courts  and  magistrates,  but  he 
watched  over  them  with  great  attention,  and 
punished  them  when  they  were  guilty  of  flagrant 
injustice  or  oppression.  At  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  had  resided  three  years,  great 
complaints  were  made  to  him  of  the  rapacity  and 
extortions  of  the  judges.  To  examine  these 
complaints,  he  called  a  parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster, in  1290,  at  which  all  the  judges  being 
tried,  were  found  guilty  (except  two)  and  se- 
verelyfined.  Sir  Thomas  Wayland,  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  appearing  the  greatest 
delinquent,  was  banished,  and  his  whole  estate 
confiscated.!  This  transaction  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  productive  of  the  best  effects. 

statute  Several  excellent  statutes  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  melioration  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
more  regular  administration  of  justice.  It  was 
on  account  of  these  wise  and  good  laws  that  Sir 
Edward  Coke  gave  this  prince  the  title  of  the 
English  Justinian.  Some  of  these  statutes  re- 
spected the  church,  and  were  intended  to  set 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  riches  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual 

*  Spelman.  Gloss,  voc.  Justiciarius. 

t  Chron.  T.  Wikes,  p.  11«.      Chron.  Dunatop.  an.  1290.     Ky ley's 
Plaeita  Parliament,  p.  451. 
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courts.*  Others  of  them  were  calculated  for 
explaining,  confirming,  and  enlarging  the  liber- 
ties which  had  been  granted  by  the  great  char- 
ter, and  the  charter  of  the  forests ;  and  parti- 
cularly for  restraining  the  crown  from  imposing 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament.!  Very 
prudent  regulations  were  made  by  the  statute  of 
Winchester,  for  ordering  the  internal  police  ol 
the  country,  and  preventing  thefts  and  rob- 
beries ;  and  the  statutes  of  Acton-burnel,  and 
De  Mercatoribus,  contain  regulations  no  les.s 
prudent  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.|  But 
for  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent laws  that  were  made  in  this  reign,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  statute  book,  and 
the  works  quoted  below.  § 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  better  description  of  common 
the  great  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  a 
common  law  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  than  in  the  following  words  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  :  "  Upon  the  whole  matter  it  ap- 
"  pears,  that  the  very  scheme,  mold,  and  model 
"  of  the  common  law,  especially  in  relation  to 
•'  the  administration  of  the  common  justice  be- 
"  tween  party  and  party,  as  it  was  highly  recti- 
"  tied,  and  set  in  a  much  better  light  and  order 
"  by  this  king,  than  his  predecessors  left  it  to 
"  him,  so  inavery  great  measure  it  has  continued 
"  the  same  in  all  succeeding  ages  to  this  day :  so 

•  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  118,  100. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  131,  139,  156.  J  Id.  ibid,  p.  7 V"H -'    I  I 

§  Coke's  Institutes,  Blackslbnc's  Commentaries)  Buriingion\.  Ob:>a. 
ins,  Halc\.  Hist.  C.  L. 
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"  that  the  mark  or  epocha  we  are  to  take  for  the 
"  true  stating  of  the  law  of  England,  what  it 
"  is,  is  to  be  considered,  stated,  and  estimated, 
"  from  what  it  was  when  this  king  left  it.  Be- 
"  fore  his  time  it  was  in  a  great  measure  rude 
"  and  unpolished,  in  comparison  of  what  it  was 
"  after  this  reduction  thereof;  and  on  the  other 
"  side,  as  it  was  thus  polished  and  ordered  by 
"  him,  so  hath  it  stood  hitherto,  without  any 
"  great  or  considerable  alteration.* 
Preroga-       The  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  were  so  unsettled 

tives  of        .  *■  .         ° 

the  crown,  in  the  times  we  are  now  considering,  that  they 
depended  very  much  on  the  character  and  capa- 
city of  the  prince  who  wore  it.  Henry  III.  being 
a  weak  prince,  was  at  some  times  deprived  almost 
of  all  authority  by  his  too  powerful  barons  ;  but 
his  son  and  successor  Edward  I.  supported  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  his  crown  with  greater 
vigour,  and  repelled  the  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  them  with  spirit.  Of  this  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  one  example.  When  the  barons 
demanded,  in  1301,  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  should  be  named  by  parliament,  the  king 
returned  such  a  fierce  denial,  as  struck  terror  in- 
to those  haughty  chieftains,  and  brought  them 
to  beg  his  pardon  for  their  presumption.f  The 
truth  is,  this  prince  was  too  fond  of  power,  and 
pushed  his  prerogatives  beyond  the  limits  which 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  charters.     For  ex- 

"  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law,  p.  162,  163. 
f  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  11«. 
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ample,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  12th  article  of  the 
great  charter,  "  That  no  scutage  or  aid  shall 
"  be  imposed,  except  by  the  common  council  of 
"  the  kingdom."*  But  Edward  paid  little  regard 
to  this  article,  and  extorted  money  from  his  sub- 
jects on  many  occasions,  by  his  own  authority.! 
By  the  39th  article  of  the  same  charter,  no  free- 
man was  to  be  imprisoned  but  by  the  regular 
course  of  law4     But  there  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, that  Edward  and  his  ministry  imprisoned 
many  persons,  and  detained  them  long  in  prison, 
on  mere  suspicion  or  ill-will.     Of  this  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  made  the  following  com- 
plaint in  parliament  in  1290.  "  That  very  many 
"  freemen  of  the  kingdom  had,  without  any 
"  guilt  on  their  part,  been  committed  by  the 
"  king's  ministers  to  divers  prisons,  as  if  they 
"  had  been  slaves  of  the  meanest  degree,  therein 
"  to  be  kept :  of  whom  some  died  in  prison,  with 
"  hunger,  or  grief,  and  the  weight  of  their  chains. 
M  From  others  they  extorted,  at  their  pleasure, 
"  infinite  sums  of  money  for  their  ransoms.  §" 
In  a  word  it  was  declared  publicly  from  the  bench 
by  the  ministers  and  judges  of  this  prince,  "That, 
"  for  the  common  utility,  the  king,  was,  in  many 
"  cases,  above  the  laws  and  established  customs 
"  of  the  kingdom:  ||"  a  dangerous  maxim,  hardly 
compatible  with  a  free  and  legal  government. 

*  See  vol.  6.  p.  390.  -j-  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  133,  141, 

t  &*  v,)1-  ''•■  P-  40°-  §  Ellys's  Tracts,  vol.  2.  p.  7. 

I!  RylcyV  Plant.  Parliament,  p.  77. 
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HistKwy  of  These  observations  sufficiently  account  for  the 
the  diar.  cxtreme  reluctance  of  Edward  I.  to  confirm  the 
great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  the  forests. 
This  reluctance  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  nothing  but  necessity  could  have  overcome 
it.  Nor  was  he  involved  in  this  necessity  till  the 
25th  year  of  his  reign,  1297,  when  being  at  war 
with  France  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  greatest 
distress  for  money  to  carry  on  these  wars,  a 
powerful  party  of  the  English  nobility,  headed 
by  the  two  great  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk, 
positively  refused  to  follow  him  into  Flanders, 
complaining  bitterly  of  his  illegal  exactions, 
and  loudly  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the 
charters,  ruwhieh  had  been  so  long  neglected. 
Edward  used  every  art  to  allay  this  rising  storm, 
but  finding  this  impossible,  and  dreading  a  rebel- 
lion in  England  while  he  was  in  Flanders,  he  gave 
a  commission  to  his  son  Prince  Edward  to  call  a 
parliament,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and 
confirmation  of  the  charters ;  which  were  accord- 
ingly confirmed  with  great  solemnity,  Oct.  10. 
in  full  parliament  at  London.*  The  statute  of 
confirmation  being  transmitted  to  the  king, 
he  gave  his  assent  to  it  under  the  great  seal, 
at  Ghent,  November  5.  After  his  return  in- 
to England  he  confirmed  these  famous  instru 
ments,  March  8,  1299?  hi  a  parliament  at 
London  ;  and  again  in  another  parliament  at 
the  same  place,  March  16,  1300 :  and  finally 

*  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  jar 
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in  a  parliament  at  Lincoln,  Feb,  14,  1301.* 
At  each  of  these  confirmations  new  devices 
were  invented  to  render  these  admired  inesti- 
mable charters  (which  contributed  so  much  to 
establish  and  ascertain  the  liberties  of  England) 
more  public,  sacred,  and  inviolable.! 

Though  Edward  I.  was  an  excellent  econo-  Revenues 
mist,  the  almost  incessant  wars  in  which  he  was  crown. 
engaged,  involved  him  in  expences  which  his 
stated  revenues  couldnot  support.  To  supply  this 
deficiency,  he  made  frequent  and  commonly  suc- 
cessful applications  to  his  people  in  parliament,  t- 
But  on  some  occasions  he  had  recourse  to  more 
unjustifiable  methods  of  replenishing  his  coffers. 
From  the  Jews  he  extorted  prodigious  sums  of 
money  at  different  times ;  and  at  last  he  seized 
the  whole  possessions  of  that  devoted  people, 
banishing  the  owners  out  of  the  kingdom.  § 
Though  he  was  really  a  friend  to  trade,  yet  when 
his  want  of  money  was  great  and  urgent  he  some- 
times made  too  free  with  the  cash  and  goods  of 
merchants.  Before  his  departure  on  his  expe- 
dition into  Flanders,  in  1297,  he  seized  great 
quantities  of  wool  and  leather  belonging  to  the 
merchants,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  it  was 
the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means  of  pro- 
curing money. ||     At  the  same  time  he  took  by 

"  See  Judge  Blackstonc's  most  correct   and  valuable  History  of  the 
Charters,  p.  02 — 115; 

-f-  Blackstonc's  Hist,  of  the  charters,  p.  U2 — 115. 

£  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  13G. 

§  Walsing.  p.  54.     Heming,  vol.  1 .  p.  20.     Trivel,  p.  2(iG. 

||  Walsing.  p.  Q'J.     Trivet,  p.  2'JG.     Hearing,  vol.  1.  p.  52. 
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mere  force,  without  any  other  plea  but  that  he 
had  need  of  them,  immense  quantities  of  corn, 
and  great  multitudes  of  cattle,  for  the  use  of  his 
army.*  Nor  did  this  prince  abstain  from  laying 
violent  hands  on  the  property  of  the  church, 
however  sacred  it  was  then  esteemed.  At  one 
time  he  seized  all  the  money  and  plate  in  the 
monasteries  and  churches;  and  at  another,  all  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy,  for  refusing  to  grant  him 
a  subsidy.f  These  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
will  hardly  appear  credible  in  the  present  age. 
But  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  teach  even 
the  best  and  wisest  of  our  ancient  kings  this  plain 
fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  That 
they  had  no  right  to  the  property  of  their  subjects, 
unless  it  was  granted  to  them  by  parliament. 

Wales.  Edward  I.  made  great  efforts  to  reduce  the 

whole  island  of  Britain  into  one  kingdom,  go- 
verned by  the  same  sovereign,  and  subject  to  the 
same  laws.  With  respect  to  Wales  he  succeeded 
in  his  design.  After  he  had  accomplished  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  force  of  arms,  he 
was  at  great  pains  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
its  ancient  constitution  and  laws,  and  of  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants.  With  this  view,  he  gave 
a  commission  to  the  bishop  of  St  David's  and 
others,  to  investigate  these  matters  in  the  most 
careful  and  authentic  manner.  Nofewerthan  one 

"   Hcming.  vol.  1.  p.  110,  111. 

■f   Walsing.  p.  65.      Hcming.  vol.  1.  p.  107- 
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hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  persons  were  examined  up- 
on oath,  by  these  commissioners,  who,  upon  their 
evidence,  formed  a  report.*  Having  obtained 
this  necessary  information,  he  held  a  parliament 
at  Rhuydland  in  Flintshire,  in  May  24,  1282, 
and  in  it  united  Wales  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, introduced  into  it  as  many  of  the  English 
laws,  and  customs,  courts,  and  magistrates,  as  he 
thought  convenient  at  that  time.f 

Edward  was  not  so  successful  in  his  designs  Scotland. 
upon  Scotland,  though  the  acquisition  of  that 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  wish 
of  his  heart  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  His  first  scheme  for  uniting  the  two  British 
kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
Edward,  to  Margaret  of  Norway,  heiress  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  just  and  honourable ; 
but  itwas  unhappily  defeated  by  thedeath  ofthat 
princess.  The  various  methods  of  art  and  force 
which  he  afterwards  employedfor  accomplishing 
this  end,  have  been  already  related.  Amongst 
other  means,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
English  laws,  customs,  and  modes  of  judicialpro- 
ceedings,  into  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  his 
power  prevailed.  "  It  seems  very  evident  (says 
"  Sir  Matthew  Hale),  that  the  'design  of  Ed- 
"  ward  I.  was  by  all  means  possible  to  unite  the 

•  See  Leges  Wallia,  Append.  Judge  Barrington's  Ohservat.  p.  «i0. 
t  See  Statutum  Walliae,  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
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"  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  he  had  done  the  prin- 
"  cipality  of  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England,  so 
"  that  Britain  might  have  been  one  entire  mo- 
"  narchy,  which  could  never  have  been  better 
"  done,  than  by  establishing  one  common  law 
"  and  rule  of  justice  among  them  ;  and  therefore 
"  he  did,  as  opportunity  and  convenience  served, 
"  translate  over  to  that  kingdom  as  many  of  our 
"  English  customs  and  laws  as  within  that  com- 
"  pass  of  time  he  conveniently  could."*  But  as 
all  Edward's  efforts  to  unite  Scotland  to  England 
finally  failed,  they  served  only  to  kindle  a  most 
violent  and  implacable  animosity  between  the 
people  of  these  two  kingdoms,  which  gradually 
rendered  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs,  more 
dissimilar  than  they  had  been  in  more  ancient 
and  amicable  times. 


SECTION  III, 

CHANGES  TN  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
LAWS  OF  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD  II. 
IN  1307,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD  III.  IN   1327. 

Few  characters  were  more  different  than  those 
of  Edward  I.  and  of  his  son  and  successor  Ed- 
ward II.  The  last  of  these  princes  being  a  weak, 
indolent  voluptuary,  without  talents  for  war,  po- 
litics, or  legislation,  was  the  property  of  worth - 

•  Hale's  Hist.  C.  U  p.  204. 
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less,  greedy  favourites,  to  whom  he  abandoned 
both  the  treasures  and  government  of  his  king- 
dom. In  this  reign  we  cannot  expect  to  meet 
with  great  improvements  in  the  constitution, 
government,  and  laws  ;  and  therefore  on  these 
heads  it  merits  very  little  attention. 

The  constitution  of  parliament  became  gra-consthu. 
dually  more  settled  and  uniform  in  the  course  of  jjj^f"" 
this  reign  ;  though  its  meetings  were  sometimes 
very  tumultuary,  occasioned  by  the  violent  ani- 
mosities of  the  contending  parties.  When  a  par- 
liament was  most  full  and  general  in  this  period, 
it  consisted  of  the  following  classes  or  orders  of 
men, — all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  deans,  archdeacons,  two  representatives 
from  the  chapter  of  each  cathedral,  and  two  re- 
presentatives of  the  inferior  clergy  of  each  dio- 
cese, all  the  earls  and  greater  barons,  with  the 
judges,  and  all  the  members  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  two  knights  from 
each  county,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  and 
two  burgesses  from  each  burgh.  The  first  par- 
liament in  this  reign,  which  met  at  Northamp- 
ton Oct.  13,  1307,  was  constituted  in  this  man 
ner.*  The  expences  of  all  who  were  called  to 
this  parliament  as  representatives  of  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  of  the  laity,  were  borne  by  their  con- 
stituents.! The  clerical  representatives  possessed 
the  singular  privilege  of  substituting  others  in 
their  room,  when  it  was  not  convenient  for  them 

'  Dugdile'fl  Summons,  p.  OG.        f  Hody's  Hist.  Convocat,  p.  391. 
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to  attend  *  But  all  the  parliaments  of  this  reign 
were  not  so  full  and  general  as  the  first ;  for  we 
find  that  to  some  of  them  the  deans, archdeacons, 
and  the  representatives  of  chapters,  and  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  were  not  summoned.f  In  a  word, 
the  two  first  Edwards,  and  their  ministers,  seem 
to  have  modelled  their  parliaments  as  best  suited 
their  particular  views.  When  they  designed  to 
ask  the  advice,  or  demand  the  pecuniary  assist- 
ance of  all  the  different  orders  of  their  subjects, 
they  called  a  general  parliament ;  but  when  they 
wanted  only  the  counsel  and  contributions  of 
their  prelates  and  barons,  who  possessed  the  far 
greatest  share  both  of  the  power  and  riches  of 
the  kingdom,  they  called  only  a  particular  par- 
liament, consisting  of  these  prelates  and  barons. 
Thisnot  onlyappears  probable,from  anattentive 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
different  kinds  of  parliaments  were  called ;  but 
is  directly  asserted  to  have  been  the  case  by  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  flourished  in 
those  times,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope :  "  It  is  the 
"  custom  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  that  in 
"  those  public  contingencies  which  affect  the 
"  state  of  that  kingdom,  the  counsel  of  all  who 
"  are  particularly  concerned  is  required.";  The 
inferior  clergy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns  were  so  poor,  and  contributed  so  little  to 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  that  sometimes  no  de- 

*  Hody's  Hist.  Convocat.  p.  389.  +  Id.  p.  390. 

+  M.  Westmonst.  an.  1301.  p.  439. 
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maiid  was  put  upon  them,  and  then  they  were 
not  required  to  send  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. The  twentieth  for  example  that  was  grant- 
ed in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  II.  by  the 
earls, barons,  and  knights,  amounted  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Bedford,  toL.720,  12s.  7d.;  while  the  fif- 
teenth, granted  by  the  citizens  and  burgesses, 
produced  in  all  the  towns  of  the  same  county, 
only  L.31,  18s.  4^d*  Nor  did  the  towns  bear 
a  much  higher  proportion  to  the  counties  in 
other  parts  of  England.  But  as  cities  and  towns 
increased  in  wealth,  their  contributions  to 
the.  public  expences,  and  their  importance  in 
other  respects,  became  more  considerable ;  and 
then  they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  send 
their  representatives  to  parliament,  in  which 
they  soon  acquired  a  much  greater  influence 
than  the  counties,  by  their  superior  numbers. 

The  parliamentof  England  doth  not  appear  toParliament 

,     ,  .  ...    not  yet  di- 

have  been  statedly  divided  into  two  housesmthis  vidcd  into 
reign;  though  each  of  the  several  orders  of  which 
it  consisted,  occasionally  retired  and  consulted 
apart  about  its  own  particular  concerns.  In  these 
separate  consultations,  the  knights  of  shires  com- 
monly, if  not  constantly,  sat  with  the  earls  and 
barons,  as  having  been  originally  of  the  same 
order ;  and  always  granted  the  same  proportion 
of  their  goods  with  the  earls  and  barons.  The 
representatives  of  cities  and  burghs,  who  were 
really  citizens  and  burgesses,  inhabitants  of  the 

■  Cattc,  vol   2.  ]j-  308.  from  the  Rolls  in  the  Pipe-Office. 
VOL.  VIII.  K 
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places  which  they  represented,  formed  one  body, 
and  held  consultations  about  the  affairs  of  trade, 
and  about  granting  aids  to  the  crown  ;  and  they 
commonly  granted  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
moveables,  than  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
because  they  owed  their  establishment  and  fran- 
chises to  the  crown,  and  depended  upon  it  for 
further  immunities.* 
Clergy  in       ^he  clergy  were  nearly  equal  to  the  laity  in 

parliament  °*'  J        x  J 

nearly  number,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  dignity,  in  the 
the  laity,  parliaments  of  England  in  this  period.  The  bi- 
shops, abbots,  and  priors,  corresponded  to  the 
earls  and  barons,  and  were  also  summoned  in  the 
same  manner,  by  a  particular  writ  directed  to 
each  of  them  ;  the  deans  and  archdeacons  cor- 
responded to  the  knights  of  shires,  and  were  sum- 
moned by  the  bishop,  as  the  knights  were  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  ;  and  the  representatives  of 
the  chapters  of  cathedrals,  and  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  were  called  the  spiritual  commons, 
corresponded  to  the  representatives  of  cities  and 
burghs.j-  The  clergy  also  granted  their  own 
money  in  parliament,  and  sometimes  in  a  dif- 
ferent proportion  from  the  laity.|  These  cir- 
cumstances, and  some  others,  made  the  favour  of 
the  clergy  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the 
prince,  in  the  times  we  are  now  considering. 

"  It  seems,"  says  a  learned  historian  of  the  law, 
"  that  the  certain  fixing  of  the  court  of  common- 

*  Carte,  vol.  2.  p.  246— 2G0. 

■f  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  92,  &c.     Pryn.  Pari.  Writ.  vol.  2.  p.  77. 

$  Rights  of  an  English  Convocation,  p.  39,  &c. 
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*«  pleas  at  Westminster,  occasioned  much  more 
"  resort  thereto  than  before  ;  for  about  the  be- 
"  ginning  of  Edward  II.'s  reign  there  were  so 
"  many  suits  therein,  as  that  the  king  was  ne- 
"  cessitated  to  increase  the  number  of  his  jus- 
"  tices,  who  were  to  sit  there,  unto  six,  which 
"  commonly  were  not  above  three  before  tbat 
"  time ;  and  so  to  divide  them  that  they  might 
"  sit  in  two  places."*  The  judges  in  this  court 
were  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  and  at  last  to 
nine ;  though  they  have  long  since  been  reduced 
to  four,  who  sit  all  in  one  place.  In  proportion 
as  the  business  of  the  court  of  common-pleas  in- 
creased, that  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  these 
pleas  had  formerly  been  tried,  declined.f  The 
members  of  the  king's  council  still  continued  to 
possess  great  judicial  powers,  and  acted  as  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  determined  many 
causes  in  the  last  resort,  which  could  notbeover- 
taken  by  parliaments  in  their  short  sessions.^ 

Few  statutes  of  lasting  utility  or  great  import- statuteiav. 
ance  were  made  in  the  turbulent  unhappy  reign 
of  Edward  II.  By  the  ancient  common  law  of 
England,  breaking  prison  was  a  capital  crime, 
even  though  the  person  had  been  committed 
for  a  slight  offence.  The  unreasonable  severity 
of  this  law  or  custom  was  corrected  by  a  sta- 
tute made  in  a  parliament  at  Northampton  1st 
Edward  II.  in  1307,  which  decrees,  "  That, 

*  Dudg.  Origin.  Jurid.  p.  39.         +  Madox.  Hist,  Exchcq.  p.  548, 
X  Madox.  Hist.  Exchcq.  p.  .'>(>">>  &c 

K   2 
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"  none  from  henceforth  that  breaketh  prison 
"  shall  have  judgment  of  life  or  member,  for 
"  breaking  prison  only,  except  the  cause  for 
"  which  he  was  taken  and  imprisoned  did  require 
'-•  such  judgment,  if  he  had  been  convict  there- 
"  upon  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
"  realm,  albeit  in  times  past  it  hath  been  used 
"  otherwise."*  The  prices  of  provisions  of  all 
kinds  being  very  high  in  1314,  parliament  at- 
tempted to  reduce  and  fix  them  at  a  certain 
rate  by  law ;  but  that  law  having  produced  a 
famine,  was  soon  repealed.f 

Common  The  common  law,  when  it  could  be  exer- 
cised, continued  in  the  same  improved  state  to 
which  it  had  attained  in  the  preceding  reign4 
But  the  regular  administration  of  justice  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  civil  broils ;  and  the 
rage  of  party  was  sometimes  so  violent,  that 
several  noble  persons  were  deprived  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  even  of  their  lives,  without  so  much 
as  the  pretence  or  form  of  a  trial. 

Preroga-        The  limits  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 

tivcs  oF 

the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  were  in  this  pe- 
riod so  unsettled,  that  they  depended  very  much 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  king.  As  Ed- 
ward II.  was  a  weak  prince,  he  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  most  essential  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
and,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  compelled, 
by  a  powerful  faction  of  his  barons,  to  give  a 

*  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  IG4. 

•j-  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  151,  153.      Walsing.  an.  1314. 

t  Hale's  Hist.  C  L.  ch.  8.  p  .ICC. 
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commission  to  twelve  great  men,  named  by  par- 
liament, to  govern  both  his  kingdom  and  his 
household  with  unbounded  sway.*  By  this  com- 
mission the  royal  authority  was  almost  annihilat- 
ed, and  a  tyrannical  aristocracy  established.  This, 
like  every  other  violent  breach  in  the  constitu 
tion,  produced  much  confusion  and  misery  for 
several  years  ;  the  barons  labouring  to  preserve 
the  power  they  had  gained,  and  the  king  to  re- 
cover the  authority  he  had  lost.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  people  suffered  all  the  distresses  arising 
from  anarchy  and  civil  discord,  aggravated  by 
famine,  and  the  destructive  incursions  of  the 
Scots.  The  king,  after  a  struggle  of  twelve 
years,  was  restored  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown,  by  his  victory  over  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
and  his  confederates  at  Boroughbridge,  in  1322. 
For  soon  after  that  victory,  a  parliament  was 
held  at  York,  in  which  all  the  ordinances  which 
had  been  made  by  the  twelve  commissioners, 
and  for  the  support  of  which  the  confederated 
barons  had  taken  arms,  were  repealed,  "  because 
"  by  the  things  which  were  ordained,  the  king's 
4  power  was  restrained  in  many  things,  contrary 
"  to  what  was  due  to  his  seigniory  royal,  and 
"  contrary  to  the  state  of  the  crown."f  But 
this  weak  unfortunate  princet  about  five  years 
after  this,  was  deprived,  first  of  his  crown,  and 
afterwards  of  his  life. 

•   Kyley,  Placit.  Parliament,  p.  526,  52!). 
+  P»rL  Hist.  v.  1.  p.  176. 
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Revenues.      The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which,  at  the  accession  of  Edward  II.  were 
very  great,  were  in  a  little  time  very  much  dimi- 
nished by  his  unbounded  liberality  to  his  worth- 
less insatiable  favourite  Piers  Gavaston.*    By 
the  same  means,  all  the  money  which  had  been 
provided  by  his  father  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  for  the  expedition  against  Scotland, 
was  consumed,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
indigence  very  unbecoming  the  royal  dignity. 
In  the  course  of  his  reign,  particularly  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  party, 
many  great  estates  came  to  the  crown,  and  he 
also  obtained  several  tenths  and  fifteenths  from 
parliament.     But  all  these  estates  and  sums  of 
money  were  lavished  on  his  favourites,  especially 
on  the  two  D'Espensers.     It  must  however  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  misguided  prince  never 
attempted  to  supply  his  wants,  which  were  often 
very  pressing,  by  imposing  tallages  or  taxes,  of 
any  kind  without  consent  of  parliament.     But 
there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  this  absti- 
nence was  rather  owing  to  want  of  power,  than 
to  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  constitution. 
constitu-       As  soon  as  the  renowned  Robert  Bruce  found 
of&ot-     himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
lund.       by  the  decisive  victory  at  Bannockburn,  he  began 
to  think  of  re-establishing  order  and  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  in  that  unhappy  king- 
dom, which  had  long  been  a  scene  of  the  most 

«  Rymer,  vol.  4.  p.  90,  91. 
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deplorable  anarchy  and  confusion.  With  this 
view  he  held  a  parliament  at  Scone,  in  1319, 
consisting  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  noblemen  of  his  realm.*  In 
this  parliament  a  capitulary,  or  collection  of 
statutes,  consisting  of  thirty-four  chapters,  was  « 
formed ;  in  which  there  are  many  things  remark- 
able. The  nineteenth  law,  which  is  for  nourish- 
ing peace  and  love,  recites,  that  from  the  death 
of  King  Alexander  there  had  been  great  discords 
and  animosities  among  the  nobles  of  the  realm; 
and  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  these,  and  to  nou- 
rish peace  and  love,  it  is  defended  and  forbid 
den,  that  one  nobleman  do  any  hurt  to  another, 
or  to  any  of  his  men.f  By  the  twentieth  law, 
such  as  invent  or  spread  rumours  which  may  oc 
casion  discord  between  the  king  and  his  people, 
are  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.  | 
Another  sy  stem  of  laws,  consisting  of  thirty  -eight 
chapters,  was  formed  in  a  parliament  at  Glasgow,  - 
in  1325.  By  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  these 
laws,  it  appears,  that  the  enmity  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  was  so  great,  that  they  were  not 
admitted  to  be  witnesses  against  each  other  in  a 
court  of  justice.  §  By  the  twenty-sixth  statute, 
very  great  precautions  are  directed  to  be  taken, 
to  prevent  a  woman  who  pretended  to  be  with 
child  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  imposing 
a  suppositious  child  on  his  family.     She  was  im- 

*  Regiam  Majcstatem,  p.  33'J.  ■f  Id.  p.  344. 

t  Id.  p.  345.  §  Id.  p.  368. 
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mediately  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  a 
matron  of  undoubted  integrity.  When  within  a 
month  of  her  delivery,  she  was  required  to  invite 
the  friends  of  her  late  husband  to  come  and  live 
with  her  during  that  month.  As  soon  as  her 
pains  began,  guards  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
door  of  her  house,  with  orders  to  search  every 
person  who  desired  admittance.  Three  candles 
were  to  be  burning  in  the  room  all  the  time  she 
was  in  labour ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born, 
it  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  friends 
of  the  family.*  Many  of  the  laws  in  both  the 
capitularies  of  Robert  I.  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  English  statutes  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward I.  and  some  of  them  are  transcribed  almost 
verbatim.^  This  is  a  proof  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow  useful  regulations  from 
his  greatest  enemies. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  former  part 
of  this  period,  appears  to  have  been  constituted 
accordingto  the  model  of  the  English  parliament 
in  the  great  charter  of  King  John.  Burgesses 
were  introduced  into  that  parliament,  which  was 
held  by  Robert  I.  in  Cambuskenneth  abbey  in 
July  1326,  which  consisted  of  the  earls,  barons, 
burgesses,  and  all  the  other  freeholders  of  the 
kingdom,  who  granted  that  illustrious  prince, 
for  his  whole  life,  the  tenth  part  of  the  rents  of 

"  Regiam  Majestatem,  p.  366. 

■f  Compare  Westminst.  3d  stat.  vol.  1.  p.  122.  with  2dstat.  Robert  I. 
«h.  24. 
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all  their  lands,  according  to  the  old  extent  of 
their  lands  and  rents  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
III.  in  consideration  of  the  great  diminution 
of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  crown,  in  the 
course  of  the  long  war,  and  of  the  great  things 
which  the  king  had  done  and  suffered  for  pre- 
serving the  independency  of  the  kingdom.*  It 
is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  clergy  are  men- 
tioned as  being  present  in  this  parliament,  though 
in  the  record  it  is  called  a  full  parliament.  This 
makes  it  highly  probable,  that  the  clergy  had  a 
convocation  about  the  same  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  similar  grant.  In  a  word,  there 
was  still  a  very  great  resemblance  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  though  they 
had  been  many  years  in  a  state  of  the  most 
violent  and  fierce  hostility. 


SECTION  IV. 

Changes  in  the  Constitution,  Government,  and  Laws  of 
Britain,  from  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  in  1327,  to 
the  accession  of  Richard  II.  in  1377. 

In  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Edward  III. 
several  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
constitution,  government,  and  laws  of  England, 
which  merit  our  attentive  consideration. 

As  the  parliaments  of  England  have  been  the  Parli*- 
guardians  of  its  liberties,  the  framers  of  its  laws 

*  Lord  Kamc's  Law -Tracts,  Append.  No.  5. 
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the  imposers  of  its  taxes,  the  great  counsellors 
of  its  kings,  and  the  supreme  judges  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  its  people,  in  every  age,  the 
state  of  those  illustrious  assemblies,  their  con- 
stituent members,  and  other  circumstances, 
claim  the  first  and  chief  attention  of  all  who 
wish  to  trace  the  history  of  the  constitution  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy, 
very  frc-  Edward  III.  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  par- 
qucnt.  liaments,  and  never  neglected  to  consult  them 
on  any  affair  of  importance.  By  this  means  that 
wise  prince  obtained  the  best  advice,  and  most 
hearty  concurrence  and  support,  of  his  subjects, 
in  his  arduous  undertakings;  which  were  gene- 
rally crowned  with  success.  His  writs  of  sum- 
mons to  no  fewer  than  seventy  parliaments  and 
great  councils,  are  still  extant ;  and  afford  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  his  fondness  for  those  assemblies, 
and  that  he  called  a  far  greater  number  of  them 
than  any  other  king  of  England.* 
Pariia-  The  distinctions  between   parliaments  and 

" and  great  councils  still  subsisted  ;  and  Edward  III 
councils.  caiied  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  required.  When 
he  desired  only  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his 
great  barons,  who  still  possessed  the  far  greatest 
part  of  the  power  and  property  of  the  kingdom, 
hecalleda  great  council  consistingof  all  the  great 
men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  held  of 
the  crown  by  barony,  and  were  entitled  to  a  par- 
ticular summons,  f     When  he  stood  in  need  of 

•  Dugdalcfs  Summon;,  to  Parliament,  p,  130—292.         f  Ibid, 
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the  counsel  and  aid  of  all  his  subjects,  he  called 
a  full  parliament,  which  consisted,  not  only  of 
the  barons  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  also  of  the 
representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  of  the 
smaller  barons,  or  freeholders,  and  of  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  of  the  kingdom ;  and  those  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  and  laity  below  the  rank 
of  barons,  were  called  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
commons.  But  as  parliaments  possessed  greater 
authority  in  granting  supplies,  making  laws, 
and  in  all  other  things',  than  great  councils,  they 
were  more  frequently  called.* 

The  number  of  representatives  sent  to  parlia-  Number 
ment  by  each  county,  city,  and  borough,  in  this  ^^ 
reign,  was  not  invariably  fixed.  Only  one  re- 
presentative from  each  city  and  borough  was 
summoned  to  the  parliament  which  met  at 
Westminster  26th  Edward  III.  and  only  one 
knight  from  each  county  was  summoned  to  that 
which  met  the  year  after  at  the  same  place, 
though  two  representatives  from  each  city  and 
borough  were  called  to  this  last.*  At  length 
the  general  rule  of  sending  two  members  from 
each  county,  city,  and  borough,  was  so  uniform- 
ly observed,  that  by  custom  it  became  a  law. 

The  number  of  towns  and  boroughs  which 
sent  members  to  parliament,  in  the  times  we  are 
now  considering,  was  still  more  unfixed  and  va 
riable.  This  seems  to  have  depended  very  much 
on  the  sheriffs  of*  the  several  counties  to  whom 

*  DugdaL's  Summons  to  Parliament. 
■f  Brady's  Intioduct.  p.  158,  160. 
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the  king's  writ  was  directed,  commanding  them 
to  cause  a  certain  number  of  citizens  (most 
commonly  two)  to  be  elected  for  each  city,  and 
of  burgesses  for  each  borough,  within  their 
counties.  To  these  officers  the  people  of  small 
towns  and  boroughs  who  were  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  pay  the  wages  of  their  representatives, 
frequently  applied ;  and  many  of  them,  by  one 
means  or  other,  were  excused  or  overlooked.* 
In  general,  the  representatives  of  cities  and 
boroughs  were  much  fewer  in  this  period  than 
they  are  at  present.f  It  is  obvious,  that  this 
unsettled  state  of  parliaments  added  much  tothe 
authority  and  influence  of  the  crown  in  those 
assemblies ;  and  we  learn  from  history,  that  this 
influence  was  sometimes  employed  in  packing 
parliaments  for  the  most  pernicious  purposes  ; 
particularly  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  fa- 
vourite Mortimer  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.} 
Parliament  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  discover  the  precise 
into  three  time  when  the  parliament  of  England  was  di- 
bodies.  yifed  mt0  the  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons, 
meeting  statedly  in  different  places,  and  forming 
two  great  and  distinct  assemblies.  None  of  our 
ancient  historians  give  any  account  of  this  event, 
so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  productive  of  so 
many  important  consequences  ;  nor  is  there  any 
law  concerning  it  in  the  statute-book.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  this  custom  of  meeting  in 
two  separate  chambers  was  introduced  almost 

*  Brady  of  Boroughs,  p.  54,  59. 

+  Bishop  Ellys's  Tracts,  vol-  2.  p.  123. 

1  Rym.  Feed.  t.  4.  p.  453. 
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insensibly,  and  established  without  much  noise 
or  observation.  It  hath  been  already  observed, 
that  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  the  several  or- 
ders of  men  of  which  the  parliament  consisted, 
sometimes  retired  into  separate  rooms,  and  de- 
liberated by  themselves  about  affairs  in  which 
they  were  particularly  concerned.  This  prac- 
tice, we  may  presume,  being  found  convenient 
in  many  respects,  became  gradually  more  and 
more  frequent,  till  at  length  it  settled  into  a  cus- 
tom. At  first,  the  parliament  commonly  divided 
into  three  bodies  for  their  separate  deliberations  ; 
the  clergy  forming  one  of  these  bodies;  the 
earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  shires,  another ; 
and  the  citizens  and  burgesses  a  third.  Of  this, 
if  it  were  necessary,  many  examples  might  be 
given.  When  Edward  III.  asked  the  advice  of 
his  parliament,  which  met  at  Westminster, 
March  12,  1332,  about  the  most  effectual  means 
of  suppressing  certain  audacious  bands  of  rob- 
bers which  infested  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  prelates  and  proctors  of  the  clergy 
went  apart  to  consult  by  themselves,  the  earls, 
barons,  and  knights  of  shires  by  themselves,  and 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  by  themselves.  After 
some  time  had  been  spent  in  these  separate  con- 
sultations, the  whole  parliament  re-assembled,re- 
ceived  the  reports  of  these  several  bodies,  and 
out  of  them,  by  common  consent,  one  general 
advice  was.formed,  and  presented  to  the  king* 

*  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  107-     Rights  of  C'onvocat.  p.  58.     Parlia- 
ment. Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  213,  &c. 
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The  same  method  of  proceeding  was  followed 
when  the  erown  demanded  supplies.     The  de- 
mand was  made  in  full  parliament ;  on  which 
each  of  these  three  bodies  deliberated  separately, 
and  settled  the  proportion  of  their  goods  or 
money  which  they  proposed  to  grant.     This  is 
the  reason  that  the  grants  of  these  several  bodies 
are  not  only  in  different  proportions,  but  some- 
times even  of  different  kinds,  one  body  granting 
a  certain  proportion  of  their  corn  and  cattle, 
another  a  certain  quantity  of  their  wool,  and  a 
third  a  certain  sum  of  money.*     While  the 
separate  consultations  of  these  different  bodies 
were  only  occasional,  it  doth  not  appear  that 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  (who  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  the  house  of  commons)  had 
any  common  speaker,  settled  and  chosen  for  the 
whole  session  of  parliament ;  but  they  probably 
chose  one  at  each  consultation. 
Proctors  of     As   the  above  plan  of  parliament  was  not 
no  longft  agreeable  to  many  of  its  members,  it  was  not 
of^riT    °f  l°nS  duration.     The  inferior  clergy,  in  par- 
ment.       ticular,  were  much  displeased  with  this  system, 
because  they  knew  that  they  were  compelled  to 
send  their  proctors  to  parliament,  with  no  other 
view  than  that  they  might  be  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  presence  and  authority  of  the  laity,  to  make 
more  liberal  grants  of  money  to  the  crown  than 
they  would  have  done  in  convocation.     They 
laboured,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  earncst- 

*  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  330, 
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ness,  to  procure  exemption  from  sending  their 
representatives  to  parliament;  and  at  length 
succeeded.  For  it  plainly  appears,  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westmin- 
ster, April  23,  1341,  that  none  of  the  clergy 
were  members  but  such  as  held  of  the  king  by 
barony,  i.  e.  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  some 
of  the  richest  abbots  and  priors.*  The  crown, 
it  is  true,  did  not  then,  or  even  for  several 
reigns  after,  formally  renounce  the  right  of  call- 
ing the  proctors  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  parlia- 
ment, but  only  connived  at  their  absence,  and 
permitted  them  to  grant  their  money  in  their 
convocations  without  mingling  with  the  lait)^ 
These  convocations  were  commonly  held  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  city  with  parlia- 
ments ;  and  so  strict  an  intercourse  was  kept 
up  between  these  assemblies,  that  many  things 
done  by  the  clergy  in  convocation  were  report- 
ed in  parliament.! 

The  union  between  the  great  barons  and  thexhecsta- 
knights  of  shires  in  their  private  consultations,  oJ'Jj™ei,t 
was  not  very  natural,  as  the  former  sat  in  their  1"Hlscsof 

J  lords  and 

own  right,  and  were  accountable  to  none  for  commons. 
their  conduct,  and  the  latter  sat  by  election, 
and  were  certainly  bound  to  have  a  particular 
concern  for  the  interests,  and  even  some  respect 
for  the  sentiments,  of  their  constituents.  The  in- 
conveniency  of  this  appeared  in  the  parliament 
which  met  at  Westminster,  Oct.  13, 1339,  and  no 

*  HoJy  Hist.  Convocat.  p.  411,  412.  f  Id.  p.  412—431. 
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doubt  on  other  occasions.  When  the  barons  and 
knights  of  shires  in  that  parliament  consulted 
together  about  an  aid  to  be  granted  to  the  king, 
the  barons  were  willing  to  give  their  tenth  sheaf, 
fleece, and  lamb;  but  the  knights  declined  giving 
so  large  a  grant  till  they  had  consulted  their  con- 
stituents ;  which  occasioned  a  delay  very  fatal  to 
the  king's  affairs.  This  union  between  the  barons 
and  knights  seems  to  have  been  dissolved  about 
that  time.  For  the  king  having  called  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Westminster,  April  23,  1343, 
sent  Sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh  to  ask  their  ad- 
vice, whether  he  should  make  a  peace  with  the 
King  of  France  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
or  not  ?  And  Sir  Bartholomew  having  proposed 
this  question  to  the  whole  parliament,  desired  the 
prelates  and  barons  to  deliberate  upon  it  among 
themselves,  and  also  desired  the  knights  of  coun- 
ties and  commons  to  assemble  in  the  painted 
chamber,  and  consult  about  the  same  matter ; 
and  both  to  meet  in  full  parliament  on  Thursday 
May  1,  and  report  their  advice.*  On  this  occasion 
wefindthetwo  houses  of  lords  and  commons  com- 
pletely formed ;  the  first  composed  of  all  the 
clergy  and  laity  who  held  of  the  crown  by  barony, 
and  were  summoned  by  particular  writs  directed 
to  each  member ;  the  second,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  smaller  barons,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses ;  an  excellent  institution,  which  hath  con- 
tinued, with  some  short  interruptions  and  small 
variations,  through  more  than  four  centuries. 

*  Parliament,  Hist.  vol.  1,  p.  251. 
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This  permanent  division  of  the  parliament  in- Happy 
to  the  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons  was  at-  this  ex- 
tended with  many  advantages,  and  contributed  bUshment* 
more  than  any  other  event  to  the  improvement 
of  the  constitution.  Each  of  these  houses,  con- 
sisting of  much  fewer  members  than  the  whole 
parliament,  and  these  members  being  nearly  of 
the  same  rank  in  society,  their  deliberations  were 
conducted  with  great  calmness  and  regularity. 
The  commons,  being  no  longer  under  the  eye  of 
potent  and  haughty  barons,  in  whose  presence 
they  hardly  dared  to  speak,  took  courage,  and 
gradually  acquired  greater  weight  and  influence. 
Every  law  underwent  the  examination  of  two 
distinct  assemblies,  jealous  of  each  other's  power, 
and  watchful  over  each  other's  conduct,  before 
it  was  presented  to  the  king  for  his  assent.  Each 
of  the  two  houses  was  a  check  upon  the  other ; 
by  which  neither  of  them  was  permitted  to  en- 
croach on  the  privileges  of  the  other,  or  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  In  a  word,  by  this 
happy  division  of  the  parliament  of  England  in- 
to the  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  with 
the  king  at  their  head,  the  rights  of  all  ranks  of 
people  were  secured,  and  the  English  constitu- 
tion acquired  the  peculiar  advantages  ofthe  three 
most  famous  forms  of  government,  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  without  their  dis- 
advantages. This  is  one  part  of  the  policy  of 
England  Avhich  Scotland,  to  its  unspeakable 
loss,  never  imitated. 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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Gradual         it  required  a  considerable  time  to  bring  the 

union  of  -1  _    . ..  ...... 

the  knights  union  of  the  knights  or  shires  with  the  citizens 
mon"m'  and  burgesses  to  perfection.     Many  years  after 
they  were  united,  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  parliament  were  constantly  denominated,  "the 
"  knights  of  shires  and  commons,"  and  the  former 
were  reputed  of  a  higher  order  in  society  than 
the  latter,  who  were  really  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  boroughs  they  represented.*  On  some 
occasions,  the  knights  of  shires,  having  finished 
their  business,  were  dismissed,  when  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  were  detained  in  order  to  lay  im- 
posts upon  certain  goods,  and  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  trade,  which  was  considered  as  their  pecu- 
liar province,  f  That  they  might  be  properly  qua- 
lified for  doing  this,  this  king,  in  his  writs  of  sum- 
mons, sometimes  directed  cities  and  boroughs  to 
elect  such  of  their  members  to  represent  them  as 
were  the  most  expert  mariners,  or  most  intelli- 
gent merchants.^     But  by  degrees  all  these  dis- 
tinctions vanished,  and  cities  and  boroughs  were 
represented  by  gentlemen  of  the  best  families 
and  greatest  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 
Humility     After  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  were 
united  into  one  assembly,  and  formed  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  they  treated  the  prelates  and 
great  barons,  who  formed  the  other  house,  with 
thegreatest  respect  and  deference  on  all  occasions, 
and  seemed  to  entertain  very  humble  thoughts 
of  their  own  power  and  political  abilities.  When 

*  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  passim.  +  Til.  p.  313, 

+  Id.  p.  314. 
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matters  of  great  moment,  or  of  great  difficulty, 
came  before  them,  they  commonly  applied  to  the 
lords,  and  petitioned,  that  certain  prelates  and 
barons  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  them,  and 
assist  them  with  their  advice.*  In  these  meetings 
of  the  commons  with  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  supplies  to  be 
granted  to  the  crown  were  ordinarily  settled, 
and  afterwards  reported  in  full  parliament. 

The  parliaments  of  this  period,  in  regulating  Mistake  of 
the  supplies,  sometimes  betrayed  a  degree  of  ig-  ParllameDt' 
norance  of  the  state  of  their  country,  which  would 
be  perfectly  incredible,  if  it  were  not  so  well  at- 
tested as  to  preclude  all  doubt.  The  parliament 
which  met  at  Westminster,  Feb.  24,  1371, 
granted  the  king  an  aid  of  L.50,000,and  in  order 
to  raise  it,  imposed  a  tax  of  22s.  3d.  upon  every 
parish,  supposing  the  number  of  parishes  to  be 
about  forty-five  thousand.  But  it  was  soon 
found,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part 
of  that  number;  and  consequently  that  the  tax- 
imposed  would  have  raised  a  fifth  part  of  the 
sum  granted.f  A  most  astonishing  mistake,  to 
be  committed  by  so  numerous  an  assembly, 
composed  of  the  greatest  and  most  intelligent 
persons  in  the  kingdom  ! 

The  method  which  was  taken  to  rectify  the  singular 
mistake  above  mentioned  was  also  very  singular. a 
Instead  of  reassembling  the  former  parliament,  or 
calling  a  new  one,  the  king  summoned  a  certain 

"  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  315. 

f  Cotton's  Abri.lg.  from  the  Parliament-roll,  45th  Ed.  Ill 
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number  of  prelates  and  lords,  together  with  one 
half  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  who 
had  been  members  of  the  last  parliament,  all 
named  by  himself  in  his  writs  of  summons,  to 
meet  at  Winchester,  June  the  8th  *  This  very 
remarkable  assembly  assumed  the  authority  of 
a  parliament,  and  raised  the  tax  on  each  parish 
to  L.5, 10s.  Such  a  measure  would  not  have 
been  thought  of  in  a  more  mature  and  settled 
state  of  government. 
Lawyers  *n  the  day  s  of  chivalry  and  superstition,  when 
frompar.  disputeswere  more  frequently  determinedby  the 
liament.  sword  or  by  ordeals,  than  by  law,  the  profession 
of  a  lawyer  was  neither  very  lucrative  nor  very 
honourable,  and  consequently  was  embraced  by 
few  men  of  probity  and  credit.  This  brought  the 
profession  into  such  disgrace,  that  practising 
lawyers  were  declared  incapable  of  being  cho- 
sen members  of  parliament,  by  a  statute,  46th 
Edward  III.  in  1372.f  But  the  gentlemen  of 
that  profession  have  long  since  wiped  off  that  re- 
proach, and  recovered  their  place  in  parliament, 
where  many  of  them  have  acted,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  act,  a  part  highly  honourable  to  them- 
selves and  advantageous  to  their  country. 
the  nSnne  When  the  house  of  commons  was  completely 
of  making  formed,  a  newmodeof  making  statutes  was  intro- 
duced. The  commons,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
each  session,  presented ,  in  thepresence  of  the  lords, 
certain  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances  to 
the  king ;  which  he  either  granted,  denied,  or 

•  Brady,  vol.  2.  p.  161. 

•j-  Carte  Hist,  from  Records,  vol.  2.  p.  482. 
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delayed.  Those  petitions  that  were  granted  were 
afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  statutes  by  the 
judges  and  other  members  of  the  king's  council, 
inserted  in  the  statute  roll,  and  transmitted  to 
sheriffs  to  be  promulgated  in  their  county  courts.* 
But  this  inaccurate  manner  of  making  laws  was 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies ;  and  the 
commons  had  too  often  reason  to  complain  that 
the  statutes  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  their 
petitions.  They  had  still  better  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Edward  III.  forrepealing  a  statute  by  his 
proclamation,  which  had  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  their  petitions  which  he  had  granted, 
on  this  very  strange  pretence,  that  he  had  dis- 
sembled when  he  granted  their  petitions,  to  avoid 
the  mischiefs  which  a  denial  would  have  pro- 
duced.f  In  a  word,  though  the  constitution  and 
form  of  the  parliament  of  England  was  much  im- 
proved, and  its  authority  much  increased,  in  the 
course  of  this  long  and  glorious  reign,  it  was  still 
very  far  from  that  degree  of  perfection  in  both 
these  respects  to  which  it  hath  since  attained. 

Many  statutes  were  made  in  this  period,  which  statute 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of law* 
the  common  law,  and  to  the  security  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  The  great 
charter  was  confirmed  by  no  fewer  than  ten  acts 
of  parliament ;  and  some  articles  of  it  were  ex- 
plained and  enlarged.  £    Several  good  laws  were 

*  Hale's  Hist.  C.  L.  p.  14.  +  Statutes,  vol.  1,  p.  237. 

%  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  192—333. 
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made  tor  the  speedy  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  against  those  dangerous 
associations  which  were  then  common,  for  sup- 
porting each  other  in  their  lawsuits  ;*  the  king's 
prerogative  of  pardoning  convicts,  particularly 
murderers,  which  had  been  very  improperly  ex- 
ercised, was  limited  by  various  statutes  ;f  the 
institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  was  confirmed 
and  improved,  and  their  powers  enlarged  #  the 
intolerable  grievance  of  purveyance  for  the 
king's  household  was  mitigated.  §  The  statute 
of  25th  Edward  III.  chap.  2.  entitled,  "  A  de- 
"  claration  which  offences  shall  be  adjudged 
"  treason,"  is  certainly  a  wise  and  good  law. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  4th  Edward  III.  chap. 

14.  "  That  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  every 
'*  year  once ;"  and  of  36th  Edward  III.  chap. 

15.  "  That  pleas  shall  be  pleaded  in  the  Eng- 
"  glish  tongue ;"  and  of  several  others,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  reader  must  be  refer- 
red to  the  statute-book. 

impracti-  Many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  in  the  reign 
tutes.  of  Edward  III.  and  still  stand  in  the  statute- 
book,  are  become  impracticable,  and  maybe 
said  to  be  repealed  by  those  prodigious  changes 
in  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  kingdom, 
which  four  centuries  have  produced.  Such  are 
the  laws  relating  to  the  staple  of  wool  and  o- 
ther  goods,  the  sumptuary  laws  prescribing  the 

•  Statues,  vol.  1.  p.  195,  199,  204,  210,  223,  &c. 

f  W.  ibid.  p.  196,  218,  &c.  £  Id.  ibid.  p.  195,  198,  240,  &c 

§  Id.  ibid.  p.  202,  206,  219,  261,  &c. 
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dress  and  diet  or'  persons  of  different  ranks,  the 
statutes  which  settle  the  wages  of  labourers,  and 
the  prices  of  provisions ;  and  many  others  * 
These  obsolete  impracticable  statutes  are  valua- 
ble monuments  of  antiquity,  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved  ;  but  the  propriety  of  retain- 
ing them  in  our  code  of  laws,  which  would  be 
sufficiently  voluminous  without  them,  may  be 
doubted. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  give  a  better  or  common 
shorter  account  of  the  state  of  the  common  law Iaw 
in  this  period,  than  in  the  words  of  its  learned 
historian :  "  King  Edward  III.  succeeded  his 
"  father.  His  reign  was  long,  and  under  it  the 
"  law  was  improved  to  its  greatest  height.  The 
"  judges  and  pleaders  were  very  learned.  The 
»*  pleadings  are  somewhat  more  polished  than 
"  those  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  yet  they 
"  have  neither  uncertainty,  prolixity,  nor  obscu- 
"  rity.  They  were  plain  and  skilful ;  and  in 
"  the  rules  of  law,  especially  in  relation  to  real 
"  actions,  and  titles  of  inheritance,  very  learned, 
"  and  excellently  polished,  and  exceeded  those 
"  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  So  that  at  the  latter 
"  end  of  this  king's  reign,  the  law  seemed  to  be 
"  near  its  meridian."! 

Few  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  the  crown  Preroga- 
of  its  just  prerogatives  in  the  reign   of  Ed-  Uncrown. 
ward  III.     The  power  of  pardoning  was  indeed 
confined  within  reasonable  limits  by  law,  which 

*  See  Statutes  at  Lar^c    tnnp.  Ed.  III. 
f  Hale's  Hist.  Com.  Law,  p.  167,  ItW 
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it  is  probable,  was  not  disagreeable  to  the  king ; 
as  it  relieved  him  from  importunate  petitions, 
that  were  not  fit  to  be  granted.  Parliament,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  taking  advantage 
of  his  necessities,  made  a  bold  attack  on  the 
prerogative,  by  demanding  that  on  the  third  day 
of  every  session  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  should  be  divested  of  their  offices,  and 
called  to  account  for  their  conduct  by  parlia- 
ment, and  that  if  any  of  them  were  found  cul- 
pable, they  should  be  finally  deprived  of  their  of- 
fices,and  others  substituted  in  their  room.  With 
this  demand  Edward  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
ply, in  order  to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  money, 
of  which  he  stood  in  the  greatest  need.  But  he 
soon  recovered  the  power  he  had  lost,  by  boldly 
repealing  this  act  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had 
given  his  assent,  declaring  in  a  proclamation,  that 
his  assent  had  been  involuntary,  and  that  the  act 
in  question  was  inconsistentwiththeprerogatives 
of  the  crown,  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coro- 
nation oath  to  maintain.*  Nor  was  this  the 
only  arbitrary  unconstitutional  action  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Edward  III.  In  spite  of  the  great 
charter,  which  he  had  often  confirmed,  and  of 
several  other  laws,  he  frequently  extorted  money 
from  his  subjects  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, by  his  own  authority.!  All  the  remon- 
strances and  petitions  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons could  never  prevail  upon  him,  clearly  and 

•  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1.  p.  237* 

f  Cotton,  Abridg.  p.  17,  18,  33,  47,  52,  53,  &c.  &c. 
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explicitly,  to  relinquish  that  prerogative ;  for  in 
the  very  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  affirmed,  in 
the  face  of  his  parliament,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
impose  taxes  on  his  subjects,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  realm.* 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Eng-Revenues 
land  during  the  whole  of  that  period  which  is of  the 

°  r  crown. 

the  subjectof  this  book, were  derived  from  those 
sources  which  have  been  described  already,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  this  work.f 
Edward  III.  it  is  said,  received  no  less  than 
L.30,000  a-year  from  Ireland ;  and,  in  time  of 
peace,  it  is  probable  he  received  also  considera- 
ble sums  from  his  dominions  on  the  continent.^: 
These  settled  hereditary  revenues  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  defraying  all  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  civil  government,  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  royal  family  in  affluence  and  splendour ; 
but  they  were  far  from  being  sufficient  for  sup- 
porting those  long  expensive  wars  which  he  car- 
ried on  in  France  and  Scotland.  Those  wars 
involved  him  in  great  debts  and  difficulties,  and 
obliged  him  to  make  frequent  importunate  ap- 
plications to  parliament  forpecuniary  aids,  as  well 
as  to  employ  several  other  methods  neither  so 
just  nor  honourable.  The  lustre  of  Edward's 
personal  accomplishments,  and  great  victories, 
rendered  him  so  popular,  that  his  applications  to 
parliament  for  money  were  seldom  unsuccessful ; 

•  Cotton.  AbrlSg.  p.  152. 

f  See  vol.  6.  p.  15 — 10.  34—43.  J  Walsing.p.  350. 
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and  he  obtained  far  more  frequent  and  liberal 
grants  than  any  of  his  predecessors.*  To  enable 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  these  par- 
liamentary grants,  and  of  the  sums  of  money 
which  he  extorted  from  his  subjects  by  other 
methods,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  very  brief 
account  of  them  for  one  year.  The  parliament 
which  met  Feb.  3,  1338,  granted  him  one  half 
of  next  summer's  wool,  which  was  collected 
and  sold  for  L.400,000.f  About  the  same 
time  he  seized  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other 
goods,  of  the  Lombard  merchants  in  London  ; 
and  took  into  his  own  hands  all  the  revenues 
of  the  alien  priories,  and  retained  them  twenty 
years ;  and  borrowed  great  sums  of  money  from 
several  abbeys.  That  parliament  granted  also  an 
additional  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every  ton  of 
wine  imported,  over  and  above  all  former  cus- 
toms. Another  parliament  met  that  same  year 
in  October,  at  Northampton,  and  granted  a  fif- 
teenth, besides  the  pre-emption  of  all  the  wool 
in  the  kingdom  at  a  very  low  price ;  and  the 
clergy  in  convocation  granted  a  tenth  for  two 
years.f  The  people  of  England  never  had 
greater  reason  to  complain  of  taxes  than  in  this 
memorable  year  in  which  their  king  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  France ;  an  event  that  proved 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  king- 
doms, and,  amongst  many  evils  of  which  it  was 

*  See  Parliament.  Hist.  f  Knyghton,  col.  2570. 

i  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  225,  228. 
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productive,  contributed  not  a  little  to  multiply 
and  perpetuate  taxes. 

About  a  year  before  Edward  III.  assumed  theTitle?f 
titleof  king  of  France,  heintroducedanew  order  uoduced 
of  nobility,  to  enflame  the  military  ardour  and 
ambition  of  his  earls  and  barons,  by  creating  his 
eldest  son  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
This  was  done  with  great  solemnity,  in  full 
parliament,  at  Westminster,  March  17, 1337,  by 
girding  the  young  prince  with  the  sword,  and 
giving  him  a  patent,  containing  a  grant  of  the 
name,  title,  and  dignity  of  a  duke,  and  of  several 
large  estates,  to  enable  him  to  support  that  dig- 
nity.* This  high  title  was  also  conferred  by 
Edward  on  his  cousin  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  on  two  of  his  own  younger  sons,  the  princes 
Lionel  and  John,  at  different  times,  but  with 
the  same  solemnities.! 

After  the  death  of  King  Robert  I.  Scotland  re-Constitu. 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  disorder  and  distress  almost  tion,of 

■*•  fecotland. 

equal  to  that  from  which  it  had  been  rescued  by 
the  wisdom,  valour,  and  good  fortune  of  that 
illustrious  prince.  The  competition  for  the  crown 
between  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  families  was  acain 
revived,  and  the  partisans  of  these  families  alter- 
nately triumphedand  weredefeated.  King  David 
Bruce,  who  finally  prevailed  in  this  long  and  fatal 
contest,  spent  above  nine  years  of  his  reign,  an 

•  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  621.     Rymer,  torn.  4.  p.  735. 
t  Seldcn,  p.  622. 
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exile  in  France,  and  eleven  years  of  it  a  prison- 
er in  England.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
in  this  unfortunate  reign,  which  continued  for- 
ty years,  any  great  improvements  could  be  made 
in  the  laws  and  government  of  a  country  in  such 
unhappy  circumstances.  Two  capitularies  or 
systems  of  laws,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  David  II.  are  published 
among  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland;*  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  laws  contained 
in  the  first  of  these  capitularies  are  not  genuine. 
All  amerciaments  for  delinquencies  are  by  these 
laws  appointed  to  be  paid  in  cattle,  and  not  in 
money,  which  was  not  the  custom  of  Scotland 
in  the  fourteenth  century .f  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in 
this  period  could  be  capable  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing law :  "  It  is  statute  by  the  king,  that  if 
"  any  man  kills  another  man's  dog  unjustly,  he 
"  shall  watch  his  dunghill  a  year  and  a  day."| 
Some  other  laws  in  this  collection  are  still  more 
absurd.  The  laws  contained  in  the  second  of 
these  capitularies  seem  to  be  genuine,  and  some 
of  them  are  of  the  same  import  with  English 
statutes  of  this  period.  §  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  these  laws  were  made,  according 
to  the  title  prefixed  to  them,  "  in  a  parlia- 
"  ment  holdgn  at  Scone,  by  King  David  II 

•  Rcgiam  Majestatcm,  p.  370—390.  t  Id-  P-  370. 

J  Chap.  15. 

§  Compare  ltcgiam  Mujcbtatem,  p.  302— 490.  with  statutes  of  Ed.  III. 
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"  Nov.  6,  1347,"  because  that  prince  was  then 
a  prisoner  in  England,  and  a  great  part  of  Scot- 
land had  submitted  to  Edward  Baliol.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  discover  with  certainty  at 
what  time,  and  by  whom,  the  four  books  of  laws 
called  Regiam  Majestatem  were  composed  and 
published.  They  are  by  many  learned  men  a- 
scribed  to  David  II.  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that 
they  do  not  think  it  probable  that  they  were  so 
ancient  as  David  I.  But  this  argument  is  evi- 
dently not  conclusive;  and  the  character  given  in 
the  preface  to  these  laws  of  that  king,  at  whose 
command  they  were  collected,  cannot,  with  any 
regard  to  truth,  be  applied  to  David  II,*  A 
collection  of  laws  made  by  Robert  II.  in  a  par- 
liament at  Scone,  May  2,  1372,  are  published 
among  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland.f  In  these 
statutes,  the  distinction  between  murder  com- 
mitted with  deliberate  purpose,  and  manslaugh- 
ter committed  in  a  sudden  gust  of  passion,  call- 
ed chaudmclle,  is  clearly  marked  \\.  a  distinc- 
tion founded  in  reason,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention  of  all  criminal  judges.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  last  chapter  of  these  laws,  the 
members  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  at  that 
time  are  thus  enumerated  and  described: 
"  Prelates,  and  procurators  of  prelates,  and 
"  others  of  the  clergy,  earls,  barons,  and  bur- 
gesses.'^    From  the  same  statute  we  learn, 


■  See  Regiam  Majestatem,  Preface.  f  Id.  p.  391 

%  Id.  p,  301— 393.  §  Id.  p.  398 
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that  the  king,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  parlia- 
ment, promised,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  he 
would  observe  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made 
in  it;  and  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Robert  III. 
and  all  the  members  of  the  parliament,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  took  a  solemn  oath  on  the  holy 
gospels  to  the  same  purpose  :*  a  sufficient  proof 
that  laws  had  not  a  proper  degree  of  authority, 
when  such  a  ceremony  was  thought  necessary. 


SECTION  V. 

Changes  in  the  Constitution,    Government,  and  Laws  of 
Britain,  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  in  1377,  to 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  in  1399. 

1  he  constitution  and  government  of  England 
may  not  improperly  be  compared  to  a  ship 
that  hath  been  long  at  sea,  exposed  to  many 
violent  storms,  and  in  frequent  danger  of  being 
beat  to  pieces.  Few  of  those  storms  were  more 
violent  than  that  which  was  raised  by  the  vil- 
lains or  common  people  in  the  country  in  1381, 
and  threatened  the  subversion  of  all  order,  law, 
and  government.!  But  as  the  history  of  that 
dangerous  commotion  hath  been  already  given, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  it 
made  no  change  in  the  constitution,  and  that  the 
peasants  engaged  in  it  were  reduced  to  the  same 

*  Regiam  Majestatem,  p.  398.  +  Walsing.  p.  247—279= 
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state  of  depression  and  servitude  under  which 
they  had  formerly  groaned.* 

The  parliament  of  England  having  under-  Parlia. 
gone  many  changes,  and  assumed  various  forms, ment- 
about  the  beginning  of  this  reign  approached 
very  near  to  that  happy  form  in  which  it  hath 
almost  ever  since  continued.  It  then  consisted, 
as  it  doth  at  present,  of  the  two  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  which  regularly  met,  and  held 
their  deliberations  in  two  distinct  apartments. 

The  house  of  lords  consisted  of  all  the  great  H0Use  0f 
men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  held  im-  lord8, 
mediately  of  the  crown  by  barony,  which  com- 
prehended all  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  many 
abbots  and  a  few  priors,  who  were  the  lords  spi- 
ritual ;  all  the  dukes,  earls,  and  barons,  who 
were  the  lords  temporal.  Every  spiritual  and 
temporal  lord  received  a  particular  summons  to 
every  parliament.!  The  justices  of  the  kino-'s 
bench  and  common  pleas,  and  the  members 
of  the  king's  privy  council,  who  were  neither 
prelates  nor  barons,  were  also  summoned  in 
the  same  manner.!  According  to  this  scheme, 
the  house  of  lords  in  the  first  parliament  of 
Richard  II.  consisted  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  twenty -two  abbots,  and  two  priors, 
one  duke,  thirteen  earls,  forty-seven  barons, 
and  twelve  judges  and  privy  counsellors.§  A 
greater  number  of  abbots  and  priors  were  sum- 

•  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  352.  f  Dugdale's  Summons,  &c.  p.  293. 

£  Dugdale's  Summons,  &c.  p.  290.  §  Id.  ibid. 
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moncd  to  some  parliaments  than  to  others.*   To 
that  of  49th  Henry  III.  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
three  abbots  and  thirty-six  priors  were  sum- 
moned ;  whereas  not  a  fourth  part  of  thatnum- 
berwere  called  to  several  subsequentparliaments 
in  this  period.f     The  chief  reason  of  this  great 
variation  seems  to  have  been  this,  that  these  pre- 
lates, in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  attending  parliaments,  laboured  ear- 
nestly to  procure  exemptions  from  that  service, 
in  which  many  of  them  succeeded.     Those  of 
them  who  could  plead  that  they  did  not  hold 
their  lands  per  baroniam  (by  barony)  of  the 
crown,  were  immediately  exempted.^  The  king 
claimed  and  exercised  the  prerogative  of  calling 
up  to  the  house  of  lords,  by  a  particular  sum- 
mons to  each  of  them,  some  of  the  most  opulent 
and  illustrious  knights,  though  they  did  not  hold 
their  lands  of  the  crown  by  barony;  and  such  of 
these  knights  as  were  regularly  summoned  for  a 
considerable  time,  became  lords  of  parliament, 
and  barons,  by  virtue  of  these  writs  of  summons. 
This  honour  was  commonly  continued  to  their 
heirs,  who  were  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
same  manner.  §     In  this  reign  the  custom  of 
creating  barons  by  patent  was  introduced,  con- 
ferring upon  the  person  so  created,  and  his  heirs- 
male,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  a 
certain  title,  with  all  the  other  privileges  of  the 

*  Selden,  Tit.  Hon.  p.  596—604. 

f  Dugdale's  Summons,  p.  1 ,  2. 

$  Selden,  Tit.  Hon.  p.  605—608=  §  Id.  p.  591—610. 
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peerage.  Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  steward 
of  the  household  to  Richard  II.  was  the  first 
baron  in  England  of  this  kind,  who  was  created 
Lord  Beauchamp,  baron  of  Kidderminster,  by 
patent,  in  1388.*  At  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
of  this  period,  the  house  of  lords  consisted  of 
barons  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  barons  by 
tenure,  barons  by  writs  of  summons,  and  ba- 
rons by  patent. 

The  house  of  commons,  consisting  of  the  House  of 
knights  of  shires,  with  the  representatives  of  ci- 
ties and  boroughs,  was  now  so  completely  formed, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  chuse  one  of  their 
own  members,  at  the  beginning  of  every  parlia- 
ment, to  preside  in  their  debates,  and  communi- 
cate what  they  thought  proper,  in  their  name,  to 
the  king  and  the  house  of  lords.  The  member 
who  was  chosen  to  perform  these  offices  was  very 
properly  called  the  speaker  of  the  lwuse  of  com- 
mons. Sir  Peter  de  la  More,  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Hereford,  was  chosen  speaker 
by  the  commons  in  the  first  parliament  of  Rich- 
ard II.  in  1377,  and  is  the  first  upon  record  who 
bore  that  honourable  office.f  At  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  king  in  the  house  of  lords, 
at  the  head  of  the  commons,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing protestation  :  "  That  what  he  had  to  de- 
*  clare  was  from  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
"  mons;  and  therefore  required,  that  if  he  should 

#  Selden,  Tit.  Hon.  p.  617,  G 18. 

■f  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  155.     Parliament.  Hist,  p.  '139. 
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"  happen  to  speak  any  thing  without  their  con- 
"  sent,  that  it  should  be  amended  before  his  de- 
"parture  from  the  said  place."*"  Sir  James 
Pickering,  the  second  speaker  on  record,  made 
this  humble  request  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 
"  That  if  he  should  utter  any  thing  to  the  pre- 
judice, damage,  slander,  or  disgrace  of  the 
"  king,  or  his  crown,  or  in  lessening  the  honour 
"  or  estates  of  the  great  lords,  it  might  not  be 
"  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  and  that  the  lords 
"  would  pass  it  by  as  if  nothing  had  been  said ; 
"  for  it  was  the  most  ardent  desire  of  the  com- 
"  mons,  to  maintain  the  honour  and  estate  of  the 
"  king,  and  the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  also  to 
"  preserve  the  reverence  due  to  the  lords  in  all 
"points."!  The  king,  by  his  chancellor,  or 
some  other  great  officer,  made  a  speech  at  the 
opening  of  every  parliament,  representing  the 
reasons  of  calling  it,  the  greatest  of  which  com- 
monly was,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  money ;  and 
this,  it  was  insisted,  should  be  made  before  they 
entered  on  any  other  business.:]:  The  sum  to  be 
granted,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  it, 
were  commonly  settled  in  a  committee  of  lords 
and  commons,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  lords, 
at  the  request  of  the  commons.  §  The  clergy 
still  continued  to  grant  their  own  money  in  con- 
vocation, and  treated  every  attempt  of  the  parlia- 

*  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  155.       Parliament.  Hist.  p.  339. 
f  Id.  350. 

+  Bishop  Elly's  Tracts,  vol.  2.  p.  91.  from  the  Records. 
§  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  353,  3C0. 
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merit  to  tax  them  as  illegal  and  unconstitution- 
al.* When  the  parliament  at  Northampton,  in 
1380,  proposed  to  raise  L.100,000  by  a  capita- 
tion tax  upon  the  laity,  provided  the  clergy- 
raised  L.50,000  which  was  their  just  proportion, 
since  they  possessed  a  third  part  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  clergy,  who  were  then  met  in  convo- 
cation at  the  same  place,  made  this  haughty 
reply,  "  That  their  grants  were  never  made  in 
"  parliament,  nor  ought  to  be ;  and  that  lay- 
"  men  neither  could  nor  should  constrain  them 
"  in  that  case."f  When  the  supplies  were 
settled,  the  commons  were  permitted  to  present 
their  petitions  to  the  king  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  such  of  them  as  were  granted  were  formed 
into  statutes,  in  the  manner  that  hath  been  al- 
ready mentioned  .t 

The  house  of  commons,  even  after  it  was  fully  Modesty  of 
established,  acted  with  much  modesty  and  diffi-0fej;°u_se 
dence,  and  seems  to  have  stood  in  awe  of  the"lons- 
king  and  the  house  of  lords.     Of  this  many 
examples  might  be  produced ;  but  the  follow- 
ing one  will  probably  be  thought  sufficient. 
One  Thomas  Haxey,  a  clergyman,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons  in  that  parliament 
which  met  at  AVestminster,  January  22,  1397, 
proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  a 
law  for  reducing   the  expences  of  the  king's 
household,  and  preventing  too  great  a  number 

*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  3G1.     Hody's  Hist.  Convoc.  part.  3.  p.  229. 
f  Pari.  Hist.  p.  361.  £  See  p.  148. 
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of  bishops  and  ladies  from  residing  at  court. 
The  king  being  informed  of  this  proposal,  was 
much  incensed ;  and,  sending  for  the  peers,  told 
them,that  he  understood  there  was  a  billbrought 
into  the  house  of  commons,  intrenching  upon 
those  prerogatives  and  royalties  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  enjoyed,  and  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain ;  and  commanded  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  to  acquaint  the  commons 
with  this  determination,  and  to  charge  their 
speaker,  Sir  John  Bussy,  upon  his  allegiance,  to 
deliver  up  the  bill,  with  the  name  of  the  person 
who  had  brought  it  into  the  house.  When  the 
commons  received  this  message,  they  came  be- 
fore the  king  in  full  parliament,  delivered  up 
the  obnoxious  bill,  with  the  name  of  its  author, 
and  expressed  the  deepest  concern  that  they  had 
offended  his  majesty ;  most  humbly  praying 
him  to  excuse  them,  "for  that  it  never  was  their 
"  intent  to  speak,  show,  or  act  any  thing  which 
"  should  be  an  offence  or  give  displeasure  to  his 
"  majesty."    The  king  was  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  of  their  excuse.     But  the  house  of 
lords  condemned  MrHaxey  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor.     And  this  most  cruel  sentence  would 
probably  have  been  executed  upon  him,  if  he 
had  not  been  a  clergyman.  But  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  all  the  other  prelates,  fell 
on  their  knees  before  the  king,  and  most  ear- 
nestly begged  his  life,  and  the  custody  of  his 
body  ;  which  they  obtained.* 

*  Cotton.  Abridg.  p.  362. 
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The  sessions  of  parliament  in  this,  as  well  as  in  Sessions  of 

s.  .-,  i  i  ,  .    ,    parliament 

former  periods,  were  commonly  very  snort,  which  short. 
was  attended  with  many  inconveniencies.  Laws 
were  made  in  haste,  without  due  deliberation ; 
and  affairs  of  great  importance,  which  ought  to 
have  been  discussed  in  parliament,  were  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  king  and  his  council.  To 
remedy  these  inconveniencies,  certain  expedients 
were  sometimes  employed,  which  were  produc- 
tive of  still  greater  evils.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
this  reign,  1386,  the  two  houses  invested  a 
committee  of  eleven  prelates  and  peers  with 
parliamentary  powers,  and  compelled  the  king 
to  grant  them  a  commission  to  exercise  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  regulate 
certain  affairs  which  the  parliament  could  not 
overtake.*  By  this  measure  the  constitution 
was  quite  subverted  for  a  season,  and  before  it 
was  restored,  almost  all  who  had  been  concerned 
either  in  opposing  or  promoting  the  above  expe- 
dient, were  involved  in  ruin.  About  ten  years 
after,  a  similar  method  was  adopted  by  the  par- 
liament that  met  at  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  27, 1398. 
On  the  last  day  of  a  session  that  had  lasted  only 
four  days,  the  commons  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  this  pur- 
pose, "  That  whereas  they  had  before  them  di- 
"  vers  petitions,  as  well  for  special  persons  and 
"  others  not  read  and  answered,  and  also  many 
"  other  matters  and  things  had  been  moved  in 

•   Pari.  Hibt.  p.  101. 
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"  presence  of  the  king,  which  for  shortness  of 
"  time  could  not  be  well  determined,  that  it 
"  would  please  his  majesty  to  commit  full  power 
"  to  certain  lords  and  others,  to  examine,  an- 
"  swer,  and  dispatch  the  petitions,  matters,  and 
"  things,  above  said,  and  all  dependencies,  on 
"  them."*  As  this  parliament  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  court,  this  petition  was  readily 
granted  by  the  king ;  and  twelve  lords  and  six 
commoners  were  invested  with  parliamentary 
powers ;  which  they  abused  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  brought  destruction  both  on  themselves 
and  on  theirmisguided  sovereign,  who  trusted  too 
much  to  their  authority.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  a 
predominant  party  to  grasp  at  unconstitutional 
powers,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  abuse  to  their 
own  ruin,  as  well  as  to  the  hurt  of  their  country. 
statuteiaw.  Many  laws  that  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  have  still  a  place  in  our  statute- 
book;  butthe  far  greatest  part  of  them  have  been 
as  effectually  repealed  by  length  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances,  as  they  could  have  been 
by  fifty  acts  of  parliament.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
the  laws  for  regulating  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provisions  as  well  as  many  others.f  Some  very 
wise  and  good  laws  were  made  in  this  reign  for 
the  encouragement  of  navigation,  trade,  and 
-  commerce.  By  one  of  these  laws  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  merchants  of  England  should  neither 
export  nor  import  any  goods  in  any  but  English 

*  Pari-  Hist.  p.  492.  f  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  333—424. 
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ships ;  which  may  be  considered  as  our  first  na- 
vigation act.*  Some  good  laws  were  also  made 
in  this  reign  for  increasing  the  number,  and 
regulating  the  proceedings,  of  justices  of  the 
peace.t  Such  as  desire  a  more  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  statutes  made  in  this  period,  may 
have  recourse  to  the  statute-book,  and  the  in- 
genious work  quoted  below.f 

The  common  law  declined  rather  than  im-Common 
proved  in  this  period.  "  Richard  II.  (says  an 
"excellent  judge)  succeeding  his  grandfather, 
"  the  dignity  of  the  law,  together  with  the  ho- 
"  nour  of  the  kingdom,  by  reason  of  the  weak- 
"  ness  of  this  prince,  and  the  difficulties  occur- 
"  ring  in  his  government,  seemed  somewhat  to 
"decline,  as  may  appear  by  comparing  the 
"  twelve  last  years  of  Edward  III.  commonly 
"called  quadragesms,  with  the  reports  of  King 
"  Richard  II.  wherein  appears  a  visible  declina- 
"  tion  of  the  learning  and  depth  of  the  judges 
"  and  pleaders."  § 

The  barbarous  disorderly  custom  of  main te- Mainte- 
nance, as  it  was  called,  contributed  not  a  little r 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  prevent 
the  impartial  administration  of  j  ustice.  Mainte- 
nance, which  prevailed  very  much  through  the 
whole  of  this  reign,  is  thus  defined  in  a  statute 
made  in  a  parliament  at  Westminster,  in  1377 : 

■  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  351,  398.  f  Id.  p.  380,  386,  398,  &c. 

%  Honourable  Daines  Harrington's  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p. 
242—282. 

§  Hale's  Hist.  C.  L.  p.  169. 
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"  Divers  people,  of  small  revenue  of  land,  rent, 
"  or  other  possessions,  do  make  great  retinue  of 
"  people,  as  well  of  esquires  as  of  others,  in 
"  many  parts  of  the  realm,  giving  to  them 
"  hats  and  other  liveries,  of  one  suit  by  year, 
"  taking  from  them  the  value  of  the  same  livery, 
"  or  percase  the  double  value,  by  such  covenant 
"  and  assurance,  that  every  of  them  shall  main- 
"  tain  other  in  all  quarrels,  be  they  reasonable 
"  or  unreasonable,  to  the  great  mischief  and  op- 
"  pression  of  the  people."* 
timrf  the  ^ne  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  were  both  in  a  very  fluctua- 
ting unsettled  state  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
In  the  hurling  times,  as  they  were  called,  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  insurrections  of 
the  commons  threatened  the  dissolution  of  all  go- 
vernment ;  about  the  middle  of  it,  a  powerful 
combination  of  the  nobles  annihilated  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  and  engrossed  the  whole 
power  of  the  state ;  and  towards  the  end  of  it, 
the  court-party  gained  the  ascendant ;  and  the 
weak  unhappy  Richard,  supported  by  a  junto  of 
his  favourites,  invested  with  unconstitutional 
powers  by  an  obsequious  parliament,  acted  in  a 
manner  so  arbitrary  and  imprudent,  that  he  lost 
the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  a  bold  usurper  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown  and  life.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  in 
which  of  the  above  situations  the  people  were 

•  Statutes,  vol.  1.  p.  335. 
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most  oppressed,  and  the  greatest  acts  of  tyran- 
ny were  perpetrated. 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  Revenues 
now  become  quite  inadequate  to  the  expences  of  crown. 
government,  especially  when  the  nation  was  en- 
gaged in  war.  This  obliged  Richard  II.  who 
was  uncommonly  expensive  in  his  household,  to 
make  frequent  applications  to  parliaments  and 
convocations  for  supplies,  which  were  granted 
almost  every  year,  and  consisted,  either  in  addi- 
tional impositions  on  merchandise,  or  in  tenths 
and  fifteenths.  A  tax  of  a  new  and  singular  na- 
ture was  imposed  by  parliament,  in  1878.  This 
was  a  capitation  tax,  proportioned  to  the  diffe- 
rent ranks  and  degrees  of  men  in  society ;  and 
on  that  account  it  merits  our  attention.  The 
proportions  were  as  follows : 

A  duke,  10  marks ;  an  earl,  L.4 ;  a  countess- 
dowager,  L.4 ;  a  baron,  banneret,  or  knight  who 
had  as  good  an  estate  as  a  baron,  L.2 ;  every  ba- 
chelor and  esquire,  who  by  estate  ought  to  be 
made  knight,  20s. ;  widows  of  such  bachelors 
and  esquires,  20s.;  esquires  of  less  estate,  4s. 
7d. ;  widows  of  such  esquires,  6s.  8d. ;  esquires 
without  lands,  that  bear  arms,  3s.  3d.;  chief 
prior  of  the  hospital  of  St  John,  40s. ;  every 
commander  of  the  order,  20s. ;  every  knight  of 
the  order,  1 3s.  4d. ;  every  brother  of  the  order, 
3s  4d. ;  judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas,  and  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  each 
100s. ;  every  serjeant  and  great  apprentice  of 
the  law,  40s. ;  other  apprentices  of  the  law,  20s, ; 
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attorneys, 6s.  8d. ;  mayor  of  London,  L.4 ;  alder- 
men of  London,  40s. ;  mayors  of  great  towns, 
40s.;  mayors  of  smaller  towns,  20s.,  10s.,  or 
6s.  8d. ;  jurats  of  good  towns,  and  great  mer- 
chants, 20s. ;  sufficient  merchants,  8s.  4d. ;  less- 
er merchants,  artificers,  and  husbandmen,  ac- 
cordingto  the  value  of  their  estate,  4s.  8d.,  3s.  4d., 
2s.,  Is.  6d. ;  every  Serjeant  and  freeman  of  the 
country,  6s.  8d.  or  40d. ;  the  farmers  of  manors, 
parsonages,  and  granges,  dealers  in  cattle,  and 
other  tradesmen,  according  to  their  estate,  6s.  8d. 
40d.,  2s.,  or  Is. ;  advocates,  notaries,  and  proc- 
tors, who  are  married,  shall  pay  as  Serjeants  of 
the  law ;  apprentices  of  the  law,  or  attorneys, 
according  to  their  estate,  40s.,  20s.,  or  6s.  8d.  ap- 
paritors that  are  married,  according  to  their  es- 
tate, 3s.  4d.,  2s.,  Is. :  innkeepers,  according  to 
their  estates,  40d.,  2s.,  Is. ;  every  married  man 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  himself  and  wife, 
4d. ;  every  man  or  woman  above  sixteen,  and 
unmarried,  4d. ;  every  strange  merchant,  accor- 
ding to  his  abilities.* 

"  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  346,  347- 
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HISTORY  OP  LEARNING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  IN  1216,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
HENRY  IV.  IN  1399. 

1  here  seems  to  have  been  a  succession  of Plan  of 
light  and  darkness  in  the  intellectual  as  welltt^rechap" 
as  in  the  material  world.  How  bright,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  sunshine  of  the  Augustan  age  ? 
andhow  profound  the  darkness  of  that  long  night 
which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  ? 
From  that  darkness  Britain,  and  some  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  began  to  emerge  a  little  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  hath  been 
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made  appear  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  pre- 
ceding book  of  this  work.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  which  are  the  subject 
of  our  present  enquiries,  though  the  state  of 
learning  was  fluctuating,  and  some  parts  of  it 
perhaps  declined  a  little  ;  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  was  enlarged,  and  some 
of  them  were  considerably  improved.  This,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
very  brief  account,  1.  Of  the  sciences  that  were 
cultivated ;  2.  Of  the  most  learned  men  who 
flourished  ;  3.  And  of  the  most  considerable  se- 
minaries of  learning  that  were  established  in 
Britain  in  the  present  period. 


SECTION  I. 

An  account  of  the  Sciences  that  were  cultivated  in  Britain, 
from  1216  to  1399. 

All  the  following  sciences  were  cultivated  in 
the  present  period,  as  many  of  them  had  been 
in  the  former,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
metaphysics,  physics,  ethics,  scholastic  divinity, 
the  canon  law,  the  civil  law,  the  common  law, 
arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  astronomy, 
astrology,optics,mechanics,chymistry,alchymy, 
medicine,  and  surgery.  And  as  an  account  hath 
been  already  given  of  many  of  them,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  them  in  this 
place.* 

»  See  vol.  6.  p.  89—116. 
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The  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  was  notorammar, 
studied  with  so  much  diligence  and  success  in 
this,  as  it  had  been  in  the  former  period.  I  know 
of  no  British  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  who  wrote  such  pure  and  clas- 
sical Latin  as  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois, 
Joseph  of  Exeter,  and  several  others,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  twelfth.*  The  improvement  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of 
it  even  by  scholars,  both  in  conversation  and 
writing,  might  be  one  reason  that  the  Latin  was 
not  studied  with  so  much  ardour  as  formerty. 
The  impatience  of  the  youth  of  those  times  to 
engage  in  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  which  was 
then  the  high  way  to  wealth  and  honour,  was 
probably  another  reason  that  they  did  not  employ 
a  sufficient  portion  of  their  time  in  the  study  of 
the  languages.!  But  whatever  might  be  the 
reasons  of  it,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Latin 
used  in  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in 
the  thirteenth  century  was  exceedingly  barba- 
rous and  ungrammatical.  Robert  Kilwarby 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  visited  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  1276,- and  with  great  solemnity 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
the  following  phrases,  which  were  commonly 
used,  and  even  defended  in  that  university : 
"  Ego  currit ; — tu  currit ; — currens  est  ego" 
kc.\  Nor  was  this  sentence  of  the  primate, 
though  enforced  by  very  severe  sanctions,  suffi- 

•  Bulapi  Hist.  Univers,  Parisiens.  p.  550.  f  M.  Paris,  an.  1254. 

%  A.  Wood,  Hist.  Univers.  Oxon.  !.  1.  p.  125. 
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cient  to  banish  those  barbarisms,  or  silence  their 
defenders ;  for  when  his  successor  archbishop 
Peckham  visited  Oxford,  in  1284,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  pronounce  a  similar  sentence  a- 
gainst  the  same  phrases,  and  others  equally  un- 
grammatical* 
Greek,  When  the  Latin  language,  which  was  so  much 

&c.  used  in  churches,  colleges,  and  courts  of  justice, 
and  in  compositions  of  all  kinds,  was  cultivated 
with  so  little  care,  we  cannot  suppose  that  much 
application  was  given  to  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Oriential  languages.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
totally  neglected,  except  by  very  few;  and  these 
few  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  magicians, 
who  studied  these  unknown  languages  in  order 
to  converse  more  secretly  with  the  devil.f  The 
famous  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  unquestionably 
the  most  learned  man  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, assures  us,  that  there  were  not  more  than 
three  or  four  persons  among  the  Latins  in  his 
time  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  That  excellent  person  most  patheti- 
cally lamented  this  neglect  of  the  languages, 
and  warmly  recommended  the  study  of  them 
by  the  strongest  arguments.}: 
Rhetoric  When  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  was  so 
defective,  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  pleasing,  affect- 
ing, and  persuasive  speaking,  could  not  be  culti- 
vated to  great  advantage.     That  part  of  edu- 

*  A.  Wood,  Hist.  Univers.  Oxon.  1.  1.  p.  127.     f  Id>  ibid-  P-  13°- 
£  It.  Bacon,  Opus,  Majus,  p.  44—50. 
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cation,  however,  was  not  quite  neglected.  Lec- 
tures on  rhetoric  were  read  in  every  considerable 
seat  of  learning ;  and  such  as  excelled  in  it,  were 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  masters  or  doctors 
in  that  art.*  The  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and 
other  mendicant  friars,  studied  the  arts  of  de- 
clamation with  no  little  diligence;  because  the 
success  of  their  begging  depended  very  much  on 
the  popularity  of  their  preaching.  Bederic  de 
Bury,  who  was  provincial  of  the  Augustinians  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  greatly 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  celebrat- 
ed by  several  authors  for  the  eloquence  of  his 
preaching.f 

Logic  was  one  of  the  fashionable  and  favourite  Logic, 
studies  of  the  times  we  are  now  delineating ;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  that  quibbling  contentious 
kind  of  logic  which  contributes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  detection  of  error,  the  discovery  of  truth, 
or  the  improvement  of  right  reasoning.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  English  readerany  distinct 
ideas  of  this  wrangling  art  in  a  few  words ;  and 
it  would  certainly  be  improper  to  employ  many 
on  such  a  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
logic  of  this  period  was  the  art  of  disputing 
without  end  and  without  meaning,  of  perplex- 
ing the  plainest  truths,  and  giving  plausible 
eolours  to  the  greatest  absurdities.  A  logical 
disputant  of  this  period  wasnot  ashamed  to  argue, 

"  A.  Wood,  part  2.  p.  4. 

t  Bale  Script.  Brit.  cent.  0.  n.  31-     Tits  de  Must.  Script.  /Etat,  xir. 
n.  670. 
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with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  his  life  had  de- 
pended on  the  issue  of  the  debate,  "  That  two 
"  contradictory  propositions  might  both  be 
"  true."*  If  any  of  my  learned  readers  have  a 
taste  for  this  kind  of  erudition,  they  may  amuse 
themselves  with  explaining  the  propositions  in 
the  note  below,  which  were  keenly  agitated  by 
the  logicians  of  this  period.f  These  frivolous 
unintelligible  disputes  were  conducted  with  so 
much  eagerness,  that  from  angry  words  the  dis- 
putants sometimes  proceeded  to  blows,  and  raised 
dangerous  tumults  in  the  seats  of  learning.:}: 
Much  cui-  This  trifling  contentious  kind  of  logic  flourish- 
Oxfiwrd.at  ec*  ^rst  m  theimiversity  ofParis,  and  was  brought 
from  thence  to  the  English  universities,  where  it 
was  cultivated  with  toomuch  ardour,  particularly 
at  Oxford,  which  became  very  famousin  the  thir- 
teenth century  for  the  numberandsubtiltyof  her 
logical  disputants.  The  decay  of  this  admired  art 
of  wrangling  was  thus  pathetically  lamented  by 
an  affectionate  son  of  that  university  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century : "  That  subtile  logic 

*  A.  Wood,  lib    1.  129. 

-j-  1.  Non  est  suppositio  in  propositione  tarn  pro  propositis  de  unitate 
sermonis,  quam  pro  significato. 

2.  Signum  non  disponit  subjectum  in  compositione  ad  prsdiatum. 

3.  Ex  negativis  de  praedicato  finito,  sequitur,  afBrmativa  de  prsedicato 
infinite,  sine  existentia  subjecti. 

4.  Veritas  cum  necessitate  praedicati  tamen  est  cum  existentia  subjecti.* 
+  A.  Wood.  lib.  2.  p.  5. 

*  A.  Wood.  lib.  1.  p.  125.  129. 
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"  and  beautiful  philosophy,  which  rendered  our 
"  mother,  the  university  of  Oxford,  so  famous 
"  over  all  the  world,  is  now  almost  extinguished 
"  in  our  schools.  As  India  anciently  gloried  in 
"  her  precious  stones,  and  Arabia  gloried  in  her 
"  gold,  so  the  university  of  Oxford  then  gloried 
"  in  the  multitude  of  her  subtile  logicians,  and  in 
"  her  prodigious  treasures  of  profound  philoso- 
"  phy.  But,  alas  !  alas !  with  grief  I  speak  it,  she 
"  is  now  hardly  able  to  wipe  away  the  dust  of 
"  error  and  ignorance  from  her  countenance."* 

The  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy  of  this  Metaphy. 
period,  like  the  logic  above  described,  were  more  phy^, 
verbose,  contentious,  and  subtile  than  useful. 
Instead  of  investigatingthelaws  of  nature,  and  the 
properties  of  things,  by  sagacious  andjwell-con- 
ducted  experiments,  the  natural  philosophers  of 
those  times  invented  a  thousand  abstract  ques- 
tions, on  which  they  disputed  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  wrote  many  tedious  and  useless  vo- 
lumes. We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  subjects 
of  the  disputes  and  writings  of  those  philosophers 
from  the  propositions  in  these  sciences  which 
were  solemnly  condemned  by  archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  in  his  visitation  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1284;  some  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  note  below.f    These,  and  some  other 

•  A.  Wood,  lib.  2.  p.  C. 

-j-   1.  Tot  sunt  pnncipia  quot  principiata. 

2.  Nulla  potentia  passiva  seu  diminuta  est,  in  materia. 

3.  Forma  corrumpitur  in  pure  nihil,  ^cil.  forma  substantialis- 

4.  Privatio  est  pure  non  ens,  et  ispa  est  in  superccelestibus. 
VOL.  VIII.  N 
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philosophical  tenets  of  the  same  kind,  particu- 
larly this  one,  "  Quod  in  homine  tantumnodo 
•«  existit  una  forma"  "  That  in  man  there  is  on- 
"  ly  one  form,"  appealed  so  dangerous  to  the 
good  archbishop,  that  he  not  only  condemned 
them  with  much  solemnity,  and  subjected  such 
as  presumed  to  teach  them  to  very  severe  penal- 
ties ;  but  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  this  im- 
portant transaction  to  the  pope  and  cardinals.*- 
Experi-         The  very  learned  and  ingenious  Friar  Bacon 
laboured  with  great  earnestness,  both  by  his  ex- 
ample and  writings,  to  give  a  different  turn  to  the 
enquiries  of  his  contemporaries  into  nature,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  have  recourse  to  experiments; 
which,  he  observed,  were  far  more  convincing 
and  satisfactory  than  abstract  reasonings.  This  he 
illustrated  by  a  very  familiar  example:  "Though 
"  it  were  proved  (said  he)  by  sufficient  argu- 
"  ments  to  aman  who  had  never  seen  fire  before* 
"■  thatit  burnt  and  destroyed  things  that  were  put 

5.  Conversiva  est  generatio  animalium  sicut  elementorum. 

6.  Vegetativa  et  sensitive  semul  sunt  in  embroyne,  et  nulla  prior  alia. 

7.  Omnes  forma?  priores  corrumpuntur  per  advcntum  ultima. 

8.  Substantia,  qua  est  genus  generalissimum,  non  est  simplex  nee 
composita. 

9.  Minimum  ip  prasdicamento  generum  est  speciet  specialissima. 

10.  Tempus  non  est  in  predicamento  quantitatus. 

11.  Non  est  idem  secundum  subjectum  toto  tempore. 

12.  Non  habetur  ab  Aristotle,  quod  intellectiva  maneat  post  separa- 
tionem.* 

*  A.  Wood.  lib.  1.  p.  160. 


A.  Wood.  lib.  1.  p.  ISO. 
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"  into  it,  he  would  not  be  fully  convinced  of  this 
"  truth  by  any  arguments,  till  he  had  put  his 
"  hand,  or  some  combustible  thing  into  the  fire; 
which  experiment  would  at  once  remove  all 
doubt,  and  bring  full  conviction."*  This  ex- 
cellent person,  as  he  assures  us,  spent  no  less  than 
L.2000  (a  great  sum  in  those  times)  construct- 
ing instruments,  and  making  experiments,  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  by  those  experiments  he  made  many  dis- 
coveries which  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  succeeding  ages.f  But  the  example  and  the 
arguments  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  little 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 

Moral  philosophy  was  taught  and  studied  in  the  Moral  phi- 
schools,  in  this  period,  with  no  little  diligence ;  osop  y' 
in  the  same  dry,  contentious,  and  sophistical 
manner  with  the  other  sciences.  Many  sums 
(as  they  were  then  called)  or  systems  of  moral- 
ity were  composed  by  the  most  learned  school- 
men, consisting  of  various  subtile  distinctions 
and  divisions  on  the  several  virtues  and  vices, 
and  of  a  prodigious  number  of  curious  unne- 
cessary questions  of  each  of  these  divisons.  For 
as  the  logicians  of  those  times  too  frequently 
displayed  their  acuteness,  by  perplexing  the 
plainest  truths,  and  giving  plausible  colours 
to  the  grossest  errors;  so  the  moral  philoso- 
phers often  employed  all  their  art  in  explaining 
away  the  obligations  of  the  most  amiable  virtues, 

*  R.  Baconi  Opus  Majus,  p.  445.     +  R.  Bacon,  in  Opere  Minore,  ch.  17- 
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anil  the  turpitude  of  the  most  odious  vices.  For 
example,  Nicolas  de  Ultricuria,  a  famous  profes- 
sor in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  1300,  laboured, 
in  his  public  lectures,  toconvince  his  scholars  that 
in  somecases  theft  waslawful  and  pleasing  to  God. 
"  Suppose  (said  he)  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
"  a  good  family,  meets  with  a  very  learned  pro- 
"  fessor  (meaning  himself),  who  is  able  in  a  short 
"  time  to  teach  him  all  the  speculative  sciences, 
"  but  will  not  do  it  for  less  than  one  hundred 
"  pounds,  which  the  young  gentleman  cannot 
"  procure  but  by  theft,  in  that  case  theft  is  lawful. 
«  Which  is  thus  proved :  Whatever  is  pleasing 
"  to  God  is  lawful ;  it  is  pleasing  to  God  that  a 
"  young  gentleman  learn  all  the  sciences ; — 
"  he  cannot  do  this  without  theft :  Therefore 
"  theft  is  lawful  and  pleasing  to  God."*  Some 
still  more  curious  examples  of  this  kind  of  so- 
phistry might  be  produced,  but  they  are  too  in- 
delicate to  be  admitted  into  this  work."f 
Divinity  Thatspecies  of  theology  known  by  the  name  of 
school-divinity,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
former  period,  was  cultivated  with  uncommon 
ardour  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  on  that 
account  is  called  the  scholastic  age4  In  that 
century,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  schoolmen 
flourished,  whowere  universally  admired  as  pro- 
digies of  learning ;  and  honoured  with  the  pom- 

"  Bulai  Hist.  Univers.  Parisien.  torn.  311. 

•J-  Id.  torn.  3.  p.  442. 

$  Cave  Historia  Literaria,  p.  G99. 
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pous  titles  of  profound,  sublime,  wonderful,  se- 
raphic, angelic  doctors. 

The  schoolmen  of  the  former  period  made  the  Bibie-doc. 
scriptures  the  chief  subject  of  their  studies,  and 
the  text  of  their  lectures,  as  some  of  them  still 
continued  to  do,  who  for  that  reason  were  called 
bible-divines.  But  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  holy  scriptures,  together  with  those 
who  studied  and  explained  them,  fell  into  great 
neglect,  not  to  say  contempt.  The  bible-doctors 
were  slighted  as  men  of  little  learning  or  acute- 
ness;  they  had  few  scholars,  and  were  not  allow- 
ed an  apartment  or  a  servant  to  attend  them,  or 
even  a  stated  hour  for  reading  their  lectures,  in 
any  of  the  famous  universities  of  Europe.*  The 
illustrious  Roger  Bacon  inveighed  very  bitterly 
against  this  abuse ;  and  his  excellent  friend 
Robert  Greathead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  the  regents  in  theology  in  the 
university  of  Oxford  on  this  subject ;  earnestly 
intreating  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of  theo- 
logical learning  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
and  to  devote  the  morning-hours  to  lectures  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.f  But  all  these  remon- 
strance s  and  exhortations  had  little  or  no  effect. 

The  far  greatest  number,  and  the  most  famous  senten- 
of  the  school-divines  of  this  period,  were  called tianes 
sententiaries;  because  they  studied,  read  lectures, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  that  ancient  system 
of  divinity  called  the  sentences,  written  by  Peter 

•  A.  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  I.  1.  p.  53.  t  W.  ibid.  p.  91, 92. 
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Lombard  archbishop  of  Paris.*  Some  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  sententiaries,  as  John 
Duns  Scotus,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, &c.  wrote  voluminous  sums  or  systems  of 
divinity,  consisting  of  an  incredible  number  of 
questions  and  answers  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects.! Many  of  the  school-divines  applied  to 
the  study  of  letters  with  uncommon  ardour;  not 
a  few  of  them  appear  to  have  been  men  of  genius 
possessed  of  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  of 
still  greater  subtilty  and  acuteness  ;  but  want  of 
true  taste,  and  a  right  direction  in  their  studies, 
rendered  both  their  genius  and  application  in  a 
great  measure  useless,  if  not  pernicious.  They  in- 
dulged themselves  in  a  bold,  or  rather  presump- 
tuous freedom  of  enquiry,  into  subjects  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation  ; 
which  betrayed  them  into  so  many  errors,  that 
all  the  singular,  whimsical,  and  pernicious  opi- 
nions, which  have  been  propagated  by  modern 
freethinkers,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  school-divines  of  this  period. 
History  of      The  spirit  of  the  school -divinity,  which  now 

preaching.  ,  .        ..     .       _  •> 

reigned  m  all  the  famous  universities  of  Europe, 
also  took  possession  of  the  pulpit  in  this  period, 
and  a  new  method  of  preaching  was  introduc- 
ed, much  more  artificial  than  those  methods  of 
public  instruction  which  had  been  used  in  for- 
mer times. 

•  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  p.  667-     Buljei  Hist.  Univers,  Parisicns.  t.  3.  p. 
657.  f  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  p.  727,  732. 
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The  clergy,  before  this  period,  chiefly  used  Postaht- 
two  ways  of  preaching.  The  first  of  those  was" 
called  postulating ;  and  those  who  used  it  were 
called  postillators.  This  consisted  in  explaining 
a  large  portion  of  scripture,  sentence  after  sen- 
tence, in  the  regular  order  in  which  the  words 
lay,  making  short  practical  reflections  on  each 
sentence.  In  this  age,  when  it  was  usual  to  give 
every  doctor  a  name  expressive  of  his  peculiar 
excellence,  Cardinal  Hugo  excelled  so  much  in 
this  way  of  preaching,  that  he  got  the  name  of 
the  authentic  postillator.*  This  ancient  method 
of  public  instruction  is  still  used  in  some  for- 
eign churches,  and  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
under  the  name  of  lecturing. 

The  other  ancient  way  of  preaching  was  called  Declaring. 
declaring;  because  the  preacher,  without  naming 
any  particular  text,  declared  what  subject  he  de- 
signed to  preach  upon ;  beginning  his  sermon 
with  words  to  this  purpose :  "  In  my  present 
"  sermon,  I  design,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  dis- 
"  course  on  such  or  such  a  subject — on  the  fear 
"  of  God,  for  example ;  and  on  this  subject,  I 
"  design  to  lay  down  some  true  and  certain  con- 
"  elusions,"  &c.  This  last  way  of  preaching 
was  most  common  and  most  popular,  and  was 
not  entirely  laid  aside  for  more  than  a  century 
after  this  period.f 

The  new  method  of  preaching,  which  was  in-  New  me. 
troduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  preaching. 

*  A   Wood.  Antiq.  Oxon   1.  1.  p.  58,  5».  f  Id.  ibid. 
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century,  differed  from  both  those  methods  in 
several  respects.  The  preacher,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  discourse,  read  a  text  out  of  some 
book  and  chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
(which  had  lately  been  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses  by  Cardinal  Langton)*  as  the  theme  or 
subject  of  his  sermon.  This  text  he  divided  into 
several  parts,  by  the  help  of  that  subtile  logic  and 
divinity  which  were  then  so  much  in  vogue;  and 
thegreater  dexterity  he  discovered  in  splitting  his 
text  into  many  parts,  he  was  esteemed  the  greater 
divine  and  the  better  preacher.  Having  thus 
divided  his  text,  he  formed  several  heads  of  dis- 
course on  each  of  these  divisions ;  on  which  heads 
hedescanted,oneafter  another,  subdividing  them 
into  many  particulars.  This  new  and  artificial 
method  of  preaching  was  greatly  admired,  and 
generally  practised,  by  the  younger  clergy  of  those 
times.  But  it  was  no  less  warmly  opposed  and 
condemned  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
this  period,  who  represented  it  to  be  a  childish 
playing  upon  words,  destructive  of  true  elo- 
quence, tedious  and  unaffecting  to  the  hearers, 
and  cramping  the  imagination  of  the  preacher. 
Roger  Bacon,  in  particular,  speaks  of  it  with 
great  contempt  and  aversion,  and  assigns  a  very 
singular  reason  for  its  gaining  ground  in  his  time: 
"  The  greatest  part  of  our  prelates  (says  he,) 
"  having  but  little  knowledge  in  divinity,  and 
"  having  been  little  used  to  preaching  in  their 

•  Hen.  Knyghton,  apud  Script.  coL  2430. 
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"youth,  when  they  become  bishops,  and  are 
"  sometimes  obliged  to  preach,  are  under  a  ne- 
"  cessity  of  begging  and  borrowing  the  sermons 
"  of  certain  novices,  who  have  invented  a  new 
"  way  of  preaching,  by  endless  divisions  and 
"quibblings;  in  which  there  is  neither  subli- 
"  mity  of  style  nor  depth  of  wisdom,  but  much 
"  childish  trifling  and  folly, unsuitable  to  the  dig- 
"  nity  of  the  pulpit.    May  God  (adds  the  zealous 
"  Bacon)  banish  this  conceited  and  artificial  way 
"  of  preaching  out  of  his  church ;  for  it  will 
"  never  do  any  good,  nor  elevate  the  hearts  of 
"  the  hearers  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  excel- 
"  lent."*     The  opposition  to  this  new  method 
of  preaching  continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
fourteenth  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dr 
Thomas  Gascoigne,  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  tells  us,  that  he  preached  a  sermon  in 
St  Martin's  church,  in  1450,  without  a  text,  and 
without  divisions,  declaring  such  things  as  he 
thought  would  be  useful  to  the  people.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  told  them,  in  vindication  of  this 
ancient  mode  of  preaching, "  That  Dr  Augustine 
"  had  preached  four  hundred  sermons  to  the 
"  clergy  and  the  people,  without  reading  a 
"  text  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourse ;  and  that 
«*  the  way  of  preaching  by  a  text,  and  by  divi- 
"  sions,  was  invented  only  about  1200,  as  ap- 
"  peared  from  the  authors  of  the  first  sermons 

"  R.  Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood.  p.  59. 
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"of  that  kind."*  But  this  new  method  of 
preaching  by  a  text  and  divisions,  which  met 
with  such  violent  opposition,  and  was  introduced 
by  such  slow  degrees,  at  length  prevailed  uni- 
versally, and  still  prevails, 
supreme  The  supreme  authority  which  Aristotle  obtain- 
?\ °"ty  e^  m  tne  scnoo^s  °f  theology,  as  well  as  of  philo- 
in  the  sophy,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, and  even  of  religion,  in  this  period.  The 
name,  and  some  parts  of  the  writings,  of  Aristotle, 
were  known  in  England,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  long  before  this  time.  But  it  was  not 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  he  obtained  a  dictatorial  authority  among 
learned  men,  and  in  the  most  famous  seats  of 
learning  that  he  so  long  maintained.  About  that 
time  he  began  to  be  called  the  philosopher,  by 
way  of  eminence.  "  He  is  preferred  (says  Bacon) 
"  before  all  other  philosophers,  in  the  opinion 
"  of  all  men  of  learning ;  whatever  he  hath  af- 
"  firmed  is  received  by  them  as  true  and  sound 
"  philosophy  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  hath  the  same 
"authority  in  philosophy  that  the  Apostle 
"  Paul  hath  in  divinity."f  To  such  an  extra- 
vagant height  was  this  veneration  for  Aristotle 
carried  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,in  some  of  the  most  famous  universities, 
particularly  in  that  of  Paris,  that  students  were 

*  T.  Case.  Lex  Theolog.  apud  A.  Wood,  p.  59. 
f  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  edit,  a  Jebb,  p.  3C. 
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obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  the  opi- 
nions of  Aristotle,  of  his  commentator  Averrois, 
and  of  his  other  ancient  commentators.* 

Several  causes  conspired  about  this  time  toHowob. 
exalt  Aristotle  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  the 
ideal  world.   Latin  translations  of  different  parts 
of  his  writings  were  published,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Michael 
Scot,  Alured  English,  William  Fleming,  and 
others ;  which  made  them  better  known,  and 
more  generally  read  than  they  had  formerly 
been.f     His  logic  had  long  been  studied  and 
admired,  which  procured  a  favourable  reception 
to  his  other  works,  especially  from  the  scholastic 
divines,  to  whose  taste  and  genius  they  were 
admirably  suited.     Accordingly  we  find,  that 
Albert  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Duns 
Scotus,  and  all  the  most  famous   schoolmen 
who  flourished  in  this  period,  devoted  much  of 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  the  study  and  illus- 
tration of  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  that  by 
the  authority  of  these  works  they  chiefly  sup- 
ported their  several  systems  and  opinions.t  The 
court  of  Rome  had  formerly  discouraged  the 
study  of  Aristotle's  works,  because  they  had 
given  rise  to  certain  unprofitable  absurdities, 
which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  without 
adding  to  the  honours  or  riches  of  the  clergy. 

"  Bulaei  Hist.  Univers.  Parisien.  torn.  4.  p.  275. 
f  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  30,  37-         Biographia  Britannica,  1st  edit, 
vol.  1.  p.  342. 

X  Cave,  Hist.  Literaria,  p.  695—756. 
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Such,for  example,  were  the  errors  of  the  Amaury 
of  Chartres,  which  were  condemned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  and  by  the  council  of  Paris,  in 
1209,  the  council  at  the  same  time  condemning 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  to  the  flames, "  be- 
"  cause  they  had  not  only  given  rise  to  the  here- 
"  sies  of  Amaury,  by  their  subtilties,  but  might 
"  give  rise  to  other  heresies  not  yet  invented."* 
But  the  court  of  Rome  having  soon  after  dis- 
covered, that  the  same  writings  which  had  ser- 
ved to  give  plausible  colours  to  idle  unprofita- 
ble errors,  might  do  the  same  friendly  office  to 
more  beneficial  and  lucrative  absurdities,  chang- 
ed its  conduct,  and  recommended  the  study  of 
Aristotle's  works  in  the  warmest  manner.f 
Pernicious      It  must  be  obvious,  that  this  extravagant  ve- 
u,g'neration  for  Aristotle,  and  blind  submission  to  his 
opinions,  could  not  but  obstruct  the  progress  of 
real  knowledge;  especially  when  it  is  considered, 
that  very  few  of  his  admirers,  in  this  period,  were 
capable  of  reading  his  works  in  their  original 
language,but  became  acquainted  with  them  only 
in  very  faulty  incorrect  translations.   We  are  as- 
sured by  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon,  that  there 
were  not  above  four  persons  among  the  Latins  in 
his  time  who  understood  Greek ;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  even  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  most  admired  of  all  Aristotle's  commentators, 

•  Du  Pin,  Eccles.  Hist.      Cent.  xiii.  chap.  8.     Bruckeri  Hist.  Philo- 
soph.  edit.  1766.  torn.  3.  p.  689,  61)5,  801. 
t  Id.  ibid.  p.  705,  706. 
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did  not  understand  that  language.*  The  very 
translators  of  Aristotle's  works  appear  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  impostors.  Bacon  affirms,  that 
Michael  Scot  borrowed  all  that  he  published  in 
his  own  name  from  one  Andrew  a  Jew  ;  "  and 
"  as  for  William  Fleming  (says  he),  every  body 
"  at  Paris  knows,  that  he  doth  not  understand 
"  the  Greek  language,  though  he  pretends  to  it ; 
"  and  therefore  he  translates  every  thing  falsely, 
"  and  corrupts  the  learning  of  the  Latins."f  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  same  learned 
person  declared,  "  that  the  time  and  labour  em- 
"  ployed  in  reading  these  wretched  translations 
"  were  lost ;  and  that  if  he  could  have  got  all 
"  the  Latin  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  into 
"  his  hands,  he  would  have  thrown  them  all  into 
"  the  fire,  as  they  were  the  great  cause  of  the 
"  increase  of  ignorance  and  error."i 

The  civil  and  canon  laws  were  studied  in  this  civil  and 
period  by  many  of  the  clergy,  with  uncommon canon  ,aw' 
ardour ;  because  the  knowledge  of  theselaws  not 
only  qualified  them  for  the  lucrative  employment 
of  advocates  or  pleaders,  but  also  procured  them 
preferment  in  the  church.  "  The  civil  and  canon 
"  laws,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, "  are  in  our 
"  days  so  exceedingly  profitable,  procuring  both 
"  riches  and  honours,  that  almost  the  whole  mul- 
"  titude  of  scholars  apply  to  the  study  of  them."f 

*  R.  Bacon.   Opus  Majus,  1.  3.  ch.  I.      Bruckeri  Hist.  Philosoph. 
torn.  3.  p.  802,  804. 

t  Biograph.  Britan.  1st  edit.  vol.  1.  p.  342.  +  Id.  ibid. 

§  Rob.  Holcot.  apud  A.  Wood,  LI.   p.  160. 
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Several  other  authors  of  that  period  complain, 
that  young  scholars  were  so  impatient  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  those  laws,  that  they  neglected 
thestudy  of  languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity.* 
To  remedy  this  abuse,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  direct- 
ed a  bull  on  this  subject  to  all  the  prelates  of 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Spain,  and 
Hungary,  in  which  he  says,  "  That  his  ears  had 
"been  stuned  with  reports,  thatgreat  multitudes 
"  of  the  clergy,  neglecting  philosophy  and  the- 
"  ology,  crowded  to  hear  lectures  on  secular  laws; 
"and,  which  was  still  more  abominable,  that 
"  bishops  advanced  none  to  benefices,  dignities, 
"  and  prebends,  in  the  church,  but  such  as  were 
"  either  advocates  or  professors  of  law.  To  put  a 
"  stop  (adds  he)  to  this  intolerable  evil,  I  strictly 
"  command,  by  this  irrefragable  constitution,  that 
"  no  advocate,  or  professor  of  laws,  shall  enjoy 
"  any  pre-eminence  on  that  account,  or  be  ad- 
"  vanced  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity,  prebend, 
"  parsonage,  or  benefice,  unless  he  be  compe- 
"  tently  skilled  in  other  sciences."!  To  this  bull 
his  holiness  added  the  following  very  remarka- 
ble clause :  "  As  in  France,  England,  Scotland, 
"Wales,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  the  causes  of  the 
"  laity  are  not  determined  by  the  imperial  laws, 
"  but  by  certain  secular  customs ;  and  as  they 
"  might  be  as  well  determined  by  the  canons  of 
"  the  most  holy  fathers ;  and  as  a  mixture  of 

*  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  an.  1254. 

f  Bu<eli  Hist.  Parisien.  torn.  3.  p.  2C5. 
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■*  those  customs  with  the  canons  doth  more  hurt 
"  than  good  ;  by  the  advice  and  at  the  request 
"  of  our  brethren,  and  other  religious  men,  we 
"  command,  that  in  the  foresaid  kingdoms  those 
"  secular  laws  or  customs  be  no  longer  taught 
"  or  studied,  provided  the  consent  of  their  kings 
"  and  princes  can  be  obtained."*  A  modest 
attempt  of  his  holiness  to  abolish  the  munici- 
pal law  of  all  those  countries,  and  substitute  his 
own  canon  law  in  their  room. 

Geometry,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical  Geometry. 
learning,  were  much  neglected  in  the  period  we 
are  now  examining,  especially  in  the  former  part 
of  that  period.  Of  this  the  famous  Roger  Bacon 
frequently  complains.  n  The  neglect  of  mathe- 
'  matics  (says  he)  for  these  thirty  or  forty  years 
past,  hath  done  great  harm  to  learning  among 
the  Latins."f  This  neglect  was  so  great  (as 
he  assures  us),  that  very  few  students  proceeded 
further  than  to  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  Elements  ;  and  that  there  were 
not  above  five  or  six  persons  then  alive,  who  had 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  mathematical 
learning.}:  The  truth  is,  that  mathematical 
studies,  in  those  times,  brought  neither  honour 
nor  profit  to  those  who  engaged  in  them.  On 
the  contrary,  those  few  who  prosecuted  them 
with  ardour  and  success,  were  strongly  suspected 

*  Buaeli  Hist..  Parisien.  torn.  3.  p.  2C5. 

t  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  57. 

$  R.  Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood,  lib.  I.  p.  122. 
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of  holding  a  criminal  correspondence  with  in- 
fernal spirits,  and  on  that  account  were  hated 
and  persecuted  as  magicians.* 
Aiithmetic  Arithmetic  issousefuland  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  other  arts  and 
sciences,  that  the  attention  paid  to  it  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  society,  and  the 
state  of  the  other  sciences.  The  Arabian  nu- 
merals were  known  and  used  in  Britain  in  this 
period,  and  the  use  of  them  contributed  very 
much  to  improve  and  facilitate  arithmetical  ope- 
rations.! These  operations  are  thus  described 
by  Roger  Bacon :  "  It  is  necessary  that  a  theo- 
"  logian  excel  in  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  and 
"  understand  all  arithmetical  operations,  viz.  nu- 
"meration,  addition,  subtraction,  mediation, 
"  multiplication,  division,  extraction  of  the  roots, 
"  both  integers  and  fractions.  He  must  not  only 
"  understand  vulgar  fractions,  as  halfs,  thirds, 
"  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.  but  he  must  also  un- 
derstand astronomical  fractions,  as  minutes, 
«  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.  because 
"  in  chronological  calculations  he  must  have  re- 
"  course  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in 
"which  such  fractions  are  of  capital  considera- 
"  tion.  He  must  not  only  understand  the  frac- 
"  tions  of  the  Latins  and  Arabians,  but  also  of 
"  the  Hebrews,  who  divide  an  hour  into  one 

*  Delreo  Disquisit.  Magic.  Naude  Apologie  pour  les  grandes  Hommes 
toupconner  de  Magic.  t  Wallis's  Algebra,  ch.  4.  p.  9—14. 
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"  thousand  and  eighty  parts.  Besides,  it  is  ne- 
"  cessary  for  him  to  understand  the  reduction  of 
"  fractions  of  different  kinds  into  those  of  one 

kind.  For  if  it  happens  that  among  integers 
"  there  are  fractions  of  different  kinds,  as  -f,  Y , 
"-|r  &c.  &c.  he  will  not  be  able  to  manage 
"  these  numbers  properly,  unless  he  understand 
"  how  to  reduce  these  different  fractions  into  one 
*'  kind  of  fraction,  and  so  into  integers."*  The 
above  description,  it  is  probable,  contains  a  sys- 
tem of  the  arithmetic  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Bacon  flourished ;  to  which  very  many  va- 
luable additions  have  since  been  made.  John  de 
Basingstoke,  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  who  had 
studied  several  years  at  Athens,  brought  the  nu- 
meral figures  of  the  Greeks  into  England,  and 
taught  the  use  of  them,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  period.f  These  figures  may  be  seen,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  manner  of  using 
them,  apud  variantcs  lectiones,  in  Mat.  Paris, 
edit.  1644. 

Greater  attention  was  given  to  geography  in  Geosra- 
the  present  than  in  the  preceding  period,  both 
by  princes  and  men  of  learning  and  curiosity. 
Lewis  IX.  King  of  France  sent  a  friar  named 
William  into  Tartary,  in  1253,  to  explore  that 
and  other  countries ;  of  which  he  wrote  a  de- 
scription. Pope  Innocent  IV.  had  about  seven 
years  before  sent  Friar  John  de  Piano  Carpini 
into  the  same  countries ;  who  also  wrote  a  de- 

*  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  138. 

f  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  A.  D.  1252.  p.  65«fi  col.  1. 
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scription  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.*     From  conversing 
with  those  and  many  other  travellers,  and  from 
reading  every  thing  that  had  been  written  on  the 
subject,  the  indefatigable  Friar  Bacon  composed 
a  description  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  that  were  known  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  whoever  will   give  himself  the 
trouble  to  peruse  that  description,  will  find  it 
both  more  extensive  and  more  correct  than  he 
could  have  imagined.f     It  appears  that  this  ex- 
traordinary person  had  adorned  and  illustrated 
his  description  by  a  map,  in  which  the  latitude 
and  longitude   of  places  were  ascertained  by 
meridian  and  parallel  lines,  as  in  our  present 
maps4    But  unfortunately  this  map  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  copies  of  our  author's  Opus 
Majus  yet  discovered.     It  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that  Bacon  laboured  with  great  earnestness 
to  prove,  that  a  much  greater  proportion  of  our 
terraqueous  globe  was  dry  land,  and  habitable, 
especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  than  was 
commonly  believed :  and  that  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  this  by  the  very  same  arguments  which 
determined  Columbus,  two  centuries  after,  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  new  world.  § 
Astrono-        The  following  description  of  the  state  of  astro- 
nomy in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
drawn  by  the  greatest  astronomer  of  that  age  and 

»  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  190,  101,  233. 

f  Id.  ibid.  p.  180— 23«.  +  Id.  ibid.  p.  18fi. 

§  Id.  ibid.  p.  184,  18o. 
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country,  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  said  on  that  subject  by  a  modern 
writer.  "  Astronomy  is  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
"  bodies ;  by  which  their  dimensions,  distances, 
"motions,  &c.  are  investigated.      It  is  either 
"speculative  or  practical.     Speculative  astro- 
"  nomy  ascertains  the  number  of  the  heavens 
"  and  stars,  whose  dimensions  can  be  compre- 
"  hended  by  instruments ;  and  discovers  their 
"  figures,  magnitudes,  altitudes,  densities,  ris- 
"  ings,  settings,  and  motions,  together  with  all 
"  the  varieties  and  degrees  of  their  eclipses.     It 
"  even  condescends  to  speculate  concerning  the 
"  figure  and  dimensions  of  this  earth  which  we 
"  inhabit,  and  of  its  larger  divisions,  which  are 
"  called  climates,  and  shews  the  diversity  of  the 
"  horizons,  and  of  days  and  nights,  in  each  of 
"  these  climates.     By  speculative  astronomy  all 
"  these  things,  and  many  others  connected  with 
"  them,  are  determined.     Practical  astronomy 
"  teaches  us  to  discover  the  places,  aspects,  in- 
"  fluences,  and  changes  of  the  stars  and  planets, 
"  at  any  particular  time.    It  attends  also  to  those 
"  bodies  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  air,  as 
"  comets  and  rainbows,  in  order  to  discover  their 
"  places,    altitudes,    magnitudes,    figures,   and 
"  many  other  things  which  it  is  necessary  to 
f  know.     These  things  are  done  by  proper  in- 
f  struments,   by  astronomical  tables,   and   by 
"  certain  rules  and  canons   invented   for  that 
"  purpose.  All  these  investigations  are  intended 

"  to  enable  the  astronomer  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
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"Hient  on  what  things  can  be  done  by  the 
"  power  of  philosophy,  not  only  on  matter,  but 
*  on  all  beings  connected  with  matter,  and 
"  guided  by  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
"  dies  :  as  also,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  fu- 
"  ture  events,  as  well  as  on  those  that  are  past 
14  and  present ;  and  to  advance  wonderful  works, 
"  for  promoting  the  prosperity,  and  preventing 
"  the  misery,  of  mankind,  in  the  most  benefi- 
"  cent  and  illustrious  manner."*  To  the  above 
description  a  developement  or  elucidation  of  its 
several  parts,  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  folio 
pages,  is  subjoined. 
Astrology.  The  learned  reader  will  perceive,  that  what  is 
called  ijractical  astronomy  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion, is  no  other  than  judicial  astrology ;  which 
was  more  highly  admired,  and  more  ardently  cul- 
tivated, in  the  middle  ages,  than  any  other  part 
of  learning.  In  this  vain  fallacious  science  Friar 
Bacon  was  a  great  adept,  and  so  great  a  believer, 
that  he  imputed  all  the  wars  and  other  calamities 
which  afflicted  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  in  1264,  to  the  neglect  of  astrology. 
"  O  how  happy  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  God, 
"  and  how  many  mischiefs  would  it  have  pre- 
"  vented,  if  the  aspects  and  qualities  of  the  hea- 
"  venly  bodies  had  been  predicted  by  learned 
"  men,  and  known  to  the  princes  and  prelates  of 
"  those  times !  There  would  not  then  have  been 
"  so  great  a  slaughter  of  Christians,  nor  would  so 

*  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  65. 
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"  many  miserable  souls  have  been  sent  to  hell.* 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the 
foible  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  man  ;  and 
that  though  astrology  was  fallacious,  the  study 
of  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove astronomy. 

Astronomical  instruments  particularly  the  qua-  Mathenw. 
drant,the  astrolabe,and  specula  or  spying-glasses,*1^^ 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  this 
period.  The  quadrant  is  wellknown,and  in  daily 
use.  The  construction  and  various  uses  of  the 
astrolabe  are  fully  described  by  the  famous  poet 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  in  a  treatise  composed  in 
1391.f  The  construction  of  the  specula  or 
spying-glasses  used  by  the  astronomers  of  this 
period  is  not  so  well  known.  There  is  however 
sufficient  evidence,  that  they  were  applied  to  the 
same  purposes, and  answered  the  same  ends,  with 
our  telescopes,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  much 
later  invention.  "  Specula,  or  spying-glasses 
"  (says  Roger  Bacon,)  may  be  erected  on  a  rising 
"  ground,  opposite  to  cities  or  armies,  in  such  a 
"  manner  that  all  things  done  by  the  enemy  may 
"  be  discovered :  and  this  may  be  done  at  any 
"  distance  we  please.  For,  according  to  the  laws 
"  of  optics,  an  object  may  be  viewed  through  as 
"  many  glasses  as  we  think  fit,  if  they  are  pro- 
"  perly  placed  ;  and  they  may  be  placed,  some 
"nearer   and  some  more  remote,  so  that  the 

*  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  243. 

fSec  Chaucer's  Works,  edit.  1721.  p  .  439—451. 
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"  object  may  be  seen  at  any  distance  we  desire. 
"  Spying-glassesmay  be  so  formed,  andso  placed, 
"  that  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  smallest  letters 
"at  an  incredible  distance,  to  number  even  the 
"dust  and  sands,  and  to  make  the  sun,  moon, 
"  and  stars  to  descend,  or  at  least  seem  to  de- 
"  scend,  from  heaven."*  From  these  passages, 
to  which  several  others  might  be  added,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  undeniable,  that  this  learned  friar 
was  in  possession  of  an  instrument  of  similar  use 
and  construction  with  our  telescope,  thoughnot, 
perhaps,  so  neat  and  portable.f 
Optics.  The  science  of  optics,  was  not  known  or  taught 
in  England  tillaboutthemiddle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  learn  from  the  best  authority,  that 
no  lectures  had  been  read  on  that  subject,  at 
Paris,  or  at  any  other  place  among  the  Latins, 
except  twice  at  Oxford,  before  1267 ;  and  that 
there  were  only  three  persons  then  in  England 
who  had  made  any  considerable  proficiency  in 
that  science.^:  Friar  Bacon  was  one  of  those 
three;  and  that  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in 
it,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  still  remaining, 
in  his  admirable  treatise  (De  Scientia  Perspec- 
tivaj  of  the  science  of  perspective.  §  In  this 
treatise  he  hath  explained  at  great  length,  and 
with  wonderful  perspicuity,  the  theories  of  re- 
flected vision  or  catoptrics, and  ofrefracted  vision 

*  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  357- 

+  See  Plot's  History  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  215. 

*  A.  Wood,  Hist.  Oxon.  1.  1.  p.  122. 
§  Vide  Opus  Majus,  p- 256—358. 
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or  dioptrics,  as  well  as 'of  direct  vision  or  optics ; 
and  from  these  theories  he  hath  deduced  many 
useful  inventions  ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of 
reading-glasses,  which  are  thusplainly  described; 
"  If  a  man  view  letters,  or  other  small  objects, 
"  through  the  medium  of  a  chrystal  or  glass, 
"  which  is  the  lesser  portion  of  a  sphere,  whose 
f  convexity  is  towards  the  eye,  he  will  see  the 
"  letters  much  better,  and  they  will  appear  to 
"  him  larger.  This  instrument  is  useful  to  old 
"  men,  and  to  those  who  are  weak-sighted,  be- 
"  cause  by  it  they  may  see  the  smallest  letters  of 
"  sufficient  magnitude."*  By  his  skill  in  catop- 
trics, he  rivalled  Archimedes  in  the  constructing 
of  burning-glasses.  "  I  have  caused  many  burn- 
"  ing-glasses  (says  he)  to  be  made,  in  which,  as 
*'  in  a  mirror,  the  goodness  of  nature  may  be 
"  displayed.  Nor  are  they  to  be  accounted  too 
"  expensive,  when  we  consider  the  wonderful 
"  and  useful  things  they  can  perform.  The  first 
I  got  made  cost  me  sixty  pounds  of  Parisian 
money,  equal  to  about  twenty  pounds  sterling; 
but  afterwards  I  got  a  better  one  made  for  ten 
"  Parisian  pounds,  or  five  marks  sterling ;  and 
"  since  I  have  become  more  expert,  I  have  dis- 
*  covered  that  better  ones  may  be  made  for  two 
"  marks,  nay,  for  twenty  shillings,  or  even 
•*  cheaper.  But  in  this  great  attention  and  dex- 
"  terity  are  required."!  In  a  word,  there  is 
the  clearest  evidence  in  the  works  of  this  won- 

*  Vide  Opus  Majus,  p.  352. 

f  R.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  Pjrsefat  p.  9'.  n. 
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derful  man,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  different  kinds  ofinstruments 
for  viewing  objects  to  advantage,  which  have 
been  so  much  admired  as  modern  inventions.* 
Mechanics.  The  study  of  mechanics  as  a  science  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  same  time  with 
the  study  of  optics,  and  probably  by  the  same 
persons.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Friar 
Bacon  had  acquired  so  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  and  their  various  combi- 
nations, andhad  thereby  performed  so  many  sur- 
prising things,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
magician.  To  remove  that  suspicion,  he  wrote 
his  famous  epistle  concerning  the  secret  opera- 
tions of  art  andnature,  and  the  nullity  of  magic.f 
In  that  epistle  he  reprobates  the  use  of  magical 
characters,  verses,  incantations,  invocation  of  spi- 
rits, and  various  other  tricks,  as  criminal  imposi- 
tions on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ;  and  affirms 
that  more  wonderful  works  may  be  performed  by 
the  combined  powers  of  art  and  nature,  than  ever 
were  pretended  to  be  performd  by  the  power  of 
magic.  "  I  will  now  (says  he)  mention  some  of 
"  the  wonderful  works  of  art,  and  nature,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  of  magic,  and  which 
magic  could  not  perform.  Instruments  may 
be  made,  by  which  the  largest  ships,  with  only 
"  one  man  guiding  them,  will  be  carried  with 
w  greater  velocity  than  if  they  were  fullof  sailors ; 

•  Vide  Ola  Borrick,  De  Ortu  et  Progressu  Chemise,  apud  Manget, 
Bibliothec,  Chemic  torn.  1.  p.  31.  Ibid.  p.  620. 

■j-  Manget,  Bibliotheca  Chcmica,  torn.  1.  p.  616 — 626. 
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"  Chariots  may  be  constructed  that  will  move 
"  with  incredible  rapidity,  without  the  help  of 
"  animals ;  instruments  of  flying  may  be  formed, 
"  in  which  a  man  sitting  at  his  ease,  and  meditat- 
"  ing  on  any  subject,  may  beat  the  air  with  his 
"  artificial  wings,  after  the  manner  of  birds ;  a 
"  small  instrument  may  be  made  to  raise  or  de- 
"  press  the  greatest  weights :  an  instrument  may 
"  be  fabricated,  by  which  one  man  may  draw 
"  a  thousand  men  to  him  by  force,  and  against 
"  their  wills ;  as  also  machines  which  will  en- 
"  able  men  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  seas  or  rivers 
"  without  danger :  That  all  those  instruments 
"  are  made  in  our  times,  is  most  certain,  and  I 
"  have  seen  them  all,  but  that  for  flying,  which  I 
"  have  never  seen,  though  I  am  well  acquainted 
"  with  the  wise  man  who  invented  it."* 

Another  science  which  was  introduced  into  Chymistry. 
England  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  chymistry,  or,  more  properly,  alchymy ;  for 
it  plainly  appears  from  their  writings,  that  the 
great  object  which  the  chymists  of  this  period 
had  in  view  was  to  obtain  these  two  things :  1. 
An  universal  medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, and  for  prolonging  life  beyond  its  usual 
limits ;  2.  The  philosopher's  stone,  the  powder 
of  projection,  or  grand  elixir,  for  transmuting 
baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver.f  That  both 
these  things  were  attainable,  they  seem  to  have 

"  Manget,  Bibliothcca  Cheniica,  t.  1.    p,  C19. 
f  Vide  Mangct,  Bibliothcca  Chcmic. 
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been  fully  persuaded ;  and  as  they  are  evidently 
very  desirable,  they  were  most  ardent  and  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  obtain  them ;  and  to 
this  must  be  ascribed  the  rapid  progress  of  chy- 
mistry,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  chymists 
who  flourished  in  this  period.  The  famous  Friar 
Bacon,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
communicative,  of  those  ancient  chymists,  speaks 
with  great  confidence  of  the  reality  of  a  medi- 
cine which  would  answer  both  the  purposes  of 
prolonging  life  and  transmitting  metals :  "  That 
"  medicine  (says  he)  which  could  remove  all  the 
"  impurities  of  baser  metals,  and  change  them 
"  into  the  finest  gold  and  silver,  could  also  re- 
"  move  all  the  corruptions  of  the  human  body, 
"  to  such  a  degree,  that  life  might  be  prolonged 
"  through  many  ages."*  The  two  greatest 
princes  who  filled  the  throne  of  England  in  this 
period,  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  were  great 
believers  in  the  art  of  alchymy,  and  courted  or 
pressed  the  most  famous  alchy  mists  into  their  ser- 
vice. The  celebrated  Raymond  Lully  came  into 
England  on  the  pressing  invitation  of  Edward  I. 
and  is  said  to  have  furnished  that  prince  with  a 
very  great  quantity  of  gold  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  intended  expedition  into  the  holy 
land.t  Of  this  last  circumstance  Lully  himself 
is  silent;  though  he  mentions  several  of  his 

*  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  4/2. 

•j-  Ola  Borrick,  apud  Manget,  torn.  1.  p.  44. 
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transactions  in  England,  particularly  the  follow- 
ing very  remarkable  one :  "  You  saw,  O  king ! 
"  in  thy  secret  chamber  of  St  Katherine,  in  the 
"  tower  of  London,  that  wonderful  projection 
"  which  I  made  in  thy  presence  on  chrystal, 
"  which  I  changed  into  a  mass  of  the  purest 
"  adamant  (diamond),  more  precious  than  that 
*•  which  is  natural,  of  which  thou  causedst  to 
"  be  made  some  little  pillars  for  the  tabernacle 
"  of  God."*     The  following  curious  proclama- 
tion was  published  by  Edward  III.  in  1329, 
which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  belief  in  the 
art  of  alchymy  :  "  Know  all  men,  that  we  have 
"  been  assured,  that  John  Rows  and  Mr  Wil- 
"  liam  de  Dalby  know  how  to  make  silver  by 
"  the  art  of  alchymy ;  that  they  have  made  it 
"  in  former  times,  and  still  continue  to  make  it ; 
"  and  considering  that  these  men,  by  their  art, 
"  and  by  making  that  precious  metal,  may  be 
"  profitable  to  us,  and  to  our  kingdom,  we  have 
"  commanded  our  well-beloved  Thomas  Cary 
*  to  apprehend  the  aforesaid  John  and  William, 
"  wherever  they  can  be  found,  within  liberties 
"  or  without,  and  bring  them  to  us,  together 
"  with  all  the  instruments  of  their  art,  under 
"  safe  and  sure  custody."! 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  two  great  Alchymy. 
princes,  and  the  other  believers  in  alchymy, were 
deceived,  and  in  the  end  disappointed.     But  it 

"  Ola  Borrick,  apud  Manget,  torn.  1.  p.  28. 
f  Rymeri  Facdera,  torn.  4.  p.  384. 
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cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  the  alchy  mists  of 
the  13th  cent,  as  Albert  the  Great,  Raymond 
Lully,  and  Friar  Bacon,  were  men  of  great  sa- 
gacity as  well  as  industry  ;  and  that,  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  grand 
elixir  and  universal  medicine,  they  made  many 
useful  and  curious  discoveries,  which  would  have 
excited  theadmiration  of  a  more  enlightenedage. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  capable  judges: 
'*  To  speak  my  mind  (says  Boerhaave)  freely,  I 
"  have  not  met  with  any  writers  on  natural  phi- 
"  losophy,  who  treat  of  the  nature  of  bodies  so 
"  profoundly,  and  explain  the  manner  of  chang- 
M  ing  them  so  clearly,  as  those  called  alchy mists. 
"  To  be  convinced  of  this,  read  carefully  their 
"  genuine  writings ;  for  instance,  the  piece  of 
"  RaymondLidly,whichheentitlest^mVMm/,y; 
"  you  will  find  him,  with  the  utmost  clearness 
and   simplicity,  relating  experiments  which 
explain  the  nature  and  actions  of  animals,  ve- 
getables, and  fossils  ;  after  this  you  will  hardly 
"  be  able  to  name  any  author  wherein  physical 
"  things  are  treated  of  to  so  much  advantage."* 
Discovery     It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  out  of  many 
powder,     of  their  discoveries.  Nothing  can  be  morecertain 
than  that  Friar  Bacon  had  discovered  the  compo- 
sition ofgunpowder,  and  the  terrible  effects  it  was 
capable  of  producing,  both  which  he  hath  de- 
scribed in  several  parts  of  his  works,  though  these 
things  arc  generally  supposed  to  have  been  first 

*  Bourliaave's  Chymistry,  vol.  1.  p.  200. 
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discovered  almost  a  century  after  his  death.  In 
one  place,  he  says,  "  Sounds  like  thunder,  and 
"  corruscations,  maybe  made  in  the  air,  and  even 
"  with  greater  horror  than  those  which  are  made 
"  by  nature.  For  a  little  matter,  properly  pre- 
"  pared,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb, 
"  makes  a  horrible  noise,  and  produces  a  dreadful 
"  confiscation ;  and  by  this  a  city  or  an  army  may 
"  be  destroyed  in  several  different  ways."*  In 
the  last  chapter  of  the  same  treatise,  concerning 
the  secret  operations  of  art  and  nature,  he  disco- 
vers the  ingredients  of  which  this  terrible  thun- 
dering composition  is  made ;  "  By  saltpetre,  sul- 
"  phur,  and  the  powder  of  wood-coal,  you  may 
"make  this  thunder  and  corruscation,  if  you 
"  understand  the  art  of  compounding  them."f 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  original  the  letters  which 
compose  the  words  carbonum  pulvere  (powder 
of  wood-coal)  are  not  placed  in  their  proper  or- 
der. But  this  is  evidently  done  to  prevent  the 
art  of  making  this  dangerous  composition  from 
being  commonly  known  and  practised,  because 
he  knew  that  it  might  be  employed  to  very 
pernicious  purposes. 

Medicine  was  considerably  improved  in  the  Medmne. 
period  we  are  now  examining,  which  seems  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  following  causes.   Much 
greater  attention  was  given  to  the  education  of 

•  R.  Bacon  de  Secretis  Operibus  Artis  et  Nature,  apud  Manget,  torn. 
1.  p.  620. 

f  Id.  ibid- p.  124  Bio;;raphia  Britan.  art.  fi.uiv,  Freind's  History 
of  Physic,  vol.  2.    Append.  No.  .'». 
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physicians  than  formerly,  and  stricter  rules  pre- 
scribed for  regulating  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  studies.  By  the  laAvs  of  the  famous  medical 
school  of  Salernum,  made  in  1237,and  afterwards 
adopted  in  other  seats  of  learning,  the  scholars 
were  obliged  to  spend  three  years  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  five  years  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  then  to  be  strictly  examined  by  two 
doctors  of  physic,  before  they  could  receive  a  li- 
cense to  practise.*  The  distinction  between 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  was  now 
well  understood  and  much  regarded;  which  could 
not  but  contribute  to  render  them  all  more  ex- 
pert and  skilful  in  their  professions.!  The  works 
of  the  most  famous  Arabian  physicians  were  now 
translated  into  Latin,  and  read  with  great  avidity; 
by  which  the  knowledge  which  these  physicians 
had  derived  from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
coveries they  had  made  themselves,  came  to  be 
more  generally  known 4  And  finally,  the  intro- 
duction of  chymistry  must  have  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  medicine, by  furnishingphy- 
sicians  with  tinctures,  elixirs,  and  otherchymical 
preparations,  unknown  to  their  predecessors.  § 
The  clergy  The  clergy  still  continued  to  teach  and  practise 
physicians,  medicine;  and  the  greatest  number  of  physicians 

and  some  D  .  i.     </ 

of  the  laity,  were  of  that  order  in  this  period.  ||     But  some  of 
the  laity  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in  this  pro- 

•  Bulaei  Hist.  Univer.  Paris,  torn.  3.  p.  158. 

f  Rymeri  Feed.  t.  5.  p.  486. 

+  Dr  Freind's  History  of  Physic,  v.  2.  p.  231. 

§  Id.  ibid.  p.  250.  ||  Annal.  Dmutap.  p.  4f>7. 
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fession,  and  a  few  of  them  even  commenced  au-  Gilbert 
thors.  Gilbert  English,  who  flourished  in  the  ng ! 
thirteenth  century,  is  the  most  ancient  medical 
writer  of  England  whose  works  havebeen  printed. 
His  learning  and  skill  in  medicine  are  greatly- 
extolled  by  Leland  and  bishop  Bale ;  but  Dr 
Freiiid,  who  was  a  much  better  judge  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  is  more  moderate  in  his  commenda- 
dations,  and  contents  himself  with  saying,  "That 
"  he  wrote  as  well  as  any  of  his  contemporaries 
"  in  other  nations ;  and  did  no  more  than  they 
"  did,  if  he  took  the  bulk  of  what  he  compiled 
"  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians."* 

John  de  Gaddesden  was  the  next  medical  writ- John  Gad- 
er  of  England  whose  works  have  been  preserved  desden" 
and  printed.  He  flourished  in  the  14th  cent, 
and  was  educated  in  Merton  College,  Oxford .f 
"  Having  acquired  (says  Leland)  a  thorough 
"  knowledge  of  philosophy,  he  applied  with  great 
"  ardour  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  he 
"  made  so  great  proficiency,  that  he  was  justly 
"  esteemed  the  great  luminary  of  his  age.  He 
"  wrote  a  large  and  learned  work  on  medicine  to 
"  which,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  the  illus- 
"  trious  title  of  the  Medical  Rose  was  given.":]: 
Our  author's  Medical  Hose  is  a  very  curious 
work,  containing  a  comprehensive  system  of  me- 
dicine as  it  was  practised  in  England  in  the  14th 
cent.     In  treating  of  each  disease,  he  gives,  1st, 

•  Bale,  cent.  3.  p.  250.     Freind,  vol.  2.  p.  268.     Leland,  p.  35G, 
f  A.  Wood,  lib.  2.  p.  87.  %  Leland,  p.  355. 
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The  etymology  of  its  name,  and  a  general  de- 
scription of  its  nature  ;  2dly,  The  spymtoms  ; 
3dly,  The  prognostics ;  4thly,  The  method  of 
cure.*  From  this  last  part,  which  abounds  in 
receipts,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  physicians  of 
this  period  were  not  sparing  of  their  drugs,  and 
that  then  prescriptions  were  very  complicated.! 
It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  methods  of 
cure  recommended  by  our  author  are  some  of 
them  very  whimsical,  and  others  superstitious. 
What  can  be  more  whimsical  than  the  following 
treatment  of  a  patient  in  the  small-pox,  imme- 
diately after  the  eruption  ?  "  After  this,  cause 
"  the  whole  body  of  your  patient  to  be  wrapped 
"  in  red  scarlet  cloth,  or  in  any  other  red  cloth, 
"  and  command  every  thing  about  the  bed  to  be 
"  made  red.  This  is  an  excellent  cure.  It  was 
"  in  this  manner  I  treated  the  son  of  the  noble 
"  King  of  England,  when  he  had  the  small-pox  ; 
"  and  I  cured  him  without  leaving  any  marks."i 
Thepatientwhom  he  treated  inthismannermust 
have  been  either  Edward  III.  or  his  brother 
Prince  John  of  Eltham.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
superstitious  than  the  following  method  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  the  epilepsy,  which  appears  to 
have  been  recommended  by  all  the  most  famous 
physicians  of  those  times,  as  well  as  by  our  au- 
thor ?  "  Because  there  are  many  children  and 
"i  others  afflicted  with  the  epilepsy  who  cannot 

*  Vide  Ros.  Ang.  passim,  edit.  1491.  -f*  Id.  ibid-. 

$  Id.  p.  51. 
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"  take  medicines,  let  the  following  experiment 
"  be  tried,  which  is  recommended  by  Constan- 
"  tine,  Walter,  Bernard,  Gilbert,  and  others, 
"  which  I  have  found  to  be  effectual,  whether 
the  patient  was  a  demoniac,  a  lunatic,  or  an 
epileptic.  When  the  patient  and  his  parents 
have  fasted  three  days,  let  them  conduct  him 
"  to  a  church.  If  he  be  of  a  proper  age,  and  in 
his  right  senses,  let  him  confess.  Then  let 
him  hear  mass  on  Friday,  during  the  fast  of 
quatuor  temporum,  and  also  on  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  let  a  good  and  religious  priest  read 
over  thehead  of  the  patient,  in  the  church,  the 
"  gospel  which  is  read  in  September,  in  the  time 
"  of  vintage,  after  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
«'  After  this  let  the  priest  write  the  same  gospel 
"  devoutly,  and  let  the  patient  wear  it  about  his 
"  neck,  and  he  shall  be  cured.  The  gospel  is, 
"  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
«  fasting."*  The  truth  is,  that  though  John  de 
Gaddesden  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  con- 
sulted by  the  greatest  princes,  and  celebrated  by 
the  greatest  poets  of  his  age,  he  appears  to  have 
been  little  better  than  an  artful,  interested  quack, 
of  some  reading  and  furnished  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  receipts,  which  he  had  collected  from 
all  hands,  and  applied  often  more  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage than  to  that  of  his  patients.f  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  empirical  su- 
perstitious practices  of  our  author  and  his  con- 

•  Vide  Ros.  Ang,  edit,  1491.  p.  78.  f  Chaucer,  p.  4,  col,  2, 

vol.  vrn.  p 
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temporaries  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  general  ignorance,  credulity,  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  times  in  which  they  flourished. 

touch!  T°  *ne  same  causes  we  must  impute  the  high 

reputation  of  the  royal  touch, at  this  time,for  the 
cure  of  the  scrophula,  of  which  archbishop  Brad- 
wardine,  in  1349,  wrote  in  these  strong  terms  : 
"  Whoever  thou  art,  O  Christian !  who  deniest 
"  miracles,  come  and  see  with  thine  own  eyes, 
"  comeintoEnglandintothepresenceof  theking, 
"  and  bring  with  thee  any  Christian  afflicted  with 
"  king's  evil ;  and  though  it  be  very  ugly,  deep, 
"  and  inveterate,  he  will  cure  him  in  the  name 
"  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  prayer,  benediction,  the  sign 
"  of  the  cross,  and  the  imposition  of  hands."* 

Surgery.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  give  a  better  ac- 
count, in  fewer  words,  of  the  state  of  surgery  in 
this  period,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage  of  a  system 'of  surgery,  compo- 
sed by  Guidode  Cauliaco,  in  1363  :  "  The  prac- 
"  titioners  in  surgery  are  divided  into  five  sects. 
"  The  first  follow  Roger  and  Rolland,  and  the 
"  four  masters,  and  apply  pultices  to  all  wounds 
"  and  abscesses ;  the  second  follow  Brunus  and 
"  Theodoric,  and  in  the  same  cases  use  wine 
"  only ;  the  third  follow  Saliceto  and  Lan- 
"  frac,  and  treat  wounds  with  ointments  and 
soft  plasters  ;  the  fourth  are  chiefly  Germans, 
who  attend  the  armies,  and  promiscuously  use 
"  charms,  potions,  oil,  and  avooI  ;  the  fifth  are 

*  Bratlwardine  de  Causa  Dei,  1.  1.  ch.  1.  p.  39. 
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**  old  women  and  ignorant  people,  who  have 
"  recourse  to  the  saints  in  all  cases."*  John 
Arden,  who  removed  from  Newark  to  London 
in  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  in  1349,  was 
the  most  famous  surgeon  and  writer  on  surgery 
who  flourished  in  England  in  this  period.f 


SECTION  II. 

History  of  the  most  learned  men  who  flourished  in  Britain, 
from  1216  to  1399. 

It  hath  been  already  observed,  and  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  "  the  laws  of  general  his- 
"  tory,  and  the  limits  of  this  work,  will  admit 
"  only  of  a  very  brief  account  of  a  few  who  were 
"  most  eminent  for  their  learning  in  every 
"  period  "t 

Robert  Grouthead  or  Greathead,  the  very  Robert 
learned  and  famous  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  Grouthead* 
at  Stow  in  Lincolnshire,  or  (according  to  others) 
at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  §  His  parents  were  so  poor,  that 
when  a  boy,  he  was  reduced  to  do  the  meanest 
offices,  and  even  to  beg  his  bread ;  till  the  mayor 
of  Lincoln,  stuck  with  his  appearance,  and  the 
quickness  of  his  replies  to  certain  questions,  took 

•  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  apud  Freind,  vol.  2.  p.  320. 

f  Id.  ibid.  p.  323.  +  Vol.  C.  p.  122. 

§  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  2.  p.  32C.     Tanner,  Bibliothec.  Britan.  p.  345. 
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him  into  his  family,  and  put  him  to  school* 
Here  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  admirable 
capacity  for  acquiring  it,  soon  appeared,  and  pro- 
cured him  many  patrons,  by  whose  assistance  he 
was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies,  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  last  at  Paris.f 
In  these  three  famous  seats  of  learning,  he  spent 
many  years  in  the  most  indefatigable  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  became  one  of  the  best  and  most 
universal  scholars  of  the  age.     He  was  a  great 
master,  not  only  of  the  French  and  Latin,  but 
also  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  which 
was  a  very  rare  accomplishment  in  those  times. 
Wc  are  assured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  that  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  for  almost  forty  years,  in  the  study  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches 
of  mathemetical  learning,  in  all  which  he  very 
much  excelled.!    Theology  was  his  favourite 
study,  in  which  he  read  lectures  at  Oxford,  with 
great  applause.  §  In  the  mean  time,  he  obtained 
several  preferments  in  the  church,  and  was  at 
length  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, in  1235.11     In  this  station  he  soon  became 
very  famous  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the 
popularity  of  his  preaching,  the  rigour  of  his  dis- 
cipline, and  the  boldness  with  which  he  reproved 

•  Ang.  Sacra,  p.  323,  329. 

f  Id.  p.  338.     Tanner,  Bibliothec  Britan.  p.  345,  84G.    A.  Wood, 
Hist.  Oxon.  1.  1.  p.  82. 

$  R.  Bacon,  apud  A.  Wood,  Hist.  Oxon.  1.  1.  p.  82. 

§  Id.  ibid.  ||  Tanner,  p.  340.    M.  Pari*,  ann.  1235.  p.  280. 
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the  vices,  and  opposed  the  arbitrary  mandates,  of 
the  court  of  Rome ;  of  this  last  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  one  example.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  had 
granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews  named  Frede- 
rick, who  was  but  a  child,  a  provision  to  the  first 
canon's  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  that  should 
become  vacant ;  and  sent  a  bull  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal 
legate  in  England,  commanding  them  to  see  the 
provision  made  effectual ;  which  they  transmit- 
ted to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  But  that  brave  and 
virtuous  prelate  boldly  refused  to  obey  this  un- 
reasonable mandate,  and  sent  an  answer  to  the 
papal  bull,  containing  the  following  severe  re- 
proaches against  his  holiness  for  abusing  his 
power :  "  If  we  except  the  sins  of  Lucifer  and 
"  Antichrist,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater 
"  crime,  nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,  or  more  odious  and  abomi- 
nable in  the  sight  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  ruin 
and  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  by  depriving 
"  them  of  the  spiritual  aid  and  ministry  of  their 
"  pastors.  This  crime  is  committed  by  those  who 
*  command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  able  pastors,  to  be  bestowed  on  those 
who  are  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
"  that  the  holy  apostolic  see,  which  received  its 
"  authority  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  edifi- 
"  cation,  and  not  for  destruction,  can  be  guilty 
"  of  such  a  crime,  or  any  thing  approaching  to 
"  such  a  crime,  so  hateful  to  God,  and  so  hurtful 
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"  to  men.  For  this  would  be  a  most  manifest 
'*  corruption  and  abuse  of  its  authority,  which 
would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and  plunge  it  into 
the  pains  of  hell."*  Upon  hearing  this  letter, 
his  holiness  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the  good  bishop, 
and  threatened  to  make  him  an  object  of  terror 
and  astonishment  to  the  whole  world.  "  How 
««  dare  (said  he)  this  old  deaf,  doating  fool,  dis- 
obey my  commands  ?  Is  not  his  master  the 
King  of  England  my  subject,  or  rather  my 
"  slave  ?  Cannot  he  cast  him  into  prison,  and 
"  crush  him  in  a  moment  ?*  But  the  cardinals 
by  degrees  brought  the  pope  to  think  more 
calmly,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  this  letter. 
"  Let  us  not  (said  they)  raise  a  tumult  in  the 
"  church  without  necessity,  and  precipitate 
"  that  revolt  and  separation  from  us,  which  we 
"  know  must  one  day  take  place."f  Remarka- 
ble words,  when  we  reflect  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  spoken ! 
Death  and  Bishop  Grouthead  did  not  long  survive  this 
noble  stand  against  the  gross  corruptions  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  he  fell  sick  at 
his  castle  of  Bugden  that  same  year ;  and  when 
he  became  sensible  that  his  death  was  drawing 
near,  he  called  his  clergy  into  his  apartment, 
and  made  a  long  discourse  to  them,to  prove  that 
the  reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  was  antichrist. 
With  this  exertion  his  strength  and  spirits  were 

■  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  p.  583.  +  Id.  ibid. 
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so  much  exhausted,  that  he  expired  soon  after, 
Oct.  9, 1253.*  A  contemporary  historian,  who 
was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him,  hath 
drawn  his  character  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  He  was  a  free  and  bold  reprimander  of  the 
"  pope  and  the  king,  an  admonisher  of  the  pre- 
"  lates,  a  corrector  of  the  monks,  an  instructor 
'■  of  the  clergy,  a  supporter  of  the  studious,  a 
"censurer  of  the  incontinent,  a  scourge  and 
"  terror  to  the  court  of  Rome,  a  diligent  search- 
"  er  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  frequent  preacher 
"  to  the  people.  At  his  table  he  was  hospita- 
"  ble,  polite,  and  cheerful.  In  the  church  he 
"  was  contrite,  devout,  and  solemn ;  and  in  per- 
"  forming  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was 
u  venerable,  active,  and  indefatigable."!  The 
illustrious  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  most  capable, 
and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  a  true 
judgment  of  the  extent  of  his  learning,  by  peru- 
sing his  works,  and  by  frequently  conversing 
with  him,  hath  given  this  honourable  testimony 
in  his  favour :  "  Robert  Grouthead  bishop  of 
"  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  Friar  Adam  de  Maris- 
"  co,  are  the  two  most  learned  men  in  the  world, 
"  a'nd  excel  all  the  rest  of  mankind  both  in  di- 
"  vine  and  human  knowledge.":}: 

This  most  excellent  and  learned  prelate  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  and  composed  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  treatises  on  a  great  variety  of 

•  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  p.  58C.  ann.  1258.  f  U\.  ibid, 

X  R.  Bacon,  aputl  Angl.  Sacv.  torn.  2.  p.  344. 
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subjects,  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue 
of  which  maybe  seen  in  the  works  quoted  below.* 
2a«»n         Though  Roger  Bacon  was  too  modest  to  except 
himself  when  he  gave  the  above  character  for  su- 
periority in  learning  to  his  patron  Robert  Grout- 
head,  and  his  friend  Adam  de  Marisco,  it  is  very* 
certain  that  he  was  superior  to  them  both,  and  to 
all  his  contemporaries,  in  genius,  industry,  and 
erudition.  This  extraordinary  man  was  bornnear 
Ilchester,  in  1214,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
so  much  ardour  and  success,  that  he  gained  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  the  greatest  men  in 
that  university.f     Having  spent  some  years 
at  Oxford  in  the  study  of  the  languages,  logic, 
and  other  branches  of  philosophy,  he  removed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  soon  became  famous  for  his  un- 
common proficiency  in  all  the  sciences4  Though 
he  was  much  admired  and  caressed  at  that 
university,  where  many  of  the  most  ingenious 
men  in  Europe  then  resided,  he  returned  in- 
to his  native  country  in  1240,  being  then  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age.§      As   the  love  of 
learning  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  settled  at 
Oxford,  and  entered  into  the  Francisan  order 

*  R.  Bacon,  apud  Angl.  Sacr.  torn.  2.  p.  344.  Baleus  de  Script.  Bri- 
tan.  p.  304,  &c. 

t  A.  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  1.  1.  p.  136.  Leland  de  Script.  Britan, 
torn.  2.  p.  1. 

$  A.  Wood.  Antiq.  Oxon.  I.  1.  p.  13G. 

§  Oudcn  dc  Script.  Ecclcs.  torn.  3.  p.  181. 
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of  monks  in  that  city,  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  studies  in  tranquillity  and  with  advantage. 

Our  Bacon  soon  abandoned  the  beaten  track  ^an.n" in 

which  he 

which  was  pursued  by  the  scholars  of  that  pe-  studied. 
riod,  who  spent  their  time  in  the  study  of  very 
faulty  translations  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
in  reading  commentaries  on  those  works  which 
had  been  written  by  men  who  did  not  well  un- 
derstand the  original  language.  That  he  might 
not  misspend  his  time  in  the  same  manner,  he 
made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  applied 
directly  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  engaged  in 
a  course  of  laborious,  expensive,  and  well-con- 
ducted experiments,  as  theonly  means  of  arriving 
at  certainty,  and  of  making  useful  discoveries.* 
By  the  generosity  of  his  friends  and  patrons  he 
was  enabled  to  expend  on  those  experiments,  in 
twenty  years,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand 
pounds,  equal  in  weight  of  silver  to  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  in  efficacy  to  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
of  our  money  at  present,  f  This  was  indeed  a 
great  sum ;  but  no  money  was  ever  better  em- 
ployed :  for  in  the  course  of  those  experiments 
he  made  a  greater  number  of  useful  and  surpri- 
sing discoveries  in  geometry,  astronomy,  physics, 
optics,  mechanics,  and  chymistry,than  ever  were 
made  by  one  man  in  an  equal  space  of  time. 

But  the  world  was  long  deprived  of  the  ad-ins  Buffi*, 
vantage,  and  Bacon  of  the  honour,  of  those  dis- m&8' 

*  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  445,  &c 
+  A,  Wood,  Hist.  Oxon.  1.  2.  p.  130. 
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coveries,  by  the  ignorance,  envy,  and  malice  of 
the  monks  of  his  order.  For,  believing,  or  pre- 
tending to  believe,  that  he  was  a  magician,  and 
held  a  criminal  intercourse  with  infernal  spirits, 
they  put  him  under  close  confinement,  and  pro- 
hibited him  from  sending  any  of  his  writings  out 
of  his  monastery,  except  to  the  pope.*  In  this 
confinement  he  languished  several  years;  till 
having  sent  a  copy  of  his  Opus  Majus  to  Pope 
Clement  IV.  in  1266,  that  pontiff  procured 
him  some  mitigation  of  his  sufferings,  if  not  his 
full  liberty.f  But  he  did  not  very  long  enjoy 
that  relaxation,  as  he  was  again  imprisoned  by 
Jerom  de  Esculo,  general  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der, in  1278;  because  his  works,  it  was  pre- 
tended, contained  some  suspected  novelties.^  In 
this  second  confinement  Bacon  continued  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  when  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  several  noblemen.  §  Though  he  was 
now  old,  and  no  doubt  much  broken  by  his  long 
and  cruel  sufferings,  he  still  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  studies,  by  polishing  his  former  works, 
and  composing  new  ones,  till  death  put  an  end 
to  all  his  calamities,  and  all  his  labours,  at  Ox- 
ford, June  11,  1292.11. 

•  R.  Bacon,  Epist.  ad  Clement,  IV.  apud  Biograph.  Britan.  vol.  1 . 
p.  343. 

f  Id.  ibid.  p.  345. 

J  Wadding.  Annal.  Frat.  Minor,  torn,  2.  p.  449.  Spondan.  Annal- 
A.  D.  1298. 

§  A.  Wood,  Hist.  Oxon.  1.  1.  p.  79. 

||  Id.  ibid. 
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We  cannot  but  lament  that  Friar  Bacon  met  His  dis- 
with  so  many  discouragements  in  the  pursuit  of" 
useful  knowledge.     If  he  had  lived  in  better 
times,  or  if  he  had  even  been  permitted  to  pro- 
secute that  course  of  enquiries  and  experiments 
in  which  he  engaged  after  his  return  from  Paris, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  world  would  have 
had  many  valuable  discoveries  that  are  still  un- 
known.    An  excellent  modern  writer  having 
enumerated  some  of  Bacon's  discoveries,  viz. 
his  discovery  of  the  exact  length  of  the  solar 
year,  and  a  method  of  correcting  all  the  errors 
in  the  kalender;  his  discovery  of  the  art  of 
making  reading-glasses,  the  camera  obscura,  mi- 
croscopes, telescopes,  and  various  other  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  instruments ;  his  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder,  of  the  method  of  making 
elixirs,  tinctures,  solutions,  and  of  performing 
all  the  chemical  operations  that  are  now  in  use ; 
his  discoveries  of  the  nature  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  applying 
and  combining  them  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines for  performing  many  useful  and  surpris- 
ing operations ;  his  discoveries  in  medicine,  for 
curing  diseases,  and  prolonging  life ; — this  writ- 
er, I  say,  having  enumerated  these  discoveries, 
proceeds  in   the   following   manner :    "  These 
"  are  wonderful  discoveries  for  a  man  to  make, 
"in  so  ignorant  an  age,  who  had  no  master 
"  to  teach  him,  but  struck  it  all  out  of  his  own 
"  brain :    but  it  is  still  more  wonderful,  that 
"  such  discoveries  should  lie  so  long  concealed, 
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"  till  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries  other 
**  people  should  start  up,  and  lay  claim  to  the 
"  merit  of  these  very  inventions  to  which  Bacon 
"  alone  had  a  right."* 

According  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  other  literary 
historians,  the  writings  of  Friar  Bacon  were  very 
numerous.f  But  it  plainly  appears  that  these 
writers  have  divided  one  work  into  many,  and, 
by  multiplying  titles,  have  represented  them  as 
much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.| 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  man  of  learning, 
leisure,  and  industry,  and  placed  in  favourable 
circumstances,  will  soon  arise,  who,  by  employ- 
ing his  time  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  pub- 
lishing all  the  genuine  works  of  the  illustrious 
Roger  Bacon,  will  do  honour  to  his  country,  and 
justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  it  ever  produced. 
Michael  Michael  Scot  of  Balwirie  was  born  in  the  last 
years  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  first  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  the  seat  of  his  family,  in  the  county 
of  Fife  in  Scotland.  §  Having  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  in  his  native  country,  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  many  of  the  Scottish 
youth  in  those  times  prosecuted  their  studies, 
How  long  our  author  continued  at  Oxford,  is 
unknown ;  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  other 

•  Dr  Frcind's  History  of  Physic,  vol.  2.  p.  239.  edit.  4. 
f  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  torn.  2.  p.  258.         Bale,  Script.   Britan. 
cent.  4.    p.  312. 

J  SeeBiograph.  Britan.  Life  of  R.  Bacon. 
§  Dempster,  lib.  12,  p.  494. 
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lovers  of  learning,  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  highest  academical  ho- 
nours, and  the  title  of  the  Mathematician  among 
the  learned,  and  of  the  Magician  among  the 
vulgar.*     The  fame  of  his  learning  procured 
him  an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  who  was  by  far  the  most  learned  prince  in 
Europe,  and  the  greatest  encourager  and  patron 
of  learned  men  that  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.     One  of  the  literary  objects  of  that  ex- 
cellent prince  was  to  procure  Latin  translations 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  other  phi- 
losophers and  physicians  of  Greece ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  this  project,  Michael  Scot  was  em- 
ployed during  some  part  of  the  time  that  he  re- 
sided at  the  imperial  court.  For  this  task  he  was 
believed  to  be  better  qualified  than  many  other 
scholars,  by  his  knowledge  of  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy, and  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  by  Friar  Bacon,  that 
the  translations  of  the  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  his  best  commen- 
tators, that  were  published  by  Michael  Scot  in 
1230,  were  the  cause  of  the  high  admiration  and 
supreme  authority  which  that  philosopher  ob- 
tained among  the  Latins  after  that  period.f 
These  translations  our  author  dedicated  to  his 
illustrious  patron  the  Emperor  Fredrick  II.  at 
whose  desire  they  had  been  undertaken  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

*  Bula-i  Hist.  UlllVCTS.  Paris,  loin.  3.  p.  701.     Bale,  do  Script.  Britan. 
c«nt.  4.  p.  301.  -j-  It.  Bacon,  Opus  Majus,  p.  36,  :<7 
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HiB studies.  Michael  Scot,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
spent  too  much  of  his  time  and  thought  in  the 
study  of  astrology.  On  this  vain  fallacious 
science  he  composed  a  very  voluminous  work, 
at  the  command  of  the  same  emperor  to  whom 
he  was  astrologer ;  an  office  which  was  in  those 
times  both  lucrative  and  honourable.*  He  was 
also  keenly  engaged  in  the  study  of  alchymy, 
or  the  transmutation  of  metals;  and  wrote  a 
book  on  the  nature  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which, 
in  the  mystical  language  of  alchymists,  signify 
gold  and  silver .f  Influenced  by  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished,  he 
even  applied  to  the  first  most  frivolous  studies 
of  chiromancy  and  physiognomy,  which  pretend 
to  teach  the  art  of  discovering  the  dispositions 
and  fortunes  of  men,  by  the  lines  of  their  hands 
and  features  of  their  faces.  In  a  word,  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  this  author,  drawn  by  one 
who  had  studied  his  works,  seems  to  be  very  just; 
"  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  mathe- 
"  maticians,  physicians,  and  linguists  of  his  age, 
"  and,  had  he  not  been  too  much  addicted  to  the 
"  vain  studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy, 
"  physiognomy,  and  chiromancy,  he  would  have 
"  deserved  better  of  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
"  too  great  curiosity  in  these  matters  made  the 
"  vulgar  look  upon  him  as  a  magician  ;  though 
"  none  speaks  or  writes  more  respectfully  of  God 

"  Tanner  de  Script.  Ang.  p.  52C. 

f  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  vol.  1.  p.  211. 
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"  and  religion  than  he  does  *  So  strong  were 
the  convictions  of  his  countrymen  that  he  was 
a  magician,  that  Dempster  assures  us,  many 
people  in  Scotland  in  his  time  dared  not  so 
much  as  to  touch  his  works.f 

After  the  death  of  his  illustrious  patron,  the  His  death, 
Emperor  Fredrick  II.  in  1250,  our  author  re- 
turned into  Britain,  where  he  is  said  to  have  liv- 
ed to  a  very  great  age,  and  to  have  died  in  12904 

John  Duns  Scotus  was  so  famous  for  his  genius  John  Duns 
and  learning,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire-Scotus- 
land,  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  § 
This  controversy  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine ;  though  his  name  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion,  that  he  was  born  at  Duns  in  Berwick- 
shire, or  the  Merse  in  Scotland.!!  The  precise 
time  of  his  birth  is  also  unknown ;  but  from 
several  circumstances  it  appears  most  probable, 
that  it  was  about  1265.  He  entered,  when  he 
was  very  young,  into  a  monastery  of  the  Francis- 
cans at  Newcastle ;  who,  discovering  the  quick- 
ness of  his  genius,  sent  him  to  Merton  college 
in  Oxford,  to  prosecute  his  studies.^  In  this 
famous  seat  of  learning,  our  young  scholar  soon 
became  conspicuous  by  the  rapidity  and  facil- 
ity with  which  he  advanced  in  the  acquisition 
of  all  the  sciences.     In  particular,  he  greatly 

■  Mackenzie's  Lives  of  Scots  Writers,  vol.  1.  p.  214. 
f  Tanner,  p.  526.  t  Bale,  cent.  4.  p.  352. 

§  Du  Pin,  cen.  14.  p.  52.  |)  Mackenzie's  Lives,  vol.  1.  p.  215. 

^1  Bruckeri  Hist.  Philos.  torn.  3.  p.  826. 
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excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  admired 
art  of*  logical  disputation,  by  the  quickness  and 
subtilty  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  fecundity  of 
his  invention.  He  made  great  progress  in  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  mathematical  learning ;  after  which 
he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  school-divinity.*  When  our  author 
had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  fellowship  in  his 
own  college,  he  was  advanced  to  the  theological 
chair  in  the  university  in  1301 :  a  station  for 
which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  and  in  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  to  great  advan- 
tage, the  immense  stores  of  learning  which  he 
had  amassed.  Accordingly  we  are  told,  that  his 
lectures  on  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  were 
attended  by  incredible  numbers  of  hearers,  and 
received  with  great  applause.  For  at  the  time 
when  these  lectures  were  delivered,  we  are  as- 
sured, that  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
of  whom  many  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
our  professor's  eloquence  and  learning.-)-  These 
admired  lectures  have  been  printed,  and,  to- 
gether with  some  comments  upon  them,  fill  six 
folio  volumes4 
Removes  Oxford  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  so  popular  a  professor.   For  he  was 

*  Bruckeri  Hist.  Philos.  torn.  3.  p.  82G.  Cave  Hist  Lit.  Append,  p.  2. 
f  Bruckeri  Hist.  Philos.  torn.  3.  p.  82G.        A.  Wood,  1.  1.  p.  80° 
Cave,  Append,  ad  Hist.  Lit.  p.  2. 
+  Du  Pin,  cent.  14.  chap.  5. 
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commanded  by  the  general  of  his  order,  in  1304, 
to  remove  to  Paris,  to  defend  his  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
which  was  impugned  by  the  divines  of  that  city. 
This  he  performed  with  great  applause,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  university  of  Paris,  called  for  the 
determination  of  that  important  question.  The 
adversaries  of  the  immaculate  conception  collect- 
ed all  their  force  on  this  occasion,  and  produced 
no  fewer,  it  is  said,  than  two  hundred  objections 
to  that  doctrine.  "  Scotus  heard  them  with  great 
"  composure  :  and  in  his  reply,  he  recapitulated 
"  all  their  objections,  and  refuted  them  with  as 
"much  ease  as  Sampson  broke  the  cords  of  the 
"  Plulistines ;  after  which  he  proved,  by  many 
"  strong  arguments,  to  the  amazement  and  con- 
"  viction  of  all  his  hearers,  that  the  most  holy 
"  Virgin  was  conceived  without  the  stain  of  ori- 
"  ginal  sin.  The  university  of  Paris  bestowed 
"  on  him  the  title  of  the  subtile  Doctor,  as  a  re- 
"  ward  for  his  victory  in  this  famous  dispute."* 
One  of  this  illustrious  assembly,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  the  person,  but  not  to  the  fame  of 
Scotus,  was  so  much  charmed,  that  he  cried  out, 
"  This  is  either  an  angel  from  heaven,  a  devil 
"  from  hell,  or  John  Duns  Scotus."f 

When  Scotus  had  contiuued  about  four  years  Removes 
at  Paris,  he  was  sent  by  Gonsalvo,  the  general  ° 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  to  Cologne,  in  1308, 

"  Bulaei  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  4.  p.  70- 
f  Hugo  ('avillus  in  Vita  J.  Duns  Scoits. 
VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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to  found  an  university  in  that  city,  In  imitation 
of  that  of  Paris,  and  to  defend  his  favourite  doc- 
trine of  the  immaculate  conception,  against  the 
disciples  of  Albert  the  Great  *     He  met  with  a 
mosthonourable  reception  at  Cologne ;  but  died 
soon  after  his  arrival,  Nov.  8,  1308,  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  or,  according  to  some  historians, 
only  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  ofhisage.f 
Praised.        Few  men  of  learning  have  been  so  much  ad- 
mired by  their  contemporaries,  or  loaded  with 
such  extravagant  praises  by  their  followers,  who 
from  him  were  called  Scotists,  as  John  Duns 
Scotus.    It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  one  ex- 
ample of  the  pompous  strain  of  these  panegyrics: 
"  He  was  so  consummate  a  philosopher  that  he 
"  could  have  been  the  inventor  of  philosophy,  if 
"  it  had  not  before  existed.  His  knowledge  of  all 
"  the  mysteries  of  religion  was  so  profound  and 
"  perfect,  that  it  was  rather  intuitive  certainty 
"  than  belief.  He  described  the  divine  nature  as 
"  if  he  had  seen  God ;  the  attributes  of  celestial 
"  spirits,  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel ;  the  felici- 
"  ties  of  a  future  state,  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  them ; 
"  and  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  if  he  had 
"  penetrated  into  all  its  secrets.     He  wrote  so 
"  many  books  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to 
"  read  them,  and  no  one  man  is  able  to  under- 
"  stand  them.     He  would  have  written  more,  if 
"  he  had  composed  with  less  care  and  accuracy. 

*  Buljei  Hist.    torn.  4.  p.  970. 
+  Id.  ibid.  Hugo  Cavillus  in  Vita 
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"  Such  was  our  immortal  Scotus,  the  most  inge- 
"  nious,  acute,  and  subtile  of  the  sons  of  men."* 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  sometimes  fell  into 
such  profound  meditations  that  he  remained  se- 
veral hours  motionless,  and  insensible  to  all  ex- 
ternal objects.-}-  In  a  word,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
without  exaggeration,  that  few  men  ever  pos- 
sessed a  more  fertile  invention,  a  more  retentive 
memory,  a  more  acute  and  penetrating  genius,  or 
a  more  unremitting  application  to  study,  than 
John  Duns  Scotus  j  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
and  for  the  world,  all  those  noble  talents  were 
misapplied  and  wasted  on  the  subtilties  of  school 
philosophy  and  the  absurdities  of  school-divinity. 
Considering  the  shortness  of  his  life,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  writers  that  ever  lived. 
Many  of  his  writings  have  been  several  times 
printed ;  but  the  most  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  which  was  published  by  Waddings, 
at  Lyons,  in  1689,  in  twelve  volumes  folio.:}: 
These  works,  which  were  so  highly  admired  that 
about  twenty  different  authors  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  them,  are  now  consigned  to  dust, 
and  almost  quite  neglected. 

William  Ockham,  one  of  the  most  distinguish-  waikm 
eddisciples  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  and  thefounder 
of  a  sect  of  schoolmen  called  Ockhamists,  was  born 
at  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  about  1280.§     When 

"  Bruckeri  Hist.  Philos.  torn.  3.  p.  828.  n. 

f  Hugo  Cavillus  in  Vita  J.  D.  S.  ch.  3.  £  Du  Pin,  cent.  14, 

§  Bruckeri  Hist.   Philos.  torn. 3.  p.  84fi. 
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he  was  very  young,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
St  Francis,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great 
ardour  and  success,  first  at  Oxford  and  afterwards 
at  Paris.*  In  both  these  universities,  he  was  a 
constant  hearer  and  great  admirer  of  Scotus:  but 
being  of  a  bold,  inquisitive  spirit,  he  did  not  yield 
an  implicit  faith  to  all  the  doctrines  of  his  illus- 
trious master.  On  the  contrary,  he  impugned 
some  of  his  opinions  with  so  much  vigour  and 
success,  that  he  obtained  many  followers,  who, 
on  that  account,  were  called  Ockhamists ;  and 
sometimes  Nominals,  because  they  waged  a  long 
and  fierce  war  against  another  sect  of  school- 
men, called  Realists,  about  certain  metaphysical 
subtilties  which  neither  of  them  understood-! 
th^Em*  Ockham  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in 
ror  again*  those  violent  disputes  which  disquieted  the 
ope'  Christian  world  during  the  pontificate  of  John 
XXII.  from  1316  to  1334  ;  and  in  all  those  dis- 
putes he  opposed  the  heretical  principles  and 
ambitious  pretensions  of  the  pope  with  great  vi- 
vacity and  courage.  He  was  made  provincial 
of  the  Franciscans  in  England,  in  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  order,  in  1322 ;  and  in  that  assem- 
bly he  very  boldly  defended  the  principles  of  that 
party  of  the  Franciscans  who  were  called  the 
Spiritual  Brethren,  which  the  pope  had  con- 
demned as  heretical,  by  two  solemn  decrees.^ 
He  also  impugned,  with  much  vehemence,  the 

*  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  torn.  2.  p.  323. 

f  Vide  Bruckeri  Hist.  Phil.  torn.  3.  p.  904^.912. 

X  Id.  ibid.  p.  847.     D«  Pin,  cent.  14.  ch.  3. 
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favouritedoctrine  of  John  XXII,  That  the  souls 
of  good  men  were  not  admitted  to  the  vision  of 
God,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven,  till  after  the 
resurrection.  His  holiness  was  so  highly  enraged 
at  this  presumption,  that  he  pronounced  the  ter- 
rible sentence  of  excommunication  against  our 
author ;  which  obliged  him  to  live  in  great  pri- 
vacy for  several  years.  In  this  retirement  he  com- 
posed some  of  his  works,  particularly  his  compen- 
dium of  the  heresies  of  Pope  John  XXII.  of  which 
he  enumerated  no  fewer  than  seventy-seven.* 

Our  author  at  length  found  a  powerful  protec-  Retires  to 
tor  in  J^ewis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor  of  Germany,  JJj.f^t. 
in  whose  court  he  took  shelter,  in  1328-f  This 
prince,  who  had  been  long  and  cruelly  persecut- 
ed, and  at  last  deposed  and  excommunicated,  by 
the  pope,  received  his  fellow -sufferer  in  a  very 
gracious  manner,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his 
privy  counsellors.  In  return  for  these  favours, 
Ockham  published  several  treatises  in  defence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  in  opposition  to  that  favour- 
ite maxim  of  the  papal  court,  which  had  been 
boldly  avowed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1301. 
•«  That  all  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope,  in  tem- 
porals as  well  as  spirituals  "\  In  opposition  to 
this  dangerous  doctrine,  which  was  not  very  suit- 
able to  the  humble  title  of  the  servant  of  serv- 
ants, Ockham  maintained,  That  the  Emperor 

•  Tanner  de  Script.  Angl.  &c.  p.  555.  f  Id.  ibid, 

+  Bui.  Hist.  Univer.  Taiii.  torn.  4.  p.  7> 
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was  subject  to  none  but  God  in  temporals.  The 
learned  Selden  gives  the  following  high  character 
of  one  of  our  author's  political  treatises,  published 
on  this  occasion  :  "  It  is  a  most  learned  and  in- 
genious work,  which  merits  the  highest  com- 
mendations ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  very 
best  performance  published  concerning  the  li- 
"  mits  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers."* 
So  much  did  these  spirited  publications  of  our 
author  contribute  to  support  the  emperor's 
cause,  that  he  used  to  address  that  prince  in  this 
familiar  manner :  "  If  you  will  defend  me  by 
V  your  sword,  I  will  defend  you  by  my  pen."f 
Obliged  During  the  life  of  the  emperor  his  protector, 
Ockham  smiled  in  safety  at  the  impotent  rage  of 
three  successive  popes,  John  XXII.  Benedict 
XII.  and  Clement  VI.  who  denounced  the  most 
direfulanathemas  against  him.  Butafterthedeath 
of  that  prince,  which  happenedOct.il,  1347, 
he  found  himself  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  brave 
the  papal  thunders,  and  was  constrained  to  court 
areconciliation  with  thechurch  by  themost  humi- 
liating submissions.  Some  literary  historians  in- 
deed say,  that  he  died  about  six  months  before 
the  emperor,  his  patron,  April  10,  13474  But 
this  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Franciscan  order,  he  obtained  abso- 
lution from  Clement Vl.bya  bull  dated  at  Avig- 

•  Selden  de  Synedriis,  1.  1.  c.  10.  p.  288. 
■f  Wharton,  apud  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Append,  p..  26. 

*  Tanner,  p.  556. 
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non,  June  19, 1349,  upon  condition  of  renounc- 
ing all  his  former  heresies,  and  swearing  impli- 
cit submission  to  every  papal  decision  and  man- 
date for  the  future.*  He  did  not  long  survive 
this  mortifying  abjuration  of  all  those  opinions 
which  he  had  laboured  with  so  much  ardour  to 
establish,  dying  at  Capua,  in  Italy,  Sept.  20, 
1350.f  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, industry,  and  learning,  and  would  have 
been  happier  and  more  useful  if  he  had  lived  in 
better  times.  A  catalogue  of  his  numerous 
works  maybe  seen  in  the  authors  quoted  below4 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  he  was  honoured  with  the  pompous 
title  of  the  singular  and  invincible  Doctor. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  John 
famous  Dr  John  WicklifF,  who  is  well  entitled  to 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  hiscountry, 
for  his  noble  efforts  to  deliver  it  from  the  into- 
lerable tyranny  of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome, 
have  been  already  mentioned ;  and  therefore  a 
very  brief  account  of  his  personal  history,  cha- 
racter, and  literary  labours,  will  be  sufficient 
in  this  place.  §  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
WicklifF,  near  Richmond,  in  the  county  of 
York,  about  1324  ;||  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  merited  the  highest  academical  ho- 
nours, obtained  successively  the  government  of 

•  Bui.  Hist.  Univers.  Paris,  torn.  4.  p.  317-  *f"  Tanner,  p.  5o(>. 

X  Id.  ibid.     Wharton,  p.  20.      Lcland,  p.  324.     Bal.  cent.  5.  p.  3y«; 
§  See  chap.  2.  §  2.  ||  Tanner,  p.  767- 
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Baliol  and  Canterbury  colleges,  and  was  advanc- 
ed to  the  professorship  of  divinity.*  His  theolo- 
gical lectures  were  delivered  to  crowded  audi- 
ences, and  received  with  incredible  applause; 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines,  which  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  church  at  that  time.f  In  particular,  he 
combated  with  great  spirit  the  exorbitant  power 
and  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome 
in  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals ;  and  with  equal 
spirit  he  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  beg- 
ging friars,  who  were  the  great  supporters  of  the 
papal  power.f  Having  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  obtained,  first,  the  living  of  Fillingham  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Lut- 
terworth in  Leicestershire,  he  further  propagated 
his  opinions,  by  his  frequent, eloquent, and  popu- 
lar preaching.  §  By  his  numerous  writings  in 
the  English  language,  he  still  further  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  and  exposed  the 
sloth,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vices  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  together  with  the  various  corruptions 
of  the  court  and  church  of  Rome.  In  a  word, 
such  was  the  success  of  the  teaching,  preaching, 
and  writings  of  our  author,  that  a  contemporary 
historian,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  most  in- 
veterate enemy,  assures  us,  w  that  more  than 
"  one  half  of  the  people  of  England  became  his 

*  Wharton,  p.  50.  t  Leland.  p.  379. 

£  Lewis's  Life  of  Wickliff,  p.  316.     A.  Wood,  p.  181. 
§  Knyghton.  col.  2663.     Walsing.  p.  304,  &c. 
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followers,  and  embraced  his  doctrines."*  The 
violent  opposition  which  he  encountered  from 
the  pope  and  clergy,  the  powerful  support  he 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  other 
great  men  among  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  death,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned.! But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  in  this  place,  that  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies did  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his 
grave.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  and  a  bull  of  Pope  Martin  V. 
directed  to  Robert  Fleming  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
his  bones  were  taken  up  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  a  rivulet  4  an  act  of  impotent  ma- 
levolence which  is  hardly  credible  ! 

The  pope  and  clergy  not  only  persecuted  the  Calumnies 
person  of  Dr  Wickliff  during  life,  and  his  ashes  clergy. 
after  death,  but  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
blacken  his  character  and  destroy  his  works.  The 

twomonkishhistorianSjWalsinghamandKnygh- 
ton,  his  contemporaries,  have  given  him  almost 
every  opprobrious  name  in  the  Latin  language ; 
but  have  not  been  able  to  accuse  him  of  any  im- 
morality^ His  doctrines  were  condemned  by 
various  councils  after  his  death ;  and  his  works 
which  contained  these  doctrines  were  burnt 
whenever  they  could  be  found.  Subynco  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  in  Bohemia(  where  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliff  had  made  great  progress,)  publicly 

•  Knyghton,  col.  2664  +  See  chap.  2.  sect.  2, 

X  Lewis,  p.  110. 

§  Waking,  p.  200,  206,  246,  283.    Knyghton,  col.  2644—2G6L 
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burnt  more  than  two  hundred  volumes  of  his 
works  that  were  beautifully  written,  and  finely 
bound  and  ornamented.*  About  the  same  time 
a  great  number  of  his  books  were  publicly  burnt 
at  Oxford,  by  a  decree  of  the  university,  and 
under  the  inspection  of  the  chancellor.f  But 
all  these  attempts  to  destroy  the  works  of  Wickliff 
were  ineffectual ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  some  copies  of  all  his  numerous  pub- 
lications escaped.  The  learned  bishop  Bale,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  affirms, 
"  That  he  had  seen  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"  treatises  of  Dr  Wickliff,  some  of  them  in  Latin 
"  and  others  in  English,  besides  his  translations 
"  of  several  books.":}:  His  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English  was  one  of  his  greatest  and 
most  useful  works:  for  a  catalogue  of  which 
works,  the  authors  quoted  below  may  be  con- 
sulted^ 
Praises.  The  endeavours  of  the  pope  and  monks  to 
blacken  the  character  and  diminish  the  fame  of 
Dr  Wickliff,  were  as  ineffectual  as  their  attempts 
to  destroy  his  works.  The  superiority  of  his  genius 
and  learning  was  so  conspicuous,  that  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  greatest  enemies.  The  histo- 
rian  Knyghton,  who  hated  him  heartily  for  his 
attempt  to  reform  the  church,  is  constrained  to 
own,  "  that  no  man  excelled  him  in  the  strength 

•  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  Hist.  Bohem.  chap.  35. 

f  A.  Wood,  1.  1.  p.  204. 

X  Tanner  Bibliothec.  Britan.  p.  771- 

£  Id.  ibid.     Wharton,  p.  53.     Bale,  cent.  6.  c.  1. 
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"  and  number  of  his  arguments ;  and  that  he  ex- 
"  celled  all  men  in  the  irresistible  power  of  his 
"  eloquence  in  disputation."*     Walden,  who 
was  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  acknowledged  in 
a  letter  to  Pope  Martin  V.  "  that  he  had  often 
"  stood  amazed  beyond  measure  at  the  excel- 
"  lence  of  his  learning,  the  boldness  of  his  as- 
"  sertions,  the  exactness  of  his  authorities,  and 
"  the  strength  of  his  arguments."!     The  fol- 
lowing character  of  this  great  and  good  man  was 
drawn  by  an  able  hand,  and  appears  to  be  just : 
"  Dr  John  Wickliff  was  a  man,  than  whom  the 
u  christian  world  in  these  last  ages  has  not  pro- 
'*  duced  a  greater.     He  excelled  all  his  contem- 
"  poraries  in  all  the  different  branches  of  theo- 
"  logical  learning,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
"  civil  and  canon  law.     His  heart  was  inflamed 
"  with  the  most  ardent  love  to  God,  and  good- 
"  will  to  men  ;  which  excited  him  to  the  most 
"  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  the  church  to  its 
"  primitive  purity.     The  eminence  of  his  piety 
"  and  virtue  his  greatest  adversaries  never  dared 
"  to  call  in  question,  and  to  the  superiority  of 
"  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities  they  have 
"  been  compelled  to  bear  testimony."^: 

Several  other  school-divines  and  philosophers 
flourished  in  Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth century,  and  for  a  season  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  literary  fame;  but  as  their  works 

"  Knyghton,  col.  2f>(54. 

f  Bale,  cent.  6.  c  1.  p.  456.     Whatton,  p.  52. 

5  Bale,  cent.  6.  c.  1.  p.  456.     Wharton,  p.  52. 
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are  now  neglected,  it  would  be  improper  to  swell 
the  section  with  their  history. 
Hwtoiwns.  The  British  historians  of  this  periodwere  very 
numerous ;  but  only  a  very  few  of  them  were  so 
conspicuous  for  their  abilities  as  to  merit  a  place 
in  the  general  history  of  their  country  ;  and  of 
these  few  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  very  brief 
account. 
Matthew  Though  Matthew  Paris  was  unquestionably 
Pari*.  one  0f  the  most  faithful  and  best  informed  of 
all  the  English  historians  of  the  13th  cent,  his 
own  personal  history  is  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served ;  and  is  chiefly  to  be  collected  from  his 
own  writings.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  par- 
ticular time  or  place  of  his  birth,  nor  from  what 
family  he  was  descended.  The  first  circum- 
stance of  his  life  we  know  with  certainty  is, 
that  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Alban's,  Jan.  21,  1217.*  In  this  abbey 
he  continued  long,  and  became  so  famous  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  that  he  obtained  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  several  great  princes. 
With  his  own  sovereign  Henry  III.  he  appears 
to  have  been  on  a  very  friendly  and  familiar 
footing ;  not  only  employed  in  his  service,  but 
entrusted  with  his  secrets,  invited  to  his  table, 
favoured  with  long  and  frequent  conversations, 
and  even  assisted  in  the  composition  of  his  histo- 
ry of  England.f  "  He  who  wrote  this  (says  he) 
"  was  almost  constantly  with  the  king  in  his  pa- 

*  ftf.  Paris,  edit.  Parisiis,  A.  D.  lf>44.     Prasfat,  p.  3, 
t  M,  Pans,  Hist.  Angl-  r-  494>  636« 
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"  lace,  at  his  table,  or  in  his  closet ;  and  that 
"  prince  guided  his  pen  in  writing,  in  the  most 
"  diligent  and  condescending  manner."*  At  the 
same  time  our  author  stood  in  the  highest  point 
of  favour  with  Haco  King  of  Norway,  a  wise  and 
learned  prince,  with  whom  he  corresponded  by 
letters,  and  forwhom  he  transacted  some  import- 
ant affairs  in  London  to  his  entire  satisfaction.! 
At  length  when  the  monks  of  that  kingdom 
had  become  extremely  ignorant  and  disorderly, 
Matt.  Paris  was  esteemed  the  most  proper  per- 
son in  the  church  to  be  employed  in  an  attemptto 
instruct  and  reform  them.  Accordingly,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  bull  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and 
an  earnest  application  from  the  King  of  Norway, 
he  made  a  voyage  into  that  country,  in  1248, 
where  he  spent  about  a  year  in  restoring  monastic 
discipline  to  its  primitive  strictness  and  regula- 
rity.^: During  his  residence  in  Norway,  he  acted 
alsoas  ambassador  for  Lewis  IX.  King  of  France, 
whose  friendship  he  had  gained  by  his  learning 
and  integrity.  §  But  though  our  author  was  a 
favourite,  he  was  not  a  flatterer  of  kings.  On 
the  contrary,  he  expostulated  with  and  admo- 
nished his  own  sovereign  with  much  freedom, 
when  he  acted  imprudently  or  unjustly. f|  When 
HenryM.hadgrantedjlDya  charter,  to  one  of  his 
courtiers  a  liberty  of  hunting  in  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  directly  con- 

•  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  p.  494,  6.'(R.  +  Id.  p.  504.  col.  1. 

t  Id.  p.  504.  col.  2.  §  Id.  p.  41)6\  col.  1, 

II  Id.  p.  524.  col.  2. 
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trary  to  the  privileges  which  he  had  before  grant- 
ed by  charter  to  that  abbey,  our  author  tells  us, 
that  he  went  boldly  to  the  king,  and  reproached 
him  for  this  unjustproceeding;  to  which  the  king 
replied,  that  he  had  only  imitated  the  pope,  who 
daily  revoked  the  privileges  he  had  granted,  and 
bestowed  them  upon  others,  by  the  clause  ofnon 
obstante  in  his  bulls  *  No  historian  who  had  re- 
corded the  transactions  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  his  own  times,  can  be  compared  with  Matt. 
Paris  for  intrepidity.  He  censured  without  any 
ceremony,  and  in  the  plainest  language,  the 
vices  and  follies  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  greatest  power.  Though  he  was  a  monk,  he 
hath  painted  the  insatiable  avarice,  intolerable 
tyranny,  unbounded  luxury,and  abandoned  per- 
fidy of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  stronger  colours 
than  any  protestant  writer  hath  done.f  From 
all  his  writings  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
genius,  taste,  and  learning.  "  He  was  (says  a 
"  literary  historian)  an  elegant  poet,  an  eloquent 
"  orator,  an  acute  logician,  a  subtile  philosopher, 
"  a  solid  divine,  a  celebrated  historian,  and, 
"  which  crowned  the  whole,  aman  justly  famous 
"  for  the  purity,  integrity,  innocence,  and  sim- 
"  plicity  of  his  manners.":}:  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  amused  himself  with  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  (if  we  may  believe 

•  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  p.  524.  col.  2, 

■f  Vide  Opera  M.  Paris,  passim.     Edwardi  Brown  Appendix  ad  Fasci- 
lum  Rerum  expetendarum,  p.  415 — 43fi. 
£  Pit's  Relat.  Scriptor  script.  36/. 
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the  historian  of  his  own  abbey)  he  was  an  exqui- 
site sculptor  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals, 
and  the  best  painter  of  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished.* This  virtuous,  learned,  and  ingenious 
person  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature  in  1259,  at 
St  Alban's,  where  he  had  resided  above  forty 
years,  and  never  obtained  any  higher  office  than 
that  of  historiographer.! 

The  theological  works  of  Matthew  Paris  Works, 
have  shared  the  same  fate  with  those  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries;  but  his  historical  la- 
bours have  been  more  fortunate,  and  have  se- 
cured the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity  to 
their  author.  The  greatest  and  most  valuable 
of  these  historical  works  is  entitled  Historia 
Major,  which  is  a  very  full  history  of  England, 
from  the  conquest,  in  1066,  to  the  43d  of  Hen- 
ry III.  in  1259.  In  the  first  part  of  that  work, 
from  the  conquest  to  1235,  our  author  was 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Roger  de 
Wendover,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  his- 
toriographer in  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  and 
it  was  continued  alter  his  death  to  1273,  by 
William  Rishanger  his  successor  in  that  office.^ 
For  the  honour  of  his  own  abbey,  our  author 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  two  Offas  kings  of  Mer^ 
cia  (of  whom  Offa  II.  was  the  founder  of  that 
abbey),  and  also  of  the  lives  of  the  twenty-three 
first  abbots  of  St  Alban's.  To  these  works  he 
subjoined  additamenta  (additions),  containing 

•  Tanneri  Biblioth.  Britan.  p.  67fe  t  Id-  ibid« 

%  Id.  ibid.  p.  7-">7,  634. 
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certain  facts,  papers,  letters,  speeches,  &c.  which 
had  not  come  to  his  knowledge  in  due  time,  or 
which  he  had  neglected  to  insert  in  their  proper 
places.  The  above  historical  compositions  have 
been  several  times  printed,*  and  will  be  perused 
with  pleasure  by  every  lover  of  English  history 
and  antiquities,  who  can  forgive  our  author  for 
believing  and  introducing  so  many  ridiculous 
miracles,  apparitions,  predictions,  &c. :  because 
that  kind  of  credulity  was  the  folly  of  the  times 
rather  than  of  theman.  The  first  partof  Matthew 
of  Westminster's  Flowers  of  History,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, is  said  to  be  almost  an  exact  transcript  of  a 
work  of  Matthew  Paris  which  had  never  been 
printed.  Besides  all  these,  our  author  made  an 
abridgement  of  his  Historia  Major,  or  Larger 
History  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Historia 
Minor ;  which  is  still  preserved  in  MS.t 
Thomas  We  know  still  less  of  the  personal  history  of 
Thomas  Wykes  than  of  his  contemporary  Matt. 
Paris.  He  was  a  regular  canon  of  the  order  of 
St  Agustine  in  the  abbey  of  Osney,  near  Ox- 
ford; and,  improving  his  favourable  situation  for 
the  acquisition  of  learning,  became  famous  for 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  erudition.  Besides 
several  other  works  on  different  subjects,  he  com- 
posed a  history  or  chronicle  of  England,  from  the 

"  London,  A.  D.  1640_1G84.     Paris,  1644, 
-J-  Tanner,  Bibliotliec  p.  572. 
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Conquest,  in  1066,  to  1304,  soon  after  which 
period  it  is  probable  he  died.* 

Walter  Hemmingford  was  a  monk  in  the  ab-  Waiter 

,     ,  .  c  t       Hemming- 

bey  of  Gisburn,  in  Yorkshire,  or  the  same  order  ford, 
with  Thomas  Wykes,  and  also  wrote  a  history 
of  England,  nearly  of  the  same  period,  begin- 
ning at  the  Conquest,  and  ending  in  1347,  in 
which  year  he  died.f  We  do  not  so  much  as 
know  with  certainty  to  what  monasteries  John 
de  Trokelowe,  and  Henry  de  Blaneford,  two 
monks  who  wrote  histories  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  belonged,  and  therefore  they  are  men- 
tioned here  only  to  recommend  their  works,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  anonymous  monk  of 
Malmsbury,  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  English  antiquaries  and  historians,  as 
containing  many  curious  particulars  which  are 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.]: 

Robert  de  Avesbury,  who  was  register  of  the  J*obert  de 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  court,  composed  a 
history  of  England  in  his  own  times,  with  the 
following  title:  "  Mirabilia  gesta  Magnific  Riegis 
"  Angliee  Domini  Edwardi  Tertii  post  Con- 
"  questum,  Procerumque ;  tactis  primitus  qui- 
"  busdam  gestis  in  tempore  patris  sui  Domini 
"  Edwardi  Secundi,  qua?  in  regnis  Anglia?, 
"  Scotia1,  et  Franciae,  ac  in  Aquitania  et  Britan- 

*  Vide  Historiae  Anglicanae  Scriptores  Quinque  ;  Oxoniae,  A.D.  1687- 
f  Id.  ibid.  Walten  Hemmingford  Historia,  a  T.  Ilearn,  edit.    Oxon. 
1731,  torn.  2. 
X  Johannes  de  Trokelowe  Annal.  &c,  a  T.  Hearn,  edit  Oxon.  1G29. 

VOL.  VIII.       .  R, 
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"  nia,  non  humana  sed  Dei  potcntia,  contiger- 
"  unt ;  per  Robertum  de  Avesbury,  Curiae,  Can- 
"  tuariensis  Rcgistri  Custodem,  compilata."  i.  e. 
"  The  wonderful  acts  of  the  magnificent  King 
"  Lord  Edward  the  Third  after  the  Conquest, 
"  and  of  his  nobles ;  to  which  are  premised  some 
"  hints  of  the  transactions  in  the  time  of  his  fa- 
"  ther  Edward  the  Second,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
"  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  as  also  in 
Aquitain  and  Britanny,  which  happened,  not 
by  the  power  of  man,  but  of  God ;  compiled 
by  Robert  of  Avesbury,  keeper  of  the  register 
"  of  the  court  of  Canterbury." 

Our  author  was  probably  prevented  by  death 
from  finishing  his  plan ;  for  his  history  reaches 
only  to  the  thirtieth  of  Edward  III.  in  1356. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  great  pains  to  pro- 
cure the  most  authentic  information ;  and  his 
work  is  valuable  for  the  sincerity  with  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  original  papers  it  contains.* 
Nicholas  Nicholas  Trivet,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  born  about  1258, 
and  in  his  youth  became  a  Dominican  friar  in 
London.  Having  a  genius  and  taste  for  learning, 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  spirit  and 
diligence,  first  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  at  Paris. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  chosen 
prior  of  his  monastery,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office,  with  great  honour  to  himself  and 

*  Roberti  dc  Avesbury  Historia,  a  T.  II cam.  edit.  Oxon.  A.  D.  172(1. 
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advantage  to  the  society,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1328.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  va- 
rious subjects  in  philosophy  and  divinity ;  but 
he  is  introduced  in  this  place  because  he  was  the 
author  of  Historical  Annals,  from  1130  to 
1307.*  Of  this  work  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count in  his  preface  :  "  When  I  studied  at  Paris, 
"  I  read  the  histories  of  France  and  Normandy, 
"  with  great  care,  and  faithfully  extracted  out 
"  of  them  every  thing  that  related  to  the  Eng- 
"  glish  nation.  From  these  extracts,  together 
"  with  what  I  collected  from  our  English  chro- 
"  nicies,  what  came  to  my  own  knowledge,  and 
"  what  I  learned  from  the  information  of  men 
"  worthy  of  credit,  I  have  composed  the  follow- 
"  ing  history  of  the  kings  of  England  of  the 
"  Plantagenet  family,  from  Henry  II.  to  our 
"  own  times.  But  though  I  have  bestowed  my 
"  chief  attention  on  the  affairs  of  England,  I  have 
"  occasionally  introduced  such  accounts  of  the 
"  transactions  of  the  contemporary  popes,  em- 
"  perors  of  Germany,  kings  of  France,  and  some 
"  other  princes,  as  had  come  to  my  knowledge, 
"  in  order  to  render  my  work  more  universally 
"  useful  and  agreeable."! 

It  would  be  tedious  to  many  readers  to  peruse 
the  short  memoirs  which  remain  of  the  other  his- 
torians of  this  period,  as  of  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, Ralph  Higden,  Henry  Knyghton,  John 

•  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  t.  2.  p.  32C. 

•f-  Nicolai  Trivcti  Andal.  edit.  Oxon.  1719.  p.  2. 
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de   Fordum,  Adam  de  Merimuthe,  Thomas 
Stubbs,  William  Thorn,  kc.  &c. ;  and  therefore 
such  as  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  are 
referred  to  the  authors  quoted  below.* 
Poets.  Poetasters  abound  in  every  age ;  but  real  and 

great  poets,  who  do  honour  to  their  country,  and 
merit  a  place  in  its  history,  are  commonly  very 
few.  Of  such  excellent  poets,  who  were  also 
men  of  uncommon  worth  and  learning,  I  know 
only  three,  viz.  John  Gower,  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
and  John  Barbour,  who  flourished  in  Britain  in 
the  present  period. 
ii°ower  That  John  Gower,  or  rather  Sir  John  Gower, 

was  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  where  that  family  was  seated  is 
not  certainly  known.f  He  was  born  about  1320, 
and  having  received  a  learned  education,  and 
attained  a  proper  age,  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  with  such  dili- 
gence, that  he  became  eminent  in  his  profession.^ 
His  application  to  these  severer  studies  did  not 
divert  him  from  courting  the  muses  at  his  lei- 
sure hours,  and  that  with  so  much  success,  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  admired  poets  of  the 
age  in  which  he  flourished.  Besides  several  small- 
er pieces,  he  composed  three  poems  of  considera- 
ble length,  in  three  different  languages,  Latin, 
French,  and  English.     To  these  poems  he  gave 

•  Leland,  Bale,  Pitts,  Tanner,  &c. 

•f  Biograph.  Britan.  1st  edit.  Vol.  4.  p.  2242. 

i  Tanner,  p.  335. 
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the  three  following  fanciful  and  pedantic  titles : 
Speculum  Meditantisy  Fox  Clamantis,  Confessio 
Amantis.*  Speculum  Meditantis,  written  in 
French,  is  a  moral  poem,  recommending  fidelity 
and  mutual  love  to  married  persons,  by  exam- 
pies  out  of  various  histories.  Vox  Clamantis, 
written  in  Latin,  is  a  historical  poem  or  chronicle 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  The  solemnity  of  the  style,  and  low- 
ness  of  the  subject  of  this  poem,  gives  it  in  some 
places  a  burlesque  appearance,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing  catalogue  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  ; 

Watte  vocat,  cui  Thomas  vcnit,  neque  Symme  retardat, 

Bittcque,  Gibbe,  simul  Hykke,  venire  jubent. 
Colle  furit,  quem  Gibbe  juvat  nocumenta  parantes, 

Cum  quibus  ad  damnum  Wille  coire  vovit. 
Grigge  rapit,  dum  Davie  strepit,  comes  est  quibus  Hobbe 

Lorkin,  et  in  medio  non  minor  esse  putat. 
Hudde  ferit  quos  Judde  terit,  dum  Tibbe  juvatur 

Jakke  domos  que  viros  vellit,  et  ense  necat,  &c.  &c. 

These  two  poems  are  still  in  MS.  Confessio 
Amantis,  written  in  English  at  the  desire  of  Rich- 
ard II.  is  a  poetical  system  of  morality,  illustrated 
by  many  amusing  tales,  happily  invented  and  na- 
turally introduced.  This  poem  hath  been  several 
times  printed.f  Our  author  hath  left  various 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  divinity,  logic,  natural 
philosophy,  and  alchymy.  He  appears  to  have 
been  fond  of  writing ;  and  laments,  in  a  very  pa- 
thetic strain,  that  by  the  failure  of  his  sight  in  his 

*  Tanner,  p.  335.  t  Biogtaphia,  vol.  i.  p.  22 11. 
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old  age,  he  was  constrained  to  lay  aside  his  pen  * 
He  died  in  1402,  and  was  buried  in  the  con* 
ventual  church  of  St  Mary  Overie,  in  South- 
wark,  which  he  had  rebuilt  chiefly  at  his  own 
expence.   Upon  the  whole,  Sir  John  Gower  was 
evidently  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  extensive 
learning,  and  amiable  manners,  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  English  poetry,  and  one  of  the  first 
who  wrote  with  any  considerable  success  in  the 
English  language. 
Geoffrey        Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  contemporary  and  in- 
chaucer.   timate  friend  of  Gower,  was  born  in  London  a- 
bout  1328 :  but  all  attempts  to  discover  the 
names  and  ranksof  his  parents  (though  they  were 
certainly  neither  obscure  nor  indigent)  have  been 
unsuccessful.!    When  he  had  spent  some  years 
in  prosecuting  his  studies,  first  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterwardsatOxfordforhisfurtherimprovement, 
he  visited  France,  and  some  other  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  be- 
came a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.}: 
But  this  study  not  being  agreeable  to  his  taste,  he 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at  court;  for  which  he 
was  admirably  qualified,  beingremarkably  hand- 
some in  his  person,  elegant  in  his  manners,  an 
universal  scholar,  and  an  admired  poet.     He  ac- 
cordingly obtained  the  honourable  place  of  page 
to  Edward  III.  in  1359,  when  that  illustrious 

"  Biographia,  vol.  4.  p.  2246. 

+  Chaucer's  Works,  London,  1721.  p.  486.  col.  1. 

*  Bale,  p.  520.     Leland,  p.  419. 
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prince  was  in  the  summit  of  his  prosperity,  and 
the  English  court  in  its  highest  splendour,  a- 
dorned  by  the  captive  kings  of  France  and  Scot- 
land.*    In  this  station  he  rendered  himself  so  a- 
greeable  to  his  royal  master,  that  he  obtained 
many  substantial  marks  of  his  favour,  and  enjoy- 
ed an  income  of  no  less  than  L.l  000  a-year,  e- 
quivalent  to  L.12,000  at  present.f    In  this  flou- 
rishing state  of  his  affairs,  he  married  Phillipa 
Rouet,  sister  to  the  famous  Catharine  Lady 
Swynford,  then  mistress  and  afterwards  wile  of 
John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's 
third  son4  By  this  marriage  a  connection  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
much  strengthened,  and  for  some  time  contri- 
buted to  his  promotion;  but  afterwards  involved 
him  in  no  little  trouble,  by  engaging  him  in  all 
the  political  intrigues  of  that  ambitious  prince. 
In  particular,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Wickliff,  from  political 
views,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  clergy,  our  author 
engaged  with  warmth,  and  from  principle,  in 
the  same  cause.    In  consequence  of  this,  having 
espoused  the  party  of  John  Comberton,  mayor 
of  London,  in  1382,  a  zealous  Wickliffite,  and 
that  party  having  been  ruined  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  court  and  clergy,  Chaucer  with 
some  others  escaped  to  the  continent.    Here  he 
lived  privately  several  years,  till  he  had  spent  his 

"  Chaucer's  Life  prefixed  to  his  works,  edit.  1721. 

■J-  Biograph.  Biitan.  p.  I2'j(j.  %  Life  of  Chaucer. 
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whole  estate  in  supporting  himself  and  his  fellow- 
exiles,  which  obliged  him  to  return  secretly  into 
England.     Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  put  in  prison,  where,  by  threats  and 
promises,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  his  party,  by  which  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  but  brought  upon  himself  an  unsupport- 
able  load  of  calumny.*     In  this  deplorable  re- 
verse of  fortune,  our  author  retired  to  Wood- 
stock, and  gave  vent  to  his  melancholy  in  that 
sweet  plaintive  performance,  The  Testament  of 
Love ;  which  begins  in  this  manner :  "  Alas ! 
"  Fortune,  alas !  I  that  some  tyme  in  delicious 
"  houres  was  wont  to  enjoy  blissful  stoundes, 
"  am  now  dryve,  by  unhappy  hevinesse,  to  be- 
"  waile  my  sondrie  y  vels  in  tene.f    When  un- 
der this  cloud,  in  1391,  he  composed  another  of 
his  prose  works,  entitled,  "  The  Conclusions  of 
"  the  Astrolabie,  for  the  use  of  his  second  son 
"  Lewis :"  a  work  which  discovers  an  extensive 
knowledge  in  astronomy,  with  an  admirable  fa- 
culty of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  a 
child  only  ten  years  of  age4     A  few  years  after 
this,  our  author's  affairs  began  to  take  a  more 
favourable  turn.    His  ancient  friend  and  patron, 
John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster  (now  become 
his  brother-in-law,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Swynford,)  having,  after  a  great  variety  of  ad- 
ventures, recovered  his  influence  at  the  court  of 
England,  procured  him  several  grants  from  the 

•  See  Chaucer's  Testament  of  Love,  p.  487 — 495. 

t  Id.  p.  479.  J  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  439. 
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crown;  which  enabled  him  to  spend  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  ease  and  plenty,  at  his  seat  of  Dun- 
nington  castle,  near  Newbury.*  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  the  son  of  his  late  brother  and 
patron  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  journey  to  London,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  25,  1400,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age.f  Whoever  reads  the  works  of  Chau- 
cer with  attention,  will  be  surprised  at  the  vari- 
ety and  extent  of  his  learning,  as  well  as  charm- 
ed with  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  numbers  (for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived),  and  all  the  other  marks  of  a  great  and 
cultivated  genius.  The  writer  of  his  life  prefix- 
ed to  Mr  Urry's  edition  of  his  works,  hath  giv- 
en him  the  following  character,  and  produced 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  deserved  it :  "In 
"  one  word,  he  was  a  great  scholar,  a  pleasant 
"  wit,  a  candid  critic,  a  sociable  companion,  a 
"  steadfast  friend,  a  grave  philosopher,  a  tern- 
"  perate  ceconomist,  and  a  pious  Christain." 
Should  such  a  man  ever  be  forgotten  ? 

John  Barber,  or  Barbour,  an  eminent  divine,  John  Bar- 
historian,  and  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen about  13304  Having  received  a  learned 
education,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  promoted  by  King  David  II.  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Aberdeen,  in  1356.  His  love  of 
learning  was  so  strong,  that  he  continued  to  pro- 

"  Biographia,  vol.  <L  p.  1303.  -f-  Id.  ibid. 

X  Hume's  Hut.     Douglas,  p.  30,  31.    JNicolson's  Scots  Hist.  p.  146, 
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secuto  his  studies  after  his  promotion.  With  this 
view  he  prevailed  upon  his  own  sovereign  King 
David  Bruce,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour, 
to  apply  to  Edward  III.  for  permission  to  study 
at  Oxford;  which  was  granted,  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  Edward,  &c.  Know  ye,  that  we  have 
"  taken  under  our  protection  (at  the  request  of 
"  David  de  Bruce)  John  Barber,  archdeacon  of 
"  Aberdeen,  with  three  scholars  in  his  company, 
"  in  coming  into  our  kingdom  of  England,  in 
"  order  to  study  in  the  university  of  Oxford,and 
"  perform  his  scholastic  exercises,and  in  remain- 
"  ing  there,  and  in  returning  into  his  own  coun- 
«« try  of  Scotland ;  and  we  hereby  grant  him  our 
"  safe-conduct,  which  is  to  continue  in  force  for 
"  one  year.  Witness  the  king  at  Westminster 
"  in  1 357,  Aug.  13."*  Our  archdeacon  was  not 
only  famous  for  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
philosophy  and  divinity  of  those  times,  but  still 
more  admired  for  his  admirable  genius  for 
English  poetry;  in  which  he  composed  a  history 
of  the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  Robert  Bruce 
King  of  Scotland,  at  the  desire  of  King  David 
Bruce  his  son,  who  granted  him  a  considerable 
pension  for  his  encouragement,  which  he  gene- 
rously bestowed  on  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen/} 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  he  obtain- 
ed permission  and  safe-conduct  from  Edward 
III.  in  1365,  to  travel  through  England  into 
France,  with  six  horsemen  his  attendants.^  He 

*   Rymcr,  Fail.  torn.  G.  p,  31.  -f  Tanner,  p.  To* 

±  Rymcr,  torn.  6.  p.  178, 
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finished  his  history  of  the  herioc  Robert  Bruce 
in  1373 ;  a  work  not  only  remarkable  for  a  co- 
pious circumstantial  detail  of  the  exploits  of  that 
illustrious  prince,  and  his  brave  companions  in 
arms,  Randolph  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  Lord 
James  Douglas,  but  also  for  the  beauty  of  its 
style,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  contem- 
porary Chaucer.*  The  time  and  circumstances 
of  our  author's  death  are  not  known, 


SECTION  III. 

History  of  the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  1216  to  1399. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  schools  which  were  SchooIs  es. 
established  in  Britain  in  the  preceding  period,  t?blj.shed  in 
continued  to  flourish  in  the  present.     In  ge-  period  con- 
neral,  we  are  assured  by  the  most  learned  man  ° 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Roger  Bacon,  that 
there  never  had  been  so  great  an  appearance  of 
learning,  and  so  general  an  application  to  study, 
in  so  many  different  faculties,  as  in  his  time, 
when  schools  were  erected  in  every  city,  town, 
burgh,  and  castle.f  But  all  these  cathedral,  con- 
ventual, Jewish,  and  other  illustrious  schools, 
have  been  already  described.:}: 

•  Mackenzie's  Lives,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  29G. 

■f  Baconi  Opus  Majus,  praefat. 

^  Se«  vol.  6.  chap.  i.  sect.  3.  p.  lbd<m-ldd. 
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change  in  A  very  great  and  advantageous  change  in  the 
SS» iW"  stateofthe  two  universities  oi'England  took  place 
in  the  present  period,  and  merits  our  attention. 
Informer  times  the  teachers  and  scholars  lodged 
andstudiedin  privatehouses  or  halls,  which  they 
rented  from  the  citizens.  This  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies,  and  gave  occasion  to  fre- 
quent quarrels  between  the  scholars  and  citizens, 
about  the  rents  of  houses  *  Various  methods 
were  employed  to  prevent  these  quarrels,  which 
disturbed  the  peace  and  even  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  universities.  In  particular, 
Henry  III.  in  1231,  appointed  two  respecta- 
ble citizens,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  to  be  cho- 
sen annually,  and  invested  with  authority  to  de- 
termine all  disputes  between  the  citizens  and 
scholars,  about  the  rents  of  houses.f  But  this, 
and  all  other  methods  for  preserving  peace  be- 
tween the  townsmen  and  scholars,  while  this 
occasion  of  contention  continued,  proved  inef- 
fectual. At  length,  some  generous  persons  (de- 
termined to  deliver  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sities from  there  too  great  dependence  on  the 
townsmen)  purchased  or  built  large  houses,  and 
admitted  both  teachers  and  scholars  to  reside  in 
them,  without  paying  any  rent.  These  munifi- 
cent friends  of  learning  soon  discovered,  that 
some  ingenious  scholars  admitted  into  their 
houses  were  but  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 

•  A.  Wood,  1.  I.  p.  84,  86,  92. 
•j-  Fuller's  Hist  Cambridge,  p.  10. 
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rewarding  their  teachers,  purchasing  books,  and 
procuring  other  necessaries;  which  induced  them 
and  others  to  enlarge  their  charity,  and  to  endow 
those  houses  with  lands,  tenements  and  reven- 
ues, for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
studious  men  and  youth.  By  these  steps  the 
building  and  endowing  colleges  became  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  rich  and  generous  in  this 
period,  as  building  and  endowing  monasteries 
had  been  in  some  former  periods.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  prevailing  taste,  several  noble 
halls  and  colleges  were  erected  and  endowed,  in 
both  the  universities  of  England,  chiefly  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  and  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  Oxford  the  following  colleges  were  found-  Colleges  in 
ed  in  this  period,  viz.  University  college,  Baliol 
college,  Merton  college,  Exeter  college,  Oriel 
college,  Queen's  college,  and  New  college ;  of 
each  of  which  it  is  proper  to  give  a  very  brief 
account. 

If  University  hall  or  college  was  founded  and  University 
endowed  by  Alfred  the  Great,  that  foundation  ' 
was  overturned,  and  those  endowments  were 
dissipated,  long  before  the  beginning  of  this  per- 
iod. William  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  who  be- 
queathed three  hundred  and  ten  marks  to  the  un- 
iversity, and  died  in  1249,  may  be  esteemed  the 
founder  of  thepresent  college,  as  some  tenements 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  with  which  it  was  en- 
dowed, were  purchased  with  that  money.*  This 

■  A-  Wood.  1.  '->.  p.  5G. 
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society,  when  it  was  first  formed,  about  1280, 
was  very  small,  consisting  only  of  four  masters 
of  arts ;  but  it  gradually  encreased,  both  in 
numbers  and  revenues,  by  the  successive  dona- 
tions of  many  generous  benefactors.* 

Baiioi  coi-  j0im  Baliol,  father  of  that  unfortunate  prince 
John  King  of  Scotland,  formed  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  design  of  foundingBaliol  college, 
about  1 268  ;  and  that  design  was  perfected  by 
his  widow  the  lady  Dervogilla,  from  whom  her 
son  John  Baliol  derived  his  title  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.f 

Seg°"  Walter  Merton  bishop  of  Rochester,  founded 
a  college  for  twenty  scholars,  and  three  priests, 
at  Maldon  in  Surry,  in  1264,  and  about  four 
years  after,  he  removed  that  society  to  Oxford, 
where  he  had  provided  a  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, which  hath  ever  since  that  time  been  de- 
nominated Merton  college. 

foifegl.  Walter  Stapleton  bishop  of  Exeter  began, 
about  1315,  to  execute  a  design  which  he  had 
formed  of  founding  a  hall  or  college  in  Oxford  ; 
and  in  a  few  years,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter 
de  Skelton  a  clergyman,  he  accomplished  that 
design. §  The  name  of  this  foundation  was  at 
first  Stapleton  hall;  but  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Exeter  college,  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Innocent  VII.J| 

Oriel  college  was  founded  by  Edward  II. 
and  his  almoner  Adam  de  Brom,  about  1324. 

*  A.  Wood,  I.  2.  p.  57,  58,  50.  -j-  Id.  ibid.  p.  69,  70. 

£  Id.  ibid.  p.  89.  §  Id.  ibid.  p.  93.  ||  Id.  ibid.  p.  94. 
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It  was  at  first  called  the  Hail  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  Oxford,  and  derived  its  present  name 
from  a  capital  messuage  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Edward  II  * 

Robert  Eglesfield,  who  was  descended  of  an  Queen's 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, m  ege* 
and  chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  consort  of  Ed- 
ward III.  founded  Queen's  college,  in  1340, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  of  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
He  gave  his  college  its  name  in  honour  of  Queen 
Philippa,  who  had  very  much  encouraged  and 
assisted  him  in  that  expensive  undertaking^ 

The  illustrious  William  of  Wykeham  bishop  New  cor- 
of  Winchester,  soon  after  his  advancement  to 
that  see,  in  1366,  formed  the  design  of  founding 
two  colleges,  one  at  Winchester,  in  which  young 
scholars  might  receive  the  first  part  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  another  at  Oxford,  into  which  they 
might  be  transplanted,  and  their  education  per- 
fected. Having  spent  several  years  and  conside- 
rable sums  of  money  in  purchasing  certain  tene- 
ments in  Oxford,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  his 
college  there  for  a  master  and  seventy  scholars, 
March  5,  1379,  and  finished  the  fabric  in  1386. 
In  his  foundation-charter  he  gave  it  the  name 
of  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre  in  Ox- 
enford;  but  in  common  use  it  hath  been  con- 
stantly called  New  College.^  Soon  after  he 
had  finished  this  great  work,  he  built  and  en- 
dowed his  college  at  Winchester. 

•  A.  Wood.  1.  2.  p.  1 0.*5-4.    f  Id.  ibid.  p.  113.    %  Id.  ibid.  p.  126—130. 
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Collages  in     Iii  Cambridge  the  following  halls  and  colleges 
bridge,      were  founded  in  this  period,  viz.  Peter  house, 
Michael  college,  University  hall,  King's  hall, 
Clare  hall,  Pembroke  hall,  Corpus  Christi  col- 
led, Trinity  hall,  Gonvil  hall. 

Hugh  Balsham,  sub-prior  and  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Ely,  purchased  some  tenements  in  Cam- 
bridge, about  1256,  in  order  to  found  a  college  ; 
and  though  he  met  with  various  difficulties, 
which  retarded  the  full  execution  of  that  design, 
he  still  continued  to  prosecute  it ;  and  at  length, 
about  1282,  the  building  was  finished  for  the 
reception,  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of 
one  master,  fourteen  fellows,  two  bible-clerks, 
and  eight  poor  scholars.* 
Michael        Hervy  de  Stanton,  canon  of  York  and  Wells, 

College. 

and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  Edward  II. 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  about  1324, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St  Michael  the  arch- 
angel.f  This  college  was  taken  into  Trinity 
college,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

university.  University  hall  or  college  was  founded  by 
Richard  Badew,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  1326.  But  this  college  was  hard- 
ly ever  completed,  and  of  short  duration.^ 

King's  hail.  King  Ed  ward  II.  for  some  years  maintained 
thirty-two  scholars  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  designed  to  have  founded  a  hall  for 

*  Stow's  Chronicle  by  Hows,  p.  1057.    Fuller's  History  of  Cambridge, 
p.  30.  f  Stow,  p.  10">7.     Fuller,  p.  3C. 

$  Stow,  ibid.     Fuller,  p.  3~- 
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their  residence.  This  design  was  executed  by 
his  son  Edward  III.  who  built  a  very  magnifi- 
cent hall,  and  endowed  it  with  lands  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  a  master  and  thirty-three 
scholars*  This  hall  was  united  to  Trinity  col- 
lege by  Henry  VIII. 

University  hall  having  been  burnt  down,  andclare  httU- 
its  founder  Richard  Badew  unable  to  rebuild  it, 
Elizabeth  de  Clare  countess  of  Ulster,  one  of 
the  sisters  and  coheiresses  of  Gilbert  de  Clare 
earl  of  Gloucester,  raised  it  from  its  ruins  about 
1347,  added  greatly  to  its  revenues,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Clare  hall,  in  honour  of  her 
family.f 

Pembroke  hall  was  founded  in  the  same  year  Pembroke 
with  Clare  hall,  by  a  great  but  unfortunate 
lady,  Mary  de  St  Paul,  daughter  of  Guido  earl 
of  St  Paul,  in  France,  married  to  Aymer  de 
Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  killed  in  a 
tournament  soon  after  his  marriage,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  on  his  wedding-day,  June  23, 1323. 
His  afflicted  widow  survived  him  forty- two 
years,  spending  the  greatest  part  of  her  large 
revenues  in  pious  and  charitable  works.  Among 
others  of  that  kind,  she  founded  a  hall  in  Cam- 
bridge for  a  master  and  thirty  scholars,  which 
she  called  by  her  husband's  name  and  her  own, 
the  hall  of  Valence  and  Mary ;  but  its  most  com- 
mon appellation  hath  been  Pembroke  hall.\ 

•  Stow,  p.  1057.     Fuller,  p.  39.        f  Stow,  p.  1058.     Fuller,  p.  37- 
X  Stow,  ibid.     Fuller,  p.  41.     Dugdale,'s  Peerage,  vol.  1.  p.  777- 
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Bennet  The  united  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St 
Mary,  in  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  patronage 
of  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  founded  a  college, 
about  the  same  time,  which  they  called  the  col- 
lege of  Corpus  Christi  and  St  Mary ;  but  its 
most  common  name  hath  always  been  Bennet 
college,  from  St  Bennet's  church  * 

Trinity  William  Bateman  bishop  of  Norwich  found- 
ed Trinity  hall,  in  Cambridge,  about  1350,  for 
one  master,  two  fellows,  and  three  scholars,  who 
were  all  to  be  students  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law.f 

Gonvii  About  the  same  time  Edmond  Gonvil,  par- 

son of  Terrington  and  Rushworth,  in  Norfolk, 
founded  a  college  in  Cambridge,  for  a  master 
and  twenty  scholars,  which  he  called  Gonvil 
hall,  and  by  his  last  will  left  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  William  Bateman  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, together  with  directions  for  perfecting 
that  foundation,  which  he  performed.^ 

Great  Almost  all  the  above  halls  and  colleges  in 

6tUudent8.of  Dotn  universities  were  comparatively  small  at 
first ;  but  by  subsequent  benefactions  they  have 
become  the  most  magnificent  and  opulent  seats 
of  learning  in  Europe. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  two  universities 
of  England  in  this  period  was  very  great.  The 
famous  Richard  Fitz-Ralph  archbishop  of  Ar- 
maugh,  in  an  oration  against  the  mendicant  friars 

*  Stow,  p.  1058.     Fuller,  p.  44.  f  w-  P«  47- 

t  Stow,  p.  1058.     Fuller,  p.  50. 
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which  he  pronounced  before  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals, in  1357,  made  the  following  declaration : 
"  Even  in  my  time,  there  were  thirty  thousand 
"  students  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  at 
"  present  there  are  hardly  six  thousand :  which 
"  prodigious  diminution  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
"  mendicant  friars,  who  entice  and  delude  so 
many  of  the  young  scholars  to  enter  into  their 
order,  that  parents  are  afraid  to  send  their 
children  to  the  university."*  We  shall  be  more 
disposed  to  believe  the  above  declaration,  when 
we  consider,  that  besides  all  the  above  colleges 
that  had  been  lately  founded,  there  were  at  that 
time  between  two  and  three  hundred  private 
halls  in  Oxford,  in  which  scholars  resided,  and 
almost  an  equal  number  of  schools,  in  which 
they  studied  and  attended  lectures ;  and  when 
we  reflect  also,  that  this  university  was  fre- 
quented by  great  multitudes  of  scholars  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  continent,  as  well  as 
by  the  youth  of  England  and  Wales.f 

The  two  universities  of  England  in  this  period  Universi- 
were  frequently  disturbed,  and  sometimes  almost  North. 
ruined,  by  violent  quarrels  among  the  scholars  andPstam. 
or  between  them  and  the  townsmen.     In  theford- 
quarrels  among  the  scholars,thesouthern  English, 
Welsh,  and  Irish,  commonly  formed  one  party 
against  the  northern  English  and  Scots.:]:    Many 
of  the  members  of  both  universities,  being  de- 

"  Bulaei  Hist.  Univers.  Paris,  torn.  4.  p.  339.     A.  Wood,  lib.  1.  p.  77, 

•f  A.  Wood,  passim. 

+  A.  Wood.  lib.  I.  p.  123,  &c.     Fuller,  p.  12. 
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sirous  of  avoiding  these  quarrels,  retired  to 
Northampton,  in  1260 ;  and,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Henry  III.  began  to  form  a  new  univer- 
sity. But  the  people  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
found  means  to  prevail  upon  that  prince  to  dis- 
solve this  new  university,  and  to  command  the 
members  of  it  to  return  to  the  places  of  their 
former  residence,  in  1265  *  About  thirty  years 
after,  the  university  of  Stamford  began,  and 
terminated  in  the  same  manner.f 
Third  uni.  So  many  schools  were  founded,  and  so  many 
rarity  of  sciences  taught,  in  London  and  its  environs,  in 

England.  .  ,  .  ■»    v 

this  period,  that  it  was  (not  very  improperly) 
called  a  third  university.:}:  Edward  III.  built  a 
college  at  Westminster,  for  the  study  of  divinity, 
which  was  called  St  Stephen's  college,  and  was 
dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1530.  §  Archbi- 
shop Bradwardine  founded  a  theological  lecture 
in  St  Paul's  church,  in  London,  in  1344 ;  and 
the  famous  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster 
built  and  endowed  a  college  for  divines  in  St 
Paul's  church-yard. II  But  as  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate  all  the  schools  that  were  erected  in 
London  and  its  environs  in  this  period,  it  maybe 
sufficient  to  refer  such  readers  as  desire  more  par- 
ticular information,  to  the  work  quoted  below.^f 


-  Fuller,  p.  13,  14.     A.  Wood.  lib.  1.  p.  1 10.  113. 
t  Id.  ibid.  p.  156,  159. 

§  See  Sir  George  Buc's  Third  University  of  England,  at  the  end  of 
Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  1063.  §  Id.  p.  1066.  ||  Id.  ibid. 

%  Sir  George  Buc's  Discourse  of  the  third  University  of  England. 
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Soon  after  the  chief  courts  of  justice  were  firmly  Law  uni- 
fixed  at  Westminster,  in  conformity  to  an  article V( 
in  the  great  charter,  a  famous  school  or  univer- 
sity for  the  study  of  the  law  was  gradually  esta- 
blished in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  con- 
sisting of  several  colleges,  commonly  called  Inns 
of  Court,  and  of  Chancery.  These  inns  or  col- 
leges were  at  first  few  and  inconsiderable ;  but 
before  the  end  of  our  present  period,  they  were 
become  numerous  and  flourishing.  This  appears 
from  the  following  very  distinct  description  of 
them  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  was  a  student 
in  one  of  these  inns  of  court  about  1416.  "  The 
"  laws  are  studied  in  a  public  manner  and  place. 
"  It  is  situated  near  the  king's  palace  at  West- 
"  minster,  where  the  courts  of  law  are  held  and 
"  in  which  law-proceedings  are  pleaded  and  ar- 
"  gued.  Here,  in  term-time,  the  students  of  the 
"  law  attend  in  great  numbers,  as  it  were  to 
"  public  schools,  and  are  there  instructed  in  all 
"  sorts  of  law -learning  and  in  the  practice  of 
"  the  courts.  The  situation  of  the  place  where 
"  they  reside  and  study  is  between  Westminster 
"  and  the  city  of  London.  There  belong  to  it 
"  ten  lesser  inns,  and  sometimes  more,  which  are 
"  called  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  in  each  of  which 
"  there  are  an  hundred  students  at  least,  and  in 
"  some  of  them  a  far  greater  number,  though 
"  not  constantly  residing.  The  students  are  for 
"  the  most  part  young  men.  Here  they  study 
"  the  nature  of  original  and  judicial  writs, 
"  which  are.  the  very  first  principles  of  the  law. 
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"  alter  they  have  made  some  progress  here,  and 
"  are  more  advanced  in  years,  they  are  admit- 
"  ted  into  the  inns  of  court  properly  so  called. 
"  Of  these  there  are  four  in  number.  In  that 
"  which  is  least  frequented,  there  are  about  two 
"  hundred  students.  There  is  both  in  the  inns 
"  of  court,  and  the  inns  of  chancery,  a  sort  of  an 
"  academy  or  gymnasium,  where  the  students 
"  learn  singing  and  all  kinds  of  music,  dancing, 
"  and  such  other  accomplishments  and  diver- 
"  sions  as  are  suitable  to  persons  of  their  quali- 
"  ty,  and  are  usually  practised  at  court.  At 
"  other  times  out  of  term,  the  greater  part  ap- 
"  ply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Up- 
"  on  festival  days,  and  after  the  offices  of  the 
"  church  are  over,  they  employ  themselves  in 
"  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  I 
"  need  not  be  particular  in  describing  the  man- 
"  ner  and  method  how  the  laws  are  studied  in 
"  those  places.  But  I  may  say  in  general,  that 
"  it  is  pleasant,  and  excellently  well  adapted  for 
"  proficiency."*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  establishment  of  this  law-univer- 
sity was  one  very  happy  consequence  of  fixing 
the  chief  courts  of  justice  at  one  certain  place, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  inspire  the  young 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  (who  generally 
received  some  part  of  their  education  at  the 
inns  of  court)  with  a  taste  for  learning. 

"  Sir  John  Fortescuc,  de  Laudibus  Leguin  Angliae,  chap.  48,  49. 
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CHAP.  V. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  IN  1216,  TO  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  HENRY  IV.  IN  1399. 

SECTION  I. 

History  of  the  necessary  arts  in  Great  Britain  from  1216, 

to  1399. 

1  he  most  common  and  capital  operations  inNewinven- 

f        *     ■  -  ventions,or 

agriculture,  architecture,  and  other  necessary  great  im. 

.  #>  i     •         .i  provements 

arts,  are  performed  m  the  same  manner,  or  \n  the  ne- 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  through  many  suc-cessarys 
ceeding  ages,  in  every  country  into  which  they 
have  been  introduced.    It  is  not  necessary  there- 
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fore,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  permanent  operations  in  every 
period,  which  would  occasion  many  tedious  and 
disgusting  repetitions.  For  this  reason  it  is 
thought  sufficient  to  give  an  account  only  of 
such  new  inventions,  or  considerable  alterations, 
in  the  several  arts  in  each  period,  as  made  their 
first  appearance,  and  became  conspicuous  in  that 
period. 
No  great  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  very  many  and 
memsYn  great  improvements  were  made  in  agriculture  in 
agncui-  the  period  we  are  now  examining,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  manners  of  its  inha- 
bitants, were  unfavourable  to  such  improvements. 
The  country  was  almost  constantly  involved  in 
war,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  nobility,  from  the  im- 
provement of  their  lands  by  agriculture.  A  taste 
for  this  art  was  even  esteemed  dishonourable  in  a 
person  of  high  rank  ;  and  Edward  II.  was  bit- 
terly reproached,  as  well  as  much  despised,  for 
his  fondness  for  agriculture,  and  neglect  of  mili- 
tary exercises*  The  great  barons  and  prelates, 
who  were  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil,  kept 
prodigious  quantities  of  land  in  their  own  imme- 
diate possession,  which  they  cultivated  partly  by 
their  slaves  or  villains,  and  partly  by  their  tenants, 
who  were  obliged  to  neglect  their  own  farms, 
and  labour  for  their  lords,  whenever  they  were 
called.f     Now,  as  these  slaves  and  tenants  had 

*  Monachi  Malms.  Vita  Ed.  II.  edit,  a  T.  Hear.  A,  D.  1727.  p.  136, 
f  Kennet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  195,  &c. 
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little  or  no  interest  in  the  success  of  their  la- 
bours, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 
very  anxious  about  performing  them  in  the 
best  manner.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  land  which  some  great  prelates  kept 
in  their  own  possession, by  the  following  account 
of  the  stock  upon  the  lands  of  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  delivered  to  bishop  Wykeham  in 
1367,  by  the  executors  of  his  predecessor,  viz. 
127  draught-horses,  1556  head  of  black  cattle, 
3876  wethers,  4777  ewes,  3541  lambs,  besides 
the  sum  of  L.1662,  10s.  equivalent  to  L.20,000 
of  our  money  at  present,  which  they  paid  for 
the  deficiency  of  that  stock.* 

The  frequent  and  very  destructive  famines  Destruo 
which  prevailed  in  Britain  in  this  period,  have  SesT 
been  considered  as  presumptive  proofs  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  agriculture.  Of  these  I  shall 
mention  only  two,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  severe.  There  was  so  great  a  famine  in 
1258,  that  no  fewer  than  15,000  persons  (as  we 
are  told  by  a  writer  who  lived  at  St  Alban's 
at  that  time)  died  in  London  of  hunger,  be- 
sides many  thousands  who  perished  for  want  of 
food  in  other  places.f  But  that  famine  which 
began  in  1314,  and  continued  to  rage  for 
three  years  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  must 
have  been  still  more  destructive :  for  in  the 
course  of  that  dearth  a  quarter  of  wheat,  it  is 
said,  was  sold  for  forty  shillings,  equivalent  to 

*  Biograph.  Britan.  1st  edit.  Sup.  p.  207- 
f  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  ann.  1258.  p.  653. 
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thirty  pounds  of  our  money  at  present ;  though 
in  the  former  famine,  in  1 258,  it  had  never  ex- 
ceeded sixteen  shillings.*  On  this  occasion  the 
parliament  of  England  interposed,  and  fixed 
the  price  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  by  law ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  this  law  prevented  the 
bringing  provisions  to  market,  and  it  was  there- 
fore repealed.  The  king,  in  a  proclamation 
which  he  published  at  this  time,  prohibiting  the 
making  of  malt,  and  brewing  of  ale,  says,  "  that 
if  this  was  notprevented  immediately,  not  only 
the  poor,  but  people  of  the  middle  rank,  would 
"  inevitably  perish  for  want  of  food."f  In  a 
word,  we  learn,  from  the  concurring  testimony 
of  several  historians  who  lived  in  those  times,  or 
soon  after,  that  prodigious  multitudes  of  people 
died  of  hunger,  or  of  diseases  contracted  by  the 
use  of  unwholesome  food ;  and  that  many  were 
tempted  to  perpetrate  acts  of  the  most  unnatural 
cruelty,  to  prolong  their  wretched  lives.j-  It  may 
however  be  observed,  that  the  historians  who 
give  an  account  of  those  deplorable  famines, 
ascribe  them  to  unfavourable  seasons,  and  not  to 
bad  husbandry  ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  there 
may  be  such  seasons,  as  will  baffle  all  the  efforts 
of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  husbandmen.  § 
It  must  likewise  be  acknowledged,  that  at  some 
times  in  this  period,  grain  of  all  kinds  was  very 

•  Tyrel,  vol.  4.  p.  203.  from  Rol.  Par.  8th  Ed.  II.  Parliament.  Hist, 
vol.  1.  p.  lol. 

f  Johannes  de  Trokelowe,  Annal.  Ed.  II.  p.  37,  &c. 

%  Id.  ibid.    MonacfY.  Malms,  p.  166.     T.  Walsingham,  p.  108, 

§  M.  Paris,  p.  653. 
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plentiful,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.  A  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  in  1288,  was  sold  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  twentypence,  in  others  for  sixteen- 
pence,  and  in  others  for  a  shilling.* 

Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Operations 
any  new  operations  of  great  importance  in  agri-  tu«  per- " 
culture  were  introduced  in  this  period,  it  plainly  ^ue^than 
appears,  that  all  those  which  had  been  before  in in  f°rmer 
use,  as  inclosing,  fallowing,  manuring,  &c.  werepa 
nowperformedmoreuniversally,andwith  greater 
dexterity  than  in  former  times.     Inclosing  was 
carried  on  so  briskly,  that  the  lands  of  England 
were  in  general  inclosed  with  ditches  and  hedges, 
with  trees  planted  in  the  hedge-rows,  before  the 
end  of  this  period.  "  The  feeding  lands  (says  Sir 
"  John  Fortescue)  are  likewise  enclosed  with 
"  hedge-rows  and  ditches,  planted  with  trees, 
"  which  protect  the  flocks  and  herds  from  bleak 
"  winds,  and  sultry  heats."t     Summer-fallow- 
ing of  fields  for  wheat  was  practised  as  much,  if 
not  more  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, than  it  is  at  present.     It  was  then  a  kind  of 
rule  among  farmers  to  have  one-third  of  their 
arable  lands  in  fallow.:):     In  the  law-book  called 
Fleta,  which  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  very  particular  directions  are  given  as  to 
themostpropertimesand  bestmanner  of  plough- 
ing and  dressing  fallows.  §     The  farmer  is  there 

•  T.  Walsing.  Ypodigma  Ncustria,  p.  476. 

f  Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  Lcgum  Anglia:,  chap.  20. 

+  Flcta,  lib.  2.  chap.  72.  p.  159. 

§  Id.  ibid.  chap.  73.  p.  103. 
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directed  to  plough  no  deeper  in  summer  than  is 
necessary  for  destroying  the  weeds ;  not  to  lay 
on  his  manure  till  a  little  before  the  last  plough- 
ing, which  is  to  be  with  a  deep  and  narrow  fur- 
row. Rules  are  also  given,  for  the  changing  and 
chusing  seed ;  for  proportioning  the  quantity  of 
different  kinds  of  seed  to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  degree 
of  richness ;  for  collecting  and  compounding 
manures,  and  accommodating  them  to  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  to  be  laid ;  for  the 
best  seasons  for  sowing  seeds  of  different  kinds 
on- all  the  variety  of  soils  ;  and  in  a  word  for  per- 
forming every  operation  in  husbandry,at  the  best 
time,  and  in  the  best  manner.*  In  the  same 
work,  the  duties  and  business  of  the  steward, 
bailiff,  and  overseer,  of  a  manor,  and  of  all  the 
other  persons  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  it, 
are  explained  at  full  length,  and  with  so  much 
good  sense,  that  if  they  were  well  performed, 
the  manor  could  not  be  ill  cultivated.! 
Gardening.  Gardening,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of 
agriculture,  was  not  neglected  in  this  period. 
Almost  every  great  castle,  and  larger  monastery, 
had,  besides  a  kitchen  garden,  a  herbary  or  phy- 
sic garden,  apomarium  or  orchard  :  and  some  of 
them  had  also  vineyards.  The  monks  of  Dun- 
staple  were  at  much  expence  in  1294,  in  re- 
pairing the  walls  about  the  garden,  and  also  the 
walls  about  the  herbary  of  their  priory ;  and  the 

*  FIcta,  lib.  2.  ch.  72,  73,  76.  f  Ibid-  «*•  72—88. 
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herbary  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Nonne's  priest's 
tale,  appears  to  have  been  well  stored  with  me- 
dicinal herbs,  shrubs,  &c*  The  orchards  of  the 
great  barons  and  prelates,  as  well  as  of  the  richer 
convents,  contained  a  variety  of  fruit-trees  which 
are  commonly  believed  to  have  been  brought  into 
Britain  at  a  much  later  time.  The  historians  of 
this  period  commonly  conclude  the  annals  of 
every  year  with  an  account  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  corns,  fruits,  and 
herbage.  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  history,  of  1257,  observes  that  the  seasons 
had  been  very  unfavourable,  which  had  pro- 
duced a  famine,  of  which  many  of  the  common 
people  died.  "  That  apples  were  scarce,  pears 
"  still  scarcer ;  but  that  cherries,  plums,  figs, 
"  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  included  in  shells,  were 
"  almost  quite  destroyed."! 

The  historians  of  this  period  sometimes  mention  vin  eyards. 
vine-dressers  and  vineyards.  The  prior  of  Dun- 
staple  paid  into  the  exchequer,  a  sum  of  money 
for  an  emercement  which  had  been  incurred  by 
Stephen  and  Peter  his  vine-dressers,  in  12204 
Ralph  abbot  of  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
caused  vines  to  be  planted  in  a  field  at  Nord- 
home,  in  1320,  which  (as  we  are  told  by  the 
historian  of  that  monaestry,  who  had  often  seen 
them)  did  him  great  honour,  and  proved  very 

•  Annal.  de  Dunstaple,  ad.  an.  1294.     Chaucer's  Works,  edit.  Urry, 
p.  170.     Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1.  p.  17. 
+  M.  Paris,  ad.  an.  1257.  p.  645. 
X  Annal.  de  Dunstaple   ad.  an.  1220.  p.  94. 
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profitable  to  the  society .*  It  is  hardly  credible, 
that  these  historians  could  be  guilty  of  so  gross 
an  abuse  of  words,  as  to  call  a  common  gardener 
vinitor,  and  a  common  orchard  of  apple-trees 
vinca.  An  act  of  parliament  that  was  made 
in  1423,  for  regulating  the  capacity  or  measure 
of  tuns,  pipes,  tertians,  and  hogsheads  of  wine, 
was  framed  to  comprehend  those  for  wines  made 
at  home,  as  well  as  for  wines  imported.  "  It  is 

*  ordained  and  stablished,  that  no  man,  after  the 

*  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  feast  of  Easter 
"  next  coming,  shall  bring  into  the  realm  of 
"  England,  from  what  country  soever  it  be,  nor 
"  make  within  the  same  realm,  a  tun  of  wine, 
"  except  it  contain  of  the  English  measure  two 
"  hundred  and  sixty-two  gallons,  &c.  upon  pain 
"  of  forfeiture  of  the  same  wine."f  This  seems 
to  indicate,  that  the  wines  made  in  England 
were  considerable  for  their  quantity,  and  that 
they  were  of  the  same  kind  with  foreign  wines, 
though  probably  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Treatises       j^  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  not  only 

on  agncul-  4  '  j£ 

ture  writ-  treatises  composed  at  this  time  for  the  instruction 
Latm  of  farmers,  and  their  servants,  down  to  the  swine- 
herd, were  written  in  Latin :  but  even  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expences  and  profits  of  farms  and 
dairies  were  kept  in  that  language.^  The  Latin 
of  these  accounts,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not 

*  Chron.  W.  Thorn,  apud  X  Script,  col.  203G. 
f  RufFhead's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1.  p.  527. 

£  Fleta,  lib.  2.  chap.  72—88.     Rennet's  Pnrochi.il   Antiquities,  p. 
648.  570. 
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perfectly  classical ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing short  specimen :  "  Et  pro  uno  secdcod 
"  empto  iii  d.  Et  pro  uno  cartsadel  unto  colero 
"  cum  uno  pari  tractuum  emptis  xiv.  d  Et  pro 
"  factura  de  drawgere  iii  d.  Et  pro  uno  donge- 
*'  cart  empto  xiv  d.  Et  pro  sarratione  et  do- 
"  latione  unius  cartbody  vi  d."* 

As  the  sacred,  civil,  and  military  architecture  ArcMtec- 
of  this  period  was  nearly  in  the  same  style  with  the^m^s 
that  which  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  ^1^; 
the  preceding  period,  and  which  hath  been  al-riod- 
ready  described,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell 
long  on  that  subject  in  this  place.f 

Building  churches  and  monasteries  being  still  Sacred  ar- 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of1 
obtaining  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  prodigious  numbers  of  both  were  built 
in  Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  alone,  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  abbeys» 
priors,  and  other  religious  houses,  were  founded 
in  England.:):  Many  of  the  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches  were  very  large,  lofty,  and 
magnificent  fabrics ;  which  were  raised  at  a  very 
great  expence  of  labour,  time,  and  money.  Of 
this  a  careful  inspection  of  the  cathedrals  of 
York,  Salisbury,  Litchfield,  Worcester,  Glou- 
cester, Ely,  Winchester,  and  several  others, 
which  were  built  in  this  period,  will  afford  the 

*  Rennet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  549,  &c. 

t  See  vol.  6.  p.  180—191. 

X  Grose's  Antiquities,  vol.  1.  preface,  p.  32. 
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most  satisfactory  proof;  and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  style  of  sacred  ar- 
chitecture which  then  prevailed.  This  style  was 
what  is  commonly  called  the  lighter  Gothic,  with 
some  variations.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
fashionable  pillars  in  churches  were  of  Purbic 
marble,  very  slender  and  round,  encompassed 
with  marble  shafts  a  little  detached,  having  each 
a  capital  adorned  with  foliage,  which  joining, 
formed  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pillar. 
The  windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with  point- 
ed arches  and  painted  glass,  which  was  introduc- 
ed about  that  time,  or  at  least  became  more  com- 
mon. In  this  century  also  they  began  to  delight 
in  lofty  steeples,  with  spires  and  pinnacles.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  pillars  consisted  of 
an  assemblage  of  shafts  not  detached,  but  united, 
forming  one  solid  and  elegant  column  :  the  win- 
dows, especially  those  in  the  east  and  west  ends, 
were  greatly  enlarged,  divided  into  several  lights, 
by  stone-mullions,  running  into  ramifications 
above,  and  forming  numerous  compartments  in 
various  fanciful  shapes.  Those  windows,  filled 
with  stained  glass  of  the  most  lively  colours,  re- 
presenting kings,  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  their 
histories,  made  a  most  solemn  and  glorious  ap- 
pearance. There  were  several  other  variations, 
especially  in  the  taste  of  the  carvings  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  too  minute  for  general 
history.* 

*  See    Preface    to    Grose's  Antiquities,    Bentliani's    History  of   Ely, 
Wren's  Parentalia. 
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The  opulence  of  the  clergy,  and  zeal  of  the  society  of 
laity,  furnished  ample  funds  for  building  so  great 
a  number  of  magnificent  churches,  monasteries, 
and  religious  houses,  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty workmen  could  be  procured  to  execute 
these  pious  works.  The  popes,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  favoured  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  churches  and  convents ;  and  granted  many 
indulgencies  by  their  bulls,  to  the  society  of  ma- 
sons in  order  to  increase  their  numbers.  These 
indulgencies  produced  their  full  effect  in  those 
superstitious  times;  and  that  society  became  very 
numerous,  and  raised  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
magnificent  churches  about  this  time  in  several 
countries  :  "  For  (as  we  are  told  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  history  and  consti- 
tution) the  Italians,  with  some  Greek  refugees, 
"  and  with  them  French,  Germans,  and  Fle- 
"  mings,  joined  into  a  fraternity  of  architects, 
"  procuring  papal  bulls  for  their  encourage- 
"  ment  and  particular  privileges  ;  they  styled 
"  themselves  Free-masons,  and  ranged  from  one 
nation  to  another,  as  they  found  churches  to 
be  built  (for  very  many  in  those  ages  were  eve- 
ry where  in  building,  through  piety  or  emu- 
"  lation) ;  their  government  was  regular ;  and 
"  where  they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand, 
"  they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  go- 
"  verned  in  chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a 
"  warden,  and  overlooked  each  nine.  The  gen- 
"  tlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  out  of 
"  charity  or  commutation  of  penance,  gave  the 

VOL.  VIII.  t 
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"  materials  and  carriages.  Those  who  have  seen 
"  the  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of  the 
"  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four 
"  hundred  years  old,  cannot  but  have  a  great 
"  esteem  for  their  economy,  and  admire  how 
"  soon  they  erected  such  lofty  structures."* 
Construe-  The  great  barons  and  prelates  of  Britain  still 
tie*.  continued  to  reside  in  castles,  which  served  them 
at  once  for  dwelling  and  defence.  The  general 
plan  of  these  castles  hath  been  already  described; 
and  that  plan  was  for  the  most  part  followed  in 
the  present  period.f  The  chief  towers,  com- 
monly called  the  keeps,  of  several  of  these  castles, 
have  lately  been  examined  with  great  attention ; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  contrived 
with  wonderful  art  to  answer  the  following  pur- 
poses, which  they  had  in  view  in  their  construc- 
tion :  1.  To  render  the  entrance  or  gate  at  once 
magnificent  and  impregnable.  2.  To  secure  the 
garrison,  and  to  enable  them  to  annoy  the  be- 
siegers. 3.  To  delude  the  besiegers  to  attack 
the  strongest  parts,  by  giving  them  an  appear- 
ance of  weakness.  4.  To  put  their  prisoners, 
provisions,  and  implements  of  war,  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger.  5.  To  convey  the  engines  of 
war  to  any  place  of  the  castle  with  ease  and  ex- 
pedition. 6.  To  communicate  intelligence  in  a 
moment  to  any  part  of  the  building.  7.  To 
supply  the  garrison  with  water.  8.  To  convey 
away  the  smoke  and  filth.  9.  To  provide  a 
commodious  and  safe  habitation  for  the  lord  of 

*  Wren's  Parentalia,  p.  30G.  30/.  -f  See  vol.C.  p.  189, 
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the  castle  and  his  family.     For  the  various  con- 
trivances to  answer  these  purposes,  the  reader 
must  be  preferred  to  the  work  quoted  below  * 
Only  as  a  specimen,  I  shall  mention  the  contri- 
vance they  employed  to  secure  a  constant  supply 
of  water  to  every  apartment.     The  tower  was 
divided  within  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  thick 
partition- wall  of  masonry,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  The  well  for  supplying  the  garrison  with 
water  was  under  the  foundation  of  this  partition- 
wall  ;  and  the  pipe  of  it  was  carried  up  in  the 
middleof  the  wall  to  the  leadsof  the  castle,  where 
the  pully  for  drawing  the  water  was  fixed.  The 
people  on  each  floor  had  access  to  the  pipe  of  the 
well,  for  furnishing  themselves  with  water,  by  a 
small  arched  opening  in  thepartition-wall.  From 
the  ground-floor  to  the  water,  little  square  cavi- 
ties were  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  at  proper 
distances,  by  which  a  person  might  descend  to 
cleanse  the  well.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  in- 
vent a  more  effectual  method  than  this  to  prevent 
the  garrison  from  being  deprived  of  the  neces- 
sary article  of  water;  and  it  maybe  truly  said,  that 
the  contrivances  to  answer  their  other  purposes 
were  no  less  artful  and  ingenious,  f     It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  great  barons  and 
prelates  of  this  period  sacrificed  their  conveni- 
ency  to  their  security;  which  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  concern  in  the  construction  of  their 
castles;  the  apartments  of  which  were  commonly 

•  Mr  King's  Observation*  on  Ancient  Castles.  -f  Id.  ibid. 
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gloomy,  the  bed-chambers  few  and  small,  the 
passages  narrow  and  intricate,  and  the  stairs 
steep  and  dark. 

The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  so 
useful  in  themselves,andso  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  arts,  that  they  merit  some  attention 
in  every  period.  The  keen  pursuit  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  in  which  many  ingenious  men 
were  at  this  time  engaged,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  composition  of  metals,  and  with  the  arts  of 
compounding,  melting,  and  refining  them.  With 
the  arts  of  tempering  and  polishing  steel,  and 
thereof  fabricating  defensive  armour  and  offen- 
sive arms,  they  were  well  acquainted.  Of  copper 
they  not  only  made  many  useful  utensils,  but  e- 
ven  statues.  The  sum  of  L.400  was  paid  in 
1395,  to  Nicholas  Broker  and  Godfrey  Prest, 
citizens  of  London,  and  coppersmiths,  for  two 
statues,  one  of  the  king,  and  another  of  the 
queen,  made  of  copper,  and  gilt,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  their  right  hands  joined,  and  hold- 
ing sceptres  in  their  left  hands.*  Statues  of  brass 
were  still  more  common  in  churches,  and  on  mo- 
numents.! The  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  were 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  excelled  in  their 
profession.  The  goldsmiths  of  London  repre- 
sented to  Edward  III.  in  1341,  that  many  of 
their  workmen  had  lost  their  sight  by  the  heat  of 
fire  and  the  fumes  of  quicksilver;  and  that  seve- 

■  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  S3,  note  (o). 

f  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1.  p.  20. 
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ral  others  had  becomeparaly  tic,  infirm  and  weak, 
byperformingotherpartsoftheirwork;  and  upon 
this  representation,and  their  petition,  that  prince 
granted  them  leave  to  found  and  endow  an  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  those  who  had  lost  then- 
sight,  or  health,  in  their  service.*  This  seems  to 
indicate,  that  workmen  of  that  kind,  at  that  time, 
in  London,  were  very  numerous.     That  some  of 
them  excelled  in  their  profession,  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  and  re- 
cords, and  from  their  descriptions  of  many  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate.     Alad  de 
Walsingham,  a  monk  of  Ely  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  several  others,  are  celebrated  for 
their  superior  skill  in  the  goldsmith's  art ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  peruse  the  description  of  thegold 
and  silver  plate  and  jewels  taken  from  Piers 
Gavaston,theunfortunatefavouriteofEdwardIL 
by  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Warwick,  without 
admiring  both  the  quantity  and  workmanship.^ 
Some  pieces  of  the  silver  plate  in  that  collection 
are  said  to  have  been  worth  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  which  they  contained.:}:  At  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  Richard  II.  with  his  good 
Queen  Anne,  into  London,  in  1892,  the  citizens, 
besides  many  other  gifts,  presented  a  crown  of 
gold  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  queen, 
both  of  great  value  at  the  fountain  in  Cheapside; 
and  when  the  procession  had  advanced  a  little 

•  Rym.  Fad.  tom.'5.  p.  24G. 

f  T.  Walsing.  Hist.  Ang.  p.  104.      Rym.  torn  3.  p.  888.     Walpole'a 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1.  ch.  1.  &c.  +  Id.  ibid 
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farther,  they  presented  a  table  of  gold,  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Trinity  upon  it,  worth  L.800, 
equivalent  to  L.800  or  L.10,000  of  our  money, 
to  the  king ;  and  another  table  of  gold,  with  a  fi- 
gure of  St  Anne  upon  it,  of  equal  value,  to  the 
queen.*  There  is  the  fullest  evidence,  that 
England  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  silver  plate 
in  this  period ;  for  besides  the  immense  masses 
of  those  precious  metals  in  the  cathedral,  con- 
ventual, and  other  churches,  made  into  images, 
altar-tables,  vessels  and  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  the  nobles  had  greater  quantities  of 
plate  than  we  could  imagine.  When  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  John  of  Gaunt 
duke  of  Lancaster,  was  burnt,  with  all  its  rich 
furniture,  in  the  great  insurrection  in  138],  the 
keeper  of  the  duke's  wardrobe  declared,  upon 
oath,  That  the  silver,  silver-gilt,  and  gold  plate, 
in  that  palace,  would  have  loaded  five  carts.f 
The  arts  of  gilding  works  made  of  other  me- 
tals with  gold,  and  of  embossing  and  enchasing 
gold  and  silver  plate,  were  well  known  in  this  pe- 
riod. Gilt  plate  and  gilt  statues  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  our  ancient  historians:  and  we  may 
be  certain,  that  the  figures  representing  the  Tri- 
nity and  St  Anne  upon  the  two  tablesof  gold,pre- 
sentedby  the  citizens  of  London  toRichardll.and 
his  queen,  were  embossed  or  enchasedf.  Norwas 

•  Knyghton,  apud  X  Script,  col.  2740.  +  Id.  ibid.  col.  2635. 

t  Madox  Firma  Burgi,  p.  33.  note  (o)    Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  1.  p.  414. 
Knyghton,  col.  2740, 
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the  still  more  delicate  art  of  enamelling  plate 
and  jewels  unknown  in  the  times  we  are  now 
considering.  It  appears,  from  the  descriptive  ca- 
talogue published  by  Mr  Rymer,  that  besides 
jewels  there  were  several  pieces  of  enamelled 
plate  in  the  collection  of  Piers  Gavaston.* 

The  arts  of  cutting  and  setting  precious  stones  Lapidaries' 
in  crowns,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  though"1 
they  are  rather  ornamental  than  necessary,  may 
not  improperly  be  introduced  in  this  place,  as 
they  are  so  nearly  connected  with  the  metallic 
arts.  They  were  far  from  being  unknown  in  Bri- 
tain in  this  period  ;  for  it  is  not  credible  that  all 
the  jewels  (which  appear  to  have  been  very  nu- 
merous and  valuable)  in  the  possession  of  our 
kings,  nobles,  and  prelates,  at  this  time,  were  of 
foreign  workmanship.  Though  Henry  III.  was 
one  of  the  most  indigent  princes  that  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  England,  he  had  many  curious  and 
valuable  jewels,  which  he  was  sometimes  oblig- 
ed to  pawn.  Among  the  jewels  which  he  gave 
in  pawn  to  the  King  of  France,  in  1261,  for  five 
thousand  marks,  and  relieved  in  1272,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  324  gold  rings,  set  with  pre- 
cious stones  of  various  kinds.f 

It  is  not  known  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Art  of 
the  invention  of  the  ingenious  and  useful  art  of  JJjSf 
making  clocks  of  metal  for  measuring  time  and 
striking  the  hours.    The  first  clock  we  hear  of  in 
Britain  was  placed  in  the  old  clock-tower  oppo- 

•  Kym.  Fad.  torn.  3.  p.  388,  &c.  f  Id.  torn.  t.  p.  730,  773. 
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site  to  the  gate  of  Westminster-hall,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  purchased  with  part  of  a  fine  of  800 
marks  imposed  upon  Randolffde  Hengham, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's-bench,  in  1288  *  Soon 
after  this  (in  1292)  another  clock,  which  cost 
L.30,  equivalent  to  L.400  of  our  money  at  pre- 
sent, was  set  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.! 
These  most  ancient  clocks  were  probably  im- 
ported, or  made  by  a  foreign  artist.  For  about  se- 
venty years  after  this,  Edward  III.  invited  three 
foreign  clock-makers,  viz.  JohnUninam,  William 
Uninam,and  JohnLutuyt  of  Delft,  to  come  into 
England,  and  granted  them  his  royal  protection 
to  exercise  their  trade  of  clock-making  in  any 
part  of  his  kingdom  without  molestation.^  The 
design  of  this  protection  certainly  was,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  these  artists  in  his  domi- 
nions, that  their  works  might  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. By  these  means,  clocks  were  not  un- 
common in  England,  especially  in  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches,  before  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Chaucer  compares  the  crowing 
of  a  cock  to  a  church-organ  for  sweetness,  and 
to  a  church-clock  for  exactness  as  to  time : 

His  voice  was  rrferier  than  the  merie  orgon, 
On  masse  dayis  that  in  the  churches  gon, 
Wei  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge, 
Than  is  a  clock,  or  abbaye  horologe.  § 


•  Selden,  Pref.  to  Hengham.    Coke's  3d  Inst.  p.  72.  4th  Inst.  p.  255. 

+  Dart's  Canterbury,  Append,  p.  3. 

.$  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p.  530.  §  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  160. 
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Clocks  were  not  only  numerous,  but  the  art  of 
making  them  was  brought  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  England,  before  the  end  of 
this  period.  This  appears  from  the  following  de- 
scription of  an  astronomical  clock  made  by  Rich- 
ard  de  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St  Alban's  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Leland,  who  seems  to  have 
seen  and  examined  this  famous  clock,  having  told 
us  that  Richard  de  Wallingford  was  the  greatest 
mathematician,  astronomer,  and  mechanic  of  his 
age,  proceeds  in  this  manner :  u  After  he  was 
"  chosen  abbot,  his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and 
"  intense  application  to  study,  did  not  in  the 
"  least  abate.  On  the  contrary,  being  now  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  and  leisure,  he  resolved  to 
"  leave  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ingenuity,  art, 
"  and  learning.  With  this  view,  he  fabricated,  at 
"  a  great  expence  of  money,  thought,  and  labour, 
"  a  most  wonderful  clock,  which  represents  the 
"revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  fixed 
"  stars,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  besides 
"  an  almost  infinite  number  of  other  lines  and 
"  figures.  When  he  had  finished  this  astonishing  ' 

piece  of  mechanism,  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
"  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  comparable,  he 
"  composed  a  book  of  directions  for  managing 
"  and  keeping  it  in  order,  that  it  might  not  be 
"  ruined  by  the  ignorance  of  the  monks."* 

Watches  were  also  made,  or  at  least  used  in  Watch. 
Britain,  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  four- m*kin6' 

"  Leland  dc  Scriptoribus  Britannkis,  torn.  2.  p.  404. 
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teen  th  century.  A  watch  of  that  date  was  lately 
found  by  some  labourers  at  Bruce-castle  in  Fife- 
shire  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  present 
Majesty,  the  illustrious  descendant  of  its  original 
proprietor,  the  heroic  Robert  Bruce,  King  of 
Scotland,  from  1306  to  1329.  This  very  curi- 
ous piece  of  antiquity  is  thus  described  by  a 
learned  and  honourable  gentleman,  who  exam- 
ined it  with  attention :  "  The  outer  case  is  of 
"  silver,  raised,  in  rather  a  handsome  pattern, 
"  over  a  ground  of  blue  enamel ;  and  I  think  1 
"  can  distinguish  a  cypher  of  It.  B.  at  each  cor- 
"  ner  of  the  enchased  work.  On  the  dial-plate  is 
"  written  Robertus  JS.  Rex  Scottorum;  and  over 
"it  is  a  convex  transparent  horn,  instead  of  the 
"  glasses  which  we  use  at  present.  This  very 
"  singular  watch  is  not  of  a  larger  size  than  those 
"  which  are  now  in  common  use."* 
cioth  ma-  The  people  of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands 
had  long;  been  the  chief  manufacturers  of  woollen 
cloth  in  Europe,  and  had  thereby  acquired  im- 
mense wealth,  which  naturally  excited  the  envy 
and  emulation  of  other  nations.f  The  English 
in  particular,  having  great  quantities  of  the  most 
excellent  wool,  by  degrees  became  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages  with  which  the  manufacturing 
of  it  at  home  would  be  attended  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  encouraged  that  manufactory.^  But  that 

"  Archaeologia,  vol.  5.  p.  419,  420. 
■f  Gcrviis,  apud  X  Script,  col.  1349. 
%  Sec  vul.  6.  chap.  5.  p.  \do, 
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greatand  wise PrinceEdward III.  made  the  most 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  that  purpose. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  in  1331,  John 
Kempe,  a  famous  woollen  manufacturer  of  Flan- 
ders, came  into  England  with  his  workmen  and 
apprentices,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by 
Edward ;  who  took  him  under  his  immediate 
protection,  and  published  a  proclamation,  pro- 
mising the  like  protection  and  favour  to  all  fo- 
reign weavers  and  fullers  who  would  come  and 
settle  in  England.*  In  consequence  of  that  in- 
vitation, no  fewer  than  seventy  families  of  Wal- 
loons came  and  settled  in  England  the  same 
year ;  and  these  were  followed  by  many  others 
in  the  succeeding  years  of  that  reign.* 

The  parliament  of  England  seconded  the  pru-^aws  for 
dent  and  patriotic  views  of  that  prince,  by  mak-  ragem^t" 
ing  several  statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  nuSct"!* 
woollen  manufactory,  in  1337.    By  one  of  these  ins  w,°°u 
statutes,  the  exportation  of  wool,  either  by  fo- 
reigners or  denizens,  is  made  felony,  until  the 
king  and  his  council  shall  order  it  otherwise ;  by 
another  it  is  enacted,  that  no  foreign  cloths  shall 
be  imported  into  the  king's  dominions,under  the 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  cloths,  and  the 
importer  to  be  punished  at  the  king's  will ;  by  a 
third,  none  were  to  wear  any  foreign  cloths  ex- 
cept the  royal  family ;  and  by  a  fourth,  cloth- 
workers  of  all  countries  were  invited  to  come 
into  the  king's  dominions,  by  promises  of  pro- 

*  Bym.  Fied.  torn.  4.  p.  496-  +  Id.  ibid.  p.  723,  751. 
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tectionand  encouragement.*  Though  these  laws 
were  premature,  and  could  not  be  executed  in 
their  full  extent  at  that  time,  they  had  a  great 
effect,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England. 
Foreign         The  people  in  general,  and  the  weavers  in  par- 

iii.it)  ulac-         »        •-  , 

turcrs  in  ticular,did  not  immediately  perceive  the  salutary 
tendency  of  these  measures  of  their  king  and  par- 
liament. On  the  contrary,  they  were  much  of- 
fended to  see  such  crowds  of  foreign  weavers 
settling  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
and  thriving  by  their  skill  and  industry.  In  Lon- 
don, those  hated  foreigners  were  so  cruelly  in- 
sulted, that  their  lives  were  continually  in  dan- 
ger. To  put  a  stop  to  those  outrages,  which 
threatened  the  disappointment  of  his  designs, 
Edward  issued  a  mandate  to  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London,  in  1344,  to  apprehend  every 
person  who  gave  any  disturbance  to  the  foreign 
cloth- weavers,  to  commit  them  to  the  prison 
of  Newgate,  and  send  him  an  account  of  their 
names,  that  they  might  be  punished.f 
Different  By  these  and  the  like  means,  that  excellent 
cioth'ma-  prince  established  the  manufactory  of  woollen 
nuf*ctured-  cloths  of  many  different  kinds  in  England,  in  so 
effectual  a  manner,  that  beforethe  end  of  hisreign 
it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  This  appears 
from  a  curious  paper  published  by  MrRymer,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  Fcedera,  containing  a 

•  Statutes  at  Large,  by  Mr  Ruffheatl,  vol.  1.  p.  221. 
•f  Ryra.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  429. 
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grant  from  Richard  II.  in  1382,  to  Cosmo  Gen- 
tilis,  the  collector  of  the  pope's  revenues  in  Eng- 
land, to  export  a  great  many  pieces  of  different 
kinds  of  cloths  of  various  colours,  without  pay- 
ing any  duty.*  The  first  article  in  that  grant 
consists  of  six  pieces  of  tapestry  of  a  green 
ground,  powdered  with  roses,  which  the  king 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  pope.  If  this  was  the  ma- 
nufactory of  England,  which  is  very  probable,  it 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  weaving  art, 
and  the  other  arts  connected  with  it,  had  then 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Though  the  cruel  and  destructive  art  of  war  An  of  war. 
was  never  more  necessary,  nor  more  practised  in 
Britain  than  in  the  present  period,  few  improve- 
ments of  importance  were  made  in  that  art,  in 
the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  armies 
were  constituted,  commanded,  and  armed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  former  period,  which 
hath  been  already  described.! 

The  engines  employed  in  battering  the  walls  Military 
of  towns  and  castles,  acted  with  great  force ;  ander 
some  of  them  were  of  an  enormous  size.  Those 
used  by  Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle, 
in  1303,  threw  stones  of  three  hundred  pounds 
weight.:}:  One  of  these  stones  was  thrown  with 
so  much  force  (if  we  may  believe  Matthew  of 
Westminster)  that  it  passed  through  both  the 
outward  walls  of  the  castle.  §  When  Edward  III. 

■  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  7.  p.  35C.  +  Sec  vol.  C.  p.  201—217. 

t  W.  Hemmingford,  p.  205.  §  Mat.  Wcstminst.  1.  2.  p.  448. 
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invaded  Britanny,  in  1342,  he  carried  his  en- 
gines with  him  from  the  tower  of  London  to  Sand- 
wich, with  an  intention  to  transport  them  to  the 
continent ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  shipping  to  transport  both  his 
troops  and  engines,  he  left  these  last  behind  him, 
and  gave  a  commission  to  John  de  Wynewyk 
and  William  de  Hurle,  to  press  as  many  ships  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  back  the  engines  to  the  tower.* 
This  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  those  instruments 
of  destruction  were  of  a  great  size,  as  well  as 
very  numerous.  This  ancient  artillery  continu- 
ed to  be  used  in  sieges  a  considerable  time,  some 
of  them  two  centuries  after  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  canon. f 
Greek.fire.  Greek-fire  continued  also  to  be  employed  in 
war,  long  after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  par- 
ticularly in  the  attack  and  defence  of  strong 
places.  When  an  English  army,  commanded  by 
the  martial  bishop  of  Norwich,  besieged  Ypres, 
in  1383,  the  garrison,  it  is  said,  defended  them- 
selves so  well  with  stones,  arrows,  lances,  Greek- 
fire,  and  certain  engines  called  guns,  that  they 
obliged  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  with 
such  precipitation,  that  they  left  behind  them 
their  great  guns,  which  were  of  inestimable 
value4  A  part  of  that  army  was  soon  after  be- 
sieged in  the  town  of  Burbough,  by  the  French, 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  350. 

+  P.  Daniel,  Histoirede  la  Milicie  Francoise,  torn.  1.  p.  31£>, 

*  T.  Walsing.  p.  303. 
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who  threw  such  quantities  of  Greek-fire  into  it, 
that  they  burnt  a  third  part  of  the  town,  which 
obliged  the  English  to  capitulate.* 

The  cross-bow  was  considered  as  so  destructive  Cross- 
an  instrument,  that  the  use  of  it  amongst  Chris- 
tians against  one  another  was  prohibited  by  a 
canon  of  the  second  council  of  Lateran,  in  1139, 
and  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  for  a 
time  had  their  effectf  But  by  degrees  these 
prohibitions  were  disregarded,  the  cross-bow 
was  resumed,  and  continued  in  use  during;  the 
whole  of  this  period.  It  was  a  very  destructive 
instrument,  throwing  arrows  or  quarrels  to  a 
great  distance.  These  quarrels  were  larger  than 
other  arrows,  some  of  them  were  made  of  brass, 
and  pointed  with  steel4 

It  may  seem  surprising,  that  the  invention  of  Reasons 
gunpowder  made  so  little  alteration  in  the  art  of  S/made 
war  for  so  long  a  time.  This  was  owing:  to  several s? litt,e. 

V»         -i  •  change  m 

causes.  The  art  of  making  gunpowder  was  lono-  the  an  of 
very  imperfect,  and  known  to  few ;  and  the  art  war' 
of  making  instruments  proper  for  applying  it  to 
the  purposes  of  war  was  still  more  imperfect. 
In  consequence  of  this,  both  gun-powder  and 
fire-arms  were  long  very  scarce  and  very  dear. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  cannon  which  the 
English  left  behind  them  when  they  raised  the 
siege  of  Ypres  in  1383,  were  either  very  large 
or  very  numerous ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  a 

*  T.  Walsing.  p.  304.  f  P.  Daniel,  torn.  1.  p.  30H. 

$  Rym.  Feed,  torn.' 3.  p.  16. 
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contemporary  historian,  that  their  value  was  in- 
estimable. The  same  historian  relates,  that  an 
English  fleet,  in  1386,  took  two  French  ships 
with  very  valuable  cargoes ;  and  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  was  found  in  one  of  them,  which  was 
of  greater  value  than  all  the  other  commodities .* 
Besides  this,  the  warriors  of  those  times  were  in 
possession  of  very  powerful  instruments  of  de- 
struction, with  the  management  of  which  they 
were  well  acquainted ;  and  therefore  we  may 
presume  that  they  were  not  very  forward  in 
adopting  new  ones  of  so  different  a  nature. 

But  though  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
fire-arms  did  not  produce  immediately  any  very 
remarkable  change  in  military  matters :  yet  by 
slow  degrees,  and  in  length  of  time,  it  brought 
aboutan  almost  total  alteration  in  the  art  of  war: 
and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  progress  of  this  great  revolution. 
invention  That  ^  ingreaients  of  gunpowder,  and  the  art 
powder,  of  making  it,  were  known  to  our  ingenious  coun- 
tryman, Roger  Bacon,  is  undeniable.f  But  that 
humane  philosopher,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  communicating  this  discovery  to  the  world, 
transposed  the  lettersof the  Latin  words  which  sig- 
nify charcoal,  which  made  the  whole  obscure.f  By 
this  means  he  rendered  it  difficult  to  discover  this 

*  T.  Walsing.  p.  323. 

f  Baconi  Epistola  de  Secretis  Opcribus  Artis  et  Nature,  cap.  11. 
$  Sed  tamen  salis  petrae,  lurumope  can  vbre  (carbonum  pulvere,)  et  sul- 
phuris ;  et  sic  fades  tonitrum  et  corruscationem,  si  scias  artifieium. 
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dangerous  secret  by  the  perusal  of  his  works,  and 
at  the  same  time  secured  to  himself  the  honour 
of  having  known  it,  if  it  should  be  discovered  by 
any  other  person.  This  accordingly  happened 
not  long  after  Bacon's  death  :  for  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  one  Barthold 
Schwartz,  a  German  monk  and  chymist,  acci- 
dentally discovered  gunpowder  as  he  was  pound- 
ing saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  in  a  mortar, 
for  some  other  purpose.* 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  time  when  I.ntrodjlc* 

tion  of 

gunpowder  and  fire-arms  were  first  employed  in  fire-arms. 
war  by  the  British  nations.  If  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
in  his  metrical  life  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Ed- 
ward III.  had  cannon  (which  that  author  calls 
crakys  of  war)  in  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Scots  in  1327.  On  that  occasion,  he  acquaints 
us,  the  Scots  observed  two  great  novelties  in 
the  English  army,  which  he  thus  describes  : 

Two  novelties  that  day  they  saw, 

That  forouth  in  Scotland  had  been  nane. 

Timbers  for  helmes  was  the  ane, 

That  they  thought  then  of  great  beautie, 

And  also  wonder  for  to  see. 

The  other  crakys  were  of  war, 

That  they  before  heard  never  air.-f- 

It  is  probable,  that  the  archdeacon  received  this 
anecdote  from  some  of  his  countrymen  who  had 

*  Du  Cange  Gloss,  voce  Bombarda. 
+  Barbour's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  408,  409 
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been  in  the  Scotch  army,  and  heard  these  crakys 
ot'  war ;  as  he  wrote  his  book  only  about  forty 
years  after  that  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  se- 
veral years  after  this,  when  the  Scots  first  made 
use  of  cannon ;  which  it  is  probable  they  received 
from  France  :  for  a  fleet  consisting  of  five  large 
ships,  loaded  with  men  and  arms,  arrived  in 
Scotland  from  France  in  1339,  which  encou- 
raged the  Scots  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  those 
strong  places  which  the  English  still  possessed  in 
Scotland.  With  the  assistance  of  these  auxilia- 
ries they  took  Perth,  and  then  besieged  the  castle 
of  Stirling ;  and  being  informed  that  an  army 
was  ready  to  march  from  England  to  its  relief, 
they  battered  the  place  with  cannon  and  other 
engines,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitu- 
late.* That  fire-arms  were  used  in  France  at 
that  time,  and  before  it,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of 
war,  in  1338:  "  To  Henry  de  Faumichan, 
"  for  gunpowder  and  other  things  necessary  for 
"  the  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Puii  Guillaume.f" 
Edward  III.  had  cannon  in  his  army  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Cressy,  and  still  more  famous 
siege  of  Calais,  in  13464  By  degrees  the  use 
of  cannon  became  more  and  more  common,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  the  consternation  that  was  at 
first  produced  by  their  explosion  was  very  much 
abated.     This  we  learn  from  the  illustrious  Pe- 

"  Froissart,  1.  1.  c.  74.  -j-  Du  Cange  Gloss,  voce  Bombarda. 

t  J.  Villani,  I.  12.  c.  6C.     Froissart,  1.  1.  c.  144. 
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trarch,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  remedies  of  good 
and  bad  fortune,  which  were  written  in  1358. 
In  one  of  these  dialogues  between  G.  and  R.  is 
the  following  remarkable  passage  :  9  G.  I  have 
f*  cross-bows,  and  other  machines  of  war.  R. 
"  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not  also  some  of 
"  those  instruments  which  discharge  balls  of  me- 
"  tal  with  the  most  tremendous  noise  and  flashes 
"  of  fire.  These  destructive  plagues  were  a  few 
years  ago  very  rare,  and  were  viewed  with  the 
greatest  astonishment  and  admiration;  but 
now  (1358)  they  are  become  as  common  and 
"  familiar  as  any  other  kind  of  arms.  So  quick 
"  and  ingenious  are  the  minds  of  men  in  learn- 
"  ing  the  most  pernicious  arts  !"* 

Canon,  or  as  they  were  called,  bombards,  were  Cannon. 
the  most  ancient  fire-arms.f  The  first  canon 
were  very  clumsy  and  ill  contrived,  wider  at  the 
mouth  than  at  the  chamber,  and  so  like  a  mor- 
tar, that  it  is  probable  the  idea  of  them  was  sug- 
gested by  that  in  which  Schwartz  pounded  his 
materials  when  he  discovered  gun-powder.;  This 
capital  error  in  the  art  of  making  cannon  was 
soon  corrected  ;  but  others  still  remained.  They 
were  all  made  of  iron,  without  any  mixture  of 
other  metals  ;  some  of  them  were  too  long,  and 
others  of  them  too  short.  §  In  a  word,  the  art 
of  making  cannon  was  still  very  imperfect  long 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  period. 

•  Petrarch.  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunes,  Basil,  edit.  p.  84. 

j-  Du  Cange  Gloss,  voce  Bombarda. 

+  P.  Daniel,  torn!  1.  p.  322.  §  Id.  lib.  (5.  cliap.  u. 

u2 
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Made  in        Uoth  gunpowder  and  canon  were  made  in 
EngIand'    England  in  the  fourteenth  century.     This  ap- 
pears from  a  commission  given  to  Thomas  Nor- 
wich by  Richard  II.  1378,  to  buy  two  great 
and  two  small  cannon  in  London,  or  any  other 
place,  and  also  to  buy  certain  quantities  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  charcoal,  for  making  gun- 
powder.*    From  the  same  commission,  as  well 
as  from  other  evidences,  it  appears,  that  can- 
non-balls were  at  first  frequently  made  of  stone ; 
for  the  same  person  is  therein  commanded  to 
purchase  six  hundred  balls  of  stone  for  cannon 
and  for  other  engines.f 
Hand-can.      Besides  great  guns,  which  are  still  named  can- 
non, a  smaller  kind  of  fire-arms,  called  hand- 
cannon,  came  into  use  in  this  period.    They 
were  so  small  and  light,  that  one  of  them  was 
carried  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  a  rest  fix- 
ed in  the  ground.]:     The  four  hundred  cannon, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  with  which  an 
English  army  besieged  St  Malo  in  1378,  must 
have  been  of  this  kind.§ 
Prisoners       It  was  a  happy  circumstance,  that  in  those  tur- 
bulent times  avarice  gave  some  check  to  cruelty, 
and  manypersonswho  might  have  been  killedin 
battle  were  saved  and  taken  prisoners,  for  the 
sake  of  their  ransoms.  These  ransoms  were  com- 
monly as  great  as  the  captives  were  capable  of 
paying ;  and  many  prisoners  were  obliged  to  sa- 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  7.  p.  187- 

f  Id.  ibid,     P.  Daniel,  torn.  1.  lib.  6.  p.  324. 

J  Id  ibid.  p.  321.  §  Froissart,  torn.  2.  p.  34. 
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crifice  their  fortunes  to  regain  their  freedom.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  ransoms  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  Bertrand  du  Guesceline,  constable 
of  France,  who  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1368,  paid  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
franks  of  gold  before  he  could  obtain  his  liberty.* 
By  this  means  war  became  a  very  gainful  trade 
to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  take  many 
or  wealthy  prisoners.     The  famous  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  who  acquired  so  much  fame  and  wealth 
by  war  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  gained  no 
less  than  L.8000  (containing  as  much  silver  as 
L.24,000,  and  equal  in  value  to  L.100,000  of  our 
money  at  present)  by  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
in  one  campaign,  in  1840.f     Prisoners  of  war 
were  so  much  the  property  of  their  captors,  that 
they  sometimes  sold  them,  and  sometimes  left 
them  in  legacies  to  their  friends ;  and  when  they 
did  not  dispose  of  them,  they  descended  to  their 
heirs4      But  to   prevent  dangerous  prisoners 
from  being  too  easily  set  at  liberty,  the  king  had 
a  power  to  demand  them  from  their  captors,  on 
paying  a  competent  sum  for  their  ransom,  or  to 
command  their  captors  not  to  ransom   them 
without  a  royal  licence. § 

*  Froissart,  torn.  2.  p.  332.  f  Rym.  Feuder.  torn.  5.  p.  183. 

+  Id.  ibid.    p.  531,  535. 
§  Id.  ibid.  p.  532.     Pasquicr,  Recherchcs  dc  la  France,  p.  379. 
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SECTION  III. 

History  of  the  fine  and  pleasing  arts  of  Sculpture,  Paint* 
ing,  Poetry >  and  Music,  in  Britain,  from  1216  to  1399. 

Fine  firts      £~*i 

cultivated.  Several  things  contributed  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  present  pe- 
riod. In  particular,  the  manner  of  building  and 
furnishing  churches,  the  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  opulence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  splen- 
dour and  munificence  of  the  greater  barons. 
These  things  furnished  constant  employment, 
and  ample  rewards,  to  the  professors  of  the  pleas- 
ing arts,  and  rendered  a  genius  for  sculpture, 
painting,  poetry,  and  music,  equally  honourable 
and  profitable  to  the  possessor. 

Sculpture.  Many  cathedral,  conventual,  and  other 
churches,  were  built  in  Britain  in  this  period, 
which  were  in  general  magnificent  structures, 
ornamented  on  the  outside  with  statues  of  all 
dimensions,  and  with  various  figures  of  angels, 
saints,  popes,  prelates,  and  monks,  in  basso  and 
alto  relevo.  The  statues  and  sculptures  that 
were  executed  in  France,  have  been  better  pre- 
served than  those  of  Britain;  and  plates  with  de- 
scriptions of  many  of  them,  have  been  published 
by  Father  Montfaucon;  who  declares,  That  the 
sculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century  greatly  ex- 
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celled  their  predecessors  in  several  respects.* 
Besides  those  which  had  been  defaced  by  time 
and  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  many  of  the  sta- 
tues and  sculptures  which  ornamented  the 
churches  of  this  island  were  demolished  by  vio- 
lence at  the  reformation,  or  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  last  century  ;  but  those  few  which  still  re- 
main confirm  the  truth  of  Father  Montfaucon's 
declaration.! 

That  superstitious  veneration  which  was  uni- statue*, 
versally  paid  to  crucifixes,  and  to  the  images  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles  and  other  saints, 
furnished  another  branch  of  business  tothestatu- 
aries  of  this  period  ;  and  they  were  excited,  by 
the  most  ample  rewards,  to  exert  all  their  skill  to 
give  thoseobjects  of  thepeople's  devotion  a  grace- 
ful and  venerable  appearance.  Several  of  the 
clergy,  and  particularly  of  the  monks,  applied 
to  the  pious  work  (as  it  was  then  esteemed)  of 
making  images  for  their  churches,  and  were 
prompted  by  their  religious  zeal,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  both  wealth  and  honour,  to 
render  them  as  attracting  as  possible.  Walter 
de  Colecester,  sacrist  of  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's, 
is  celebrated  by  Matthew  Paris,  his  contempo- 
rary, and  a  monk  of  the  same  abbey,  as  an  ad- 
mirable statuary ;  and  several  of  his  works  are 
described  as  exquisitely  beautiful. { 

•  Montfaucon  Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise,  torn.  1. 
-f   Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  369.  col.  1. 
%  M.  Paris,  Vitae  Abbatium,  p.  8<>,  81. 
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shrinea  The  shrines  of  saints,  with  the  tombs  of  princes, 
prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  af- 
forded further  employment  to  the  statuaries  and 
sculptors  of  this  period  ;  as  they  were  generally 
adorned  with  statues,  and  some  of  them  with  a 
great  number  of  figures.*  Some  of  these  works 
were  probably  executed  by  foreign  artists ;  as, 
particularly,  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  Westminster  abbey,  by  Peter  Cavalini,  a  Ro- 
man sculptor.!  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  have 
sufficient  evidence,  that  this  art  was  cultivated 
with  care  and  success  in  Britain  in  this  period. 
For,  besides  all  the  statues  that  were  used  at 
home,  we  find  that  some,  probably  considerable 
numbers,  were  exported.  Richard  II.  granted 
a  licence  to  Cosmo  Gentiles,  the  pope's  collector 
in  England,  in  1382,  to  export  three  great 
images,  one  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  St  Peter, 
and  one  of  St  Paul,  and  a  small  image  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  without  paying  any  duty  or  cus- 
tom for  them,  which  seems  to  indicate,  that  cer- 
tain customs  were  then  payable  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  commodities.^: 

Painting.  When  sculpture  was  cultivated,  the  kindred  art 
of  painting  could  not  be  neglected.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  the  clearest  proofs  remaining  that 
painting  wascultivatedwith  stillgreater  diligence 

*  See  Brown  Willes  Cathedrals,  Weaver's  Monuments,  &s, 
f  Mr  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  I.  p.  18. 
J  Jlym.  Feed.  t.  7-  p.  357. 
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and  success  than  the  other.*  In  particular,  paint- 
ing appears  to  have  flourished  very  much  in  the 
former  part  of  this  period,  under  the  patronage 
of  Henry  III.  who  was  a  most  munificent  en- 
courager  of  the  fine  arts.f  This  prince  kept 
several  painters  constantly  in  his  service,  as 
William,  a  monk  of  Westminster ;  William,  the 
Florentine ;  and  Mr  Walter,  who  was  probably 
Walter  de  Colecester,  so  much  celebrated  by 
Matt.  Paris  for  his  admirable  genius  for  paint- 
ing as  well  as  sculpture.:}:  By  these  and  others 
many  historical  paintings  were  executed  for  him, 
in  his  several  places  of  Winchester,  Woodstock, 
Westminster,  the  Tower  of  London,  Notting- 
ham, Northampton,  Windsor,  Guildford,  and  Ke- 
nelworth.  One  chamber  in  the  palace  of  Win- 
chester was  painted  green,  with  stars  of  gold  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment^ In  one  room  in  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, and  in  another  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  history  of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into 
the  Holy  Land  was  painted.  \)  These  pictures 
(to  say  nothing  of  many  others)  must  have  con- 
tained a  prodigious  number  of  figures ;  but  with 
what  degree  of  taste  they  were  executed,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  judging.  Though  some 
succeeding  princes  were  not  so  fond  of  paintings 
asHenry  III.  had  been,  the  art  still  continued  to 

*  See  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
from  p.  1.  to  p.  32.  f  Id.  p.  21. 

*  Id.  p.  15,  16.     M.  Taris.  Vita  Abbat. 

5;  Anecdotes,  &c  vol.  1.  p  7  II   Id.  ibid.  p.  11. 
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flourish ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  good 
painters  wanted  neither  patrons  noremployment. 
The  coronation,  wars,  marriages,  and  funeral  of 
Edward  I.  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Litchfield  in  1312, 
by  order  of  Bishop  Langton.*     Friar  Simeon 
saw  a  still  more  curious  picture  in  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  in  1322 ;  which  he  thus  describes : 
"  Near  this  monastery  (of  Westminster)  stands 
"  the  most  famous  royal  palace  of  England,  in 
"  which  is  that  celebrated  chamber,  on  whose 
"  walls  all  the  warlike  histories  of  the  whole 
"  bible  are  painted  with  inexpressible  skill,  and 
"  explained  by  a  regular  and  complete  series  of 
"  texts,  beautifully  written  in  French,  over  each 
"  battle,  to  the  no  small  admiration  of  the  be- 
"  holder,  and  display  of  royal  magnificence."! 
So  intent  was  Edward  III.  upon  finishing  the 
paintings  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace  of  West- 
minster, that  he  granted  a  precept,  dated  18th 
March  1350,  to  Hugh  de  St  Alban,  master  of 
his  painters,  commanding  him  to  impress  all 
the  painters  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to  conduct  them 
to  Westminster,  and  keep  them  in  his  service 
as  long  as  it  should  be  necessary.     Apprehend- 
ing that  all  these  would  not  be  sufficient,  he 
granted  similar  precepts,  of  the  same  date,  to 
John  Athelard  and  Benedict  Nightingale,  to  im- 
press all  the  painters  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 

*  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  2.  p.  -'16.  f   W«  il)iil. 
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Northampton,Oxford,Warwick,Leicester,Cam- 
bridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  for 
the  same  purpose.*  These  paintings  must  have 
been  numerous  and  extensive,  whatever  they 
were  in  other  respects.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
principal  churches  and  chapels  were  not  only 
furnished  with  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
apostles,  and  other  saints,  but  the  walls  of  some 
of  them  were  almost  covered  with  scriptural, 
moral,  and  allegorical  paintings.f  So  great  and 
general  was  the  taste  for  paintings  in  this  period, 
that  not  only  the  walls  of  churches  and  palaces, 
but  even  of  the  bed-chambers  of  private  gentle- 
men, were  ornamented  with  historical  pictures- 
When  Chaucer  was  roused  from  his  famous 
poetical  dream,  he  expresses  his  surprise,  that  all 
the  gay  objects  which  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep 
were  vanished,  and  he  saw  nothing 

Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 
Of  horsmen,  hankes,  and  houndis, 
And  hart  dire  all  full  of  woundis.J 

This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  real  description  of  the 
poet's  bed-chamber.  In  the  same  poem,  Chau- 
cer describes  a  church-window : 

richly  ypeint 


With  lives  of  many  divers  seint. 


"  Ilymeri  Fcrd.  torn.  5.  p.  670. 

f  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  370.  col.  1.      Warton's  History  of 
Poetry,  p.  307.  note  (a.) 
J  Chaucer'i  Works,  by  Urry,  p.  br>~,.  col.  1. 
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And  it  is  well  known,  that  painting  on  glass 
was  much  practised, and  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion, in  the  present  period.*  The  same  may  be 
said  of  another  species  of  painting,  which  was 
called  illuminating.  This  appears  from  many 
manuscripts  beautifully  illuminated,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
libraries,  from  which  several  prints  have  been 
published.f  Nay,  so  fashionable  was  the  study 
of  painting  in  this  period,  that  it  was  esteemed 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young 
gentleman  as  writing.  It  is  said  of  the  squire, 
or  knight's  son,  in  Chaucer, 

—  Songis  he  could  make,  and  well  indite, 

Just,  and  eke  daunce,  and  well  portraieand  write." J 

roetry.  Though  Britain  abounded  as  much  with  poets 
in  the  thirteenth  century  as  in  any  other  period, 
and  though  they  were  as  much  admired  by  their 
contemporaries  as  those  who  flourished  in  bet- 
ter times,  few  or  none  of  them  are  now  famous  : 
their  names  are  generally  forgotten,  and  their 
works  neglected.  This  obscurity  is  perhaps  as 
much  owing  to  the  antiquated  nature  of  the 
languages  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  sung,  as  to  the  mediocrity 
of  their  poetical  talents. 

Metrical        To  say  nothing  of  sonnets,  and  other  short 

chronicles       .  p  .  .1       1  i   • 

and  ro.     pieces  of  poetry,  the  larger  poems  composed  in 


mances. 


*  Chaucer's  Works,  by  Urry,  p.  584.  col.  2. 

+  See  Mr  Strutt,  vol.  2,  3.  %  Chaucer's  Works,  p    2 
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the  thirteenth  century  were  either  metrical  chro- 
nicles or  metrical  romances ;  and  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written  were  either  Latin, 
French,  or  English  ;  which  last  is  now  become 
almost  as  unintelligible  to  a  mere  English  reader 
as  the  two  former. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  was  a  monk  in  the  Robert  of 
abbey  of  Gloucester,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  Gloucester- 
of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  composed  a  ryhm- 
ing  chronicle  of  England,  from  Brutus  to  Ed- 
ward I.  which  hath  been  printed.*  Our  author, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  but  an  indifferent  poet, 
and  a  worse  historian,  having  adopted  the  ab- 
surdest  fables  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and 
clothed  them  in  tiresome  inani mated  rhymes. 
His  language  was  the  vulgar  English  of  the  age 
in  which  he  wrote,  is  full  of  Saxonisms,  and 
hardly  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing fabulous  account  of  the  transportation  of 
Stonehinge  from  Africa  to  Ireland  by  giants,  and 
from  thence  to  Salisbury  plain  by  Merlin,  will 
justify  the  above  strictures,  and  be  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  this  work.  King  Arthur  having 
consulted  Merlin  about  erecting  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  Britons  who  had  been  treacher- 
ously slain  by  the  Saxons  near  Amesbury,  the 
magician  replied, 

Sire  kyng,  quoth  Merlin,  tho'  gif  thou  wolt  here  caste 
In  the  honour  of  men,  a  worke  that  ever  schal  ylaste, 


See  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  2  vol.  Oxon.  1724. 
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To  the  hull  of  Kilar  semi  into  Yrlonde, 

Aftur  the  noble  stones  that  ther  habbet  lange  ystonde, 

That  was  the  tricke  of  giandes,  for  a  quoynte  work  there  is 

Of  stones  all  wyth  art  ymad  in  the  world  such  non  ys. 

Ne  ther  nys  nothing  that  me  scholde  myd  strenghe  adoune  cast. 

Stode  heo  here,  as  heo  doth  there  ever  a  wolde  last. 

The  kyng  Somedele  to  lyght,  though  he  herde  this  tale, 

How  mygte,  he  scyde,  such  stones,  so  grete  and  so  fale, 

Be  ybrogt  of  so  fer  lond  ?     And  get  mist  of  were, 

Me  wolde  wene,  that  in  this  londe  no  ston  to  monke  nere. 

Syre  king,  quoth  Merlyn,  ne  make  noght  an  ydel  such  lyghyng. 

For  yt  nys  an  ydel  noght  that  ich  tell  this  tythyng. 

For  in  the  farreste  stude  of  Affric  giands  while  sette 

Thike  stones  for  medycyne,  and  in  Yrlonde  him  sette, 

While  heo  wonenden  in  Yrlonde  to  make  here  bathes  there, 

Their  undir  for  to  bathi  wen  thic  syk  were. 

For  heo  wuld  the  stones  wasch,  and  ther  enne  bath  ywis. 

For  ys  no  stone  ther  among  that  of  grete  vertu  nys. 

The  kyng  and  ys  conseil  radde  the  stones  for  to  sette, 

And  wyth  gret  power  of  batail,  gif  any  mon  him  lette. 

Uter  the  kynge's  brother,  that  Ambrose  hett  also, 

In  another  name,  ychose  was  thereto, 

And  fifteene  thousant  men  this  dede  for  to  do ; 

And  Merlyn  for  his  qointise  thider  went  also. 

******* 

Ye  young  men,  quoth  Merlyn,  cuteth  now  your  mygte 

How  ye  mow  this  stones  best  to  the  schip  dygte. 

Hea  stode  and  bithgote  him  best,  and  cables  fette  ynowe, 

And  laddres  and  leveres,  and  fast  schow  and  drowe. 

Ac  heo  ne  migte  come  for  nothing  to  end  myd  here  wille. 

Merlyn  say  this,  and  low,  and  bad  him  stonde  stille. 

He  sette  hys  gynnes,  as  he  wold,  and  ys  quoyntise  dude  stille. 

And  the  folk  myd  tho  stones  ho  dude  all  here  wilie ; 

And  lette  him  to  schippes  brynge,  and  so  into  this  londe, 

Ac  ther  was  some  enchantry  there  to  ich  understonde." 


*  Robert  of  Gloucester,  v.  1.  p.  145 — 148. 
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Peter  Langtoft,  a  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Langtoft 

n  '    1         1  1  anU  ^e 

Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  flourished  at  the  same  Brunne. 
time  with  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  England  from  Cadwallader  to  Ed- 
ward I.  in  French  verse.  This  work  was  pro- 
perly a  continuation  of  an  ancient  metrical  chro- 
nicle in  the  same  language:  the  first  part  of 
which  had  been  composed  by  one  Eustace,  in 
1155,  and  the  second  part  by  Robert  Wace, 
canon  of  Bayeux,  in  1160.*  All  the  three 
parts  of  this  chronicle  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse  by  Robert  Manning,  who  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  from 
the  monastery  of  Brunne  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
which  he  was  a  monk.  He  acquaints  us  with 
the  motives  which  engaged  him  to  make  this 
translation,  in  his  prologue  to  the  first  and  second 
parts,  and  of  the  contents  of  these  two  parts : 

LordyngB  that  be  now  here, 

If  ye  wille  listene  and  lere, 

All  the  story  of  Inglande, 

As  Robert  Manning  wrytten  it  fand, 

And  on  Englysch  has  it  schewed, 

Nor  for  the  lered,  but  for  the  lewed. 

And  it  is  wisdom  forto  wytten, 

The  state  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wrytten, 

What  manere  of  folk  first  it  wan, 

And  of  what  kynde  it  first  began. 

And  guide  it  is  for  many  things, 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 


•  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  v.  1.  p.  C2,  63 
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Whilk  were  folies,  and  whilk  were  wyse, 

And  whilk  of  them  couth  most  quantyse, 

And  whilk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  right, 

And  whilk  mayntined  pes  and  fyght. 

Of  thare  dedis  fall  be  mi  sawe, 

In  what  tmye,  and  of  what  law, 

I  sholl  you  from  gre  to  gre. 

Sen  the  tyme  fir  Noe ; 

From  Noe  unto  /Eneas,  ' 

And  what  betwixt  tham  was, 

And  fro  /Eneas  till  Brutus  tyme, 

That  kynde  he  tells  in  this  ryme. 

Fro  Brutus  to  Cadweladres, 

The  las  Briton  that  this  lande  teas.* 

In  his  prologue  to  the  third  part,  he  gives  the 
following  short  account  of  its  original  author: 

Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chanon 
Schaven  in  the  house  of  Bridlyngton 
On  Frankis  style  this  storie  he  wrote 
Of  Inglis  kinges,  &c. 

Robert  de  Brunne's  translation  of  Langtoft's 
part  of  this  chronicle  hath  been  printed ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  swell  this  section 
with  any  specimen  from  that  part.f 
catalogues  Metrical  romances,  celebrating  the  wonderful 
achievementsof  valiant  and  gentle  knights,  were 
the  most  frequent  and  favourite  productions  of 
the  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Incredible 
numbers  of  these  romances  were  composed  in 

"  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  C4,  C5. 

f  See  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  illustrated  and  improved  by  Robert 
of  Brunne,  2  vols.  Oxon.  1725. 
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France  and  England  in  that  period ;  and  hear, 
ing  them  repeated  or  sung  to  the  music  of  the 
harp,  in  the  halls  of  palaces  and  castles,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  following  catalogues  of  a  few 
of  these  romances  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  their  numbers,  their  heroes,  and  their  sub- 
jects : 

Many  Romayns  men  make  new, 

Of  good  knyghtes  and  of  trewe  : 

Of  their  dedes  men  make  romauns, 

Both  in  England  and  in  Fraunce. 

Of  Rowland  and  of  Oly  vere, 

And  of  everie  Dosepere, 

Of  Alysaundre  and  Charlemayne, 

Of  Kyng  Arthur  and  of  Gawayre : 

How  they  were  knyghtes  good  and  courtoys, 

Of  Turpen  and  of  Oger  the  Danios  ; 

Of  Troye  men  rede  in  ryme, 

Of  Hector  and  of  Achilles, 

What  folk  they  slew  in  pres,  &c." 

Another : 

Herkene  now  how  my  tale  gothe  : 
Though  I  swere  to  you  no  othe, 
I  wyll  you  rede  romaynes  none, 
Ne  of  Partenape,  ne  of  Ypomedon, 
Ne  of  Alesaunder,  ne  of  Charlemayne, 
Ne  of  Arthur,  ne  of  Gawayne, 
Ne  of  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Ne  of  Bevis,  ne  of  Guy,  of  Sydrake, 
Ne  of  Ury,  ne  of  Octavion, 
Ne  of  Hector  the  strong  man, 


■  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  122. 
VOL.  VTII.  X 
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Nc  of  Jason,  neither  of  Achilles, 

P{p  of  Eneas,  neither  of  Hercules,  &c." 


Another : 

— —  Men  that  rornaunces  rede, 
Of  Bcvys,  Gy,  and  Oawayne, 
Of  kyng  Richard,  and  Owayne, 
Of  Tristram  and  Percyvale, 
Of  Rowland  ris,  and  Aglavaule, 
Of  Archeroun,  and  of  Octavian, 
Of  Charles,  and  of  Cassibedlan, 
Of  Keveloke,  Horn,  and  of  Wade, 
In  rornaunces  that  of  him  bi  made, 
That  gestours  dos  of  him  gestes, 
At  mangeres,  and  at  great  festes,  &C.-J- 

Another : 

Men  lykyn  gestus  for  to  here 

And  romans  radc  in  diverse  manere 

Of  Alexander  the  conquerour, 

Of  Julius  Csesar  the  emperour, 

Of  Greece  and  Troy  the  strong  6tryf, 

Ther  many  a  man  lost  his  lyf : 

Of  Brut  that  baron  bold  of  hand 

The  first  conqueror  of  England, 

Of  kyng  Arthur  that  was  so  ryche, 

Was  none  in  his  tyme  so  clyche, 

Of  wonders  that  among  his  knyghts  felle, 

And  Aunty rs  didyn,  as  men  her  telle, 

As  Gawayne  and  other  full  Abylle, 

Which  that  kept  the  round  tabyll, 

How  king  Charles  and  Rowland  faught 

With  Sarazins,  nold  thei  be  caught : 

Of  Trytram  and  Ysoude  the  swete 

How  thei  with  love  first  gan  mete. 


*  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  123. 
t  Id.  ibid.  p.  119.  note  (y). 
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Of  kyng  John  and  of  Isinbiae 

Of  Ydoyne  and  Ainadas 

Stories  of  divers  thynges 

Of  princes,  prelates,  and  kynges, 

Many  songs  of  clivers  ryme 

As  English,  French,  and  Latyne.* 

The  authors  of  these  metrical  romances  paid  Contradict- 
very  little  regard  to  the  true  history  of  their  re-  €t0T™e 
spective  heroes,  but  boldly  contradicted  the  best 
known  and  best  established  facts.  Nothing,  for 
example,  was  better  known  in  the  13  th  cent, 
when  the  romance  of  our  King  Richard  I.  was 
written, than  that  he  was  the  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
his  queen  Eleanor  of  Provence.  But  this  plain 
story  did  not.please  the  author  of  that  romance, 
who  opens  his  poem  with  the  following  fiction : 
Henry  II.  having,  by  the  advice  of  his  barons, 
resolved  to  marry,  sends  messengers  into  many 
different  countries,  with  directions  that — 

The  fayrest  woman  that  was  on  lyve 
They  should  bring  him  to  wyve. 

These  messengers  accidentally  met  at  sea  with  a 
most  splendid  ship, 

Such  ne  saw  they  never  none, 
For  it  was  so  gay  begone, 
Every  nayle  with  gold  ygrave, 
Of  pure  gold  was  his  skalve, 


"  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  123.  See  a  catalogue  of  these  an- 
cient  metrical  romances  in  Dr  Percy's  ingenious  essay  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

x  2 
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Her  mast  was  of  ivory, 
Of  samyte  her  saylc  wytly, 
Her  ropes  all  of  white  sylk, 
As  whyte  as  ever  was  ony  mylke. 
The  noble  ship  was  without 
With  clothes  of  gold  spread  about, 
And  her  loft  and  her  wyndlace 
All  of  gold  depaynted  was. 

Being  courteously  invited,  they  went  on  board 
this  ship,  where  they  found  Carbarryne  King  of 
Antioch,  with  his  daughter,  a  princess  of  the 
most  exquisite  beauty,  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  knights  and  ladies.  The  king  re- 
ceived them  with  great  politeness,  and  enter- 
tained them  with  a  sumptuous  feast. 

Whan  thei  had  done  their  mete 
Of  adventures  thei  begyn  to  speke, 
The  kyng  them  told  in  his  reason, 
How  it  cam  him  in  a  vysyon, 
In  his  lond  that  he  came  fro 
Into  Engelond  for  to  go, 
And  his  daughter  that  was  him  dire, 
For  to  winde  with  him  in  fire, 
And  in  this  manner  we  be  dight 
Unto  your  londe  to  winde  ryght. 

The  messengers  then  acquainted  the  king  and 
the  princess  with  the  commission  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  master  the  king  of  England, 
and  assured  them,— 


Further  we  will  seek  nought, 
To  my  lorde  she  shall  he  brought. 
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Accordingly  the  king  and  princess,  with  am- 
bassadors, arrived  safe  in  England,  the  princess 
is  married  to  Henry  II.  and  the  lion-hearted 
Richard,  the  hero  of  the  romance,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fruit  of  that  marriage.* 

The  metrical  romances  of  this  period  contain  Robert 
descriptions  of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  their  ang  an  c 
knightly  heroes,  and  abound  with  the  Gothic 
machinery  of  dragons,  giants,  elves,  fairies,  en- 
chanters, &c.  But  for  a  more  perfect  account  of 
these  curious  performances  than  can  be  admitted 
into  general  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
very  instructive  and  entertaining  works  quoted 
below.f 

The  same  taste  for  composing,  reading,  and  Alliterative 
hearing  metrical  romances  of  chivalry  prevailed  poe  ry" 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  especially  in  the  reign 
of  that  gallant  magnificent  monarch  Edward  III. 
About  the  middle  of  that  century  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive,  or  at  least  to  imitate  the 
alliterative  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  without 
rhyme,  by  Robert  Langlande,  a  secular  priest  of 
Oxford,  in  his  famous  allegorical  satire  against 
persons  of  all  professions,  called  The  Vision  of 
Pierce  Ptewman.    This  poem  abounds  with  the 
boldest  personifications,  the  keenest  satire,  the 
most  expressive  descriptions,  and  themost  singu- 
lar versification ;  of  all  which  the  four  following 

•  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  p.  151,  &c. 

t  History  of  English  Poetry,  by  MrWarton  vol.  1.  sect  5.    Dr  Percy's 
Reliqucs  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  3 
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lines,  representing  the  manner  in  which  hunger 
treated  a  reduced  spendthrift,  must  suffice  as  a 
specimen : 

Hunger  in  hast  tho'  hint  Wastour  by  the  maw, 

And  wrong  him  so  by  the  wombe  that  both  his  eies  watered. 

He  buffeted  the  Briton  about  the  chekes 

That  he  looked  lyke  a  lanterne  al  his  life  after." 

About  1390,  another  poem  in  the  same  kind  of 
versification  was  composed,  called  Pierce  the 
Plowman's  Crede.  It  is  a  severe  satire  on  the 
four  orders  of  mendicant  friars ;  and  the  follow- 
ing description  of  an  overgrown  Franciscan  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  poem : 

I  fond  in  a  freture  a  frere  on  a  benche, 

A  great  chorl  and  a  grym,  growen  as  a  tonne1, 

With  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  full  bleddre 

Blowen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagge  honged 

On  bothen  his  chekes  and  his  chyn,  with  a  choll  lollede 

So  great  a  gosey,  growen  all  of  grece, 

That  all  wagged  his  flesh  as  a  quick  mire.-}- 

John  Bar.  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  Scotland,  or  even  of 
Britain,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  appears 
from  his  metrical  history  of  the  life  and  acts  of 
Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  work 
of  considerable  merit,  for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  composed.  Though  the  archdeacon  styled 
his  poem  a  Romans,  he  did  not  mean  that  it  con- 
sisted of  fabulous  adventures ;  for  he  intended  it 

•  Walton's  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  282.  f  I«-  ibid.  p.  305. 
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to  be  (as  for  the  most  part  it  is)  a  true  history  of 
the  great  actions  of  his  hero : 


Stories  to  read  are  delectable, 
Suppose  that  they  be  nought  but  fable  : 
Then  should  stories  that  soothfast  were, 
If  they  are  raid  in  good  manner, 
Have  double  pleasance  in  hearing. 
The  first  pleasance  is  the  carping, 
And  the  other  the  soothfastness, 
That  shews  the  thing  right  as  it  was. 
And  soothfast  things  that  are  likand, 
To  mens  hearing  are  most  pleasand  : 
Therefore  I  would  fain  set  my  will, 
If  my  wit  might  suffice  theretil, 
To  put  in  writ  a  soothfast  story, 
That  it  last  ay  forth  in  memory.* 

The  versification  of  this  poem  is,  in  general, 
correct  and  smooth,  and  the  sentiments  just 
and  noble.  Of  this' it  would  be  easy  to  produce 
many  proofs,  of  which  the  following  high  en- 
comium on  freedom  or  liberty  is  one : 

Ah  freedom  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking ; 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives  ; 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  ease, 
Nor  nought  else  that  may  it  please, 
If  freedom  fail. -J- 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Barbour  was  a 
Scotsman,  his  language  is  rather  more  intelligible 
to  a  modern  English  reader  than  that  of  any  other 

*  Barbour,  p.  1.  $  Id.  p.  8. 
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poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  great  con- 
temporary Chaucer  himself  not  excepted. 
Chaucer         At  the  same  time  flourished  the  two  princes 

and  Gower.  m  r 

of  ancient  English  poets,  the  great  improvers  of 
their  art,  and  polishers  of  the  language  of  their 
country,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower, 
whose  personal  histories  have  been  briefly  re- 
lated.* The  shortest  analysis  that  could  be  giv- 
en of  the  numerous  works  of  these  venerable 
bards  would  swell  this  section  far  beyond  its 
due  proportion ;  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the 
reader  will  be  satisfied  with  the  following  char- 
ters of  their  poetical  talents,  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  intelligent  cri- 
tics of  the  present  age,  who  appears  to  have 
studied  their  works  with  great  attention. 
Their  cha-     «  Enough  hath  been  said  to  prove,  that  in  ele- 

racters  as  .  +'•        / 

poets.  "  vation  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  perspi- 
"  cuity  of  versification,  Chaucer  surpasses  his  pre- 
"  decessors  in  an  infinite  proportion :  that  his 
"  genius  was  universal,  and  adapted  to  themes  of 
"  unbounded  variety;  that  his  merit  was  not  less 
"  in  painting  familiarmannerswith  humour  and 
"  propriety,  than  in  moving  the  passions,  and  in 
"  representing  the  beautiful  or  the  grand  objects 
"  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimity.  In  a  word 
"  that  heappearedwith  all  the  lustre  and  dignity 
"  of  a  true  poet,  in  an  age  which  compelled  him 
u  to  struggle  with  a  barbarous  language  and  a 
M  national  want  of  taste,  and  when  to  write  ver- 

•  See  p.  244—249. 
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"  ses  at  all  was  considered  as  a  singular  qualifi- 
"  cation.* 

"  If  Chaucer  had  not  existed,  the  compositions 
"  of  John  Gower,  the  next  poet  in  succession, 
"  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  the 
"  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  from 
"  the  imputation  of  barbarism.  His  education 
"  was  liberal  and  uncircum scribed,  his  course  of 
"  reading  extensive,  and  he  tempered  his  severer 
"  studies  with  a  knowledge  of  life.  By  a  critical 
"  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  he  endea- 
"  voured  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  esta- 
"  blish  an  English  style."! 

The  history  of  dramatic  poetry  affords  few 
authentic  materials  in  the  present  period,  and 
will  be  introduced  with  greater  advantage  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  this  work. 

Music  and  poetry  were  more  intimately  united  History of 

*■  »  J  music. 

in  the  middle  ages  than  they  are  at  present.  Many 
musicians  were  then  poets,  and  sung  verses  com- 
posed by  themselves,  and  by  others  of  their  pro- 
fession, to  the  music  of  their  instruments.  The 
secular  musicians  of  those  times  were  called 
minstrels,  and  formed  a  very  nu  merous  fraternity, 
possessed  many  privileges,  and  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  persons  of  all  ranks.  They  wore  a  par- 
ticular dress,  and  certain  ornaments  which  pro- 
cured them  immediate  access  to  the  greatest  per- 
sonages on  the  most  solemn  occasions.    Of  this 

•  Mr  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  457- 
t  Id.  vol.  2.  p.  1. 
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the  following  remarkable  and  well-attested  fact  is 
a  sufficient  proof: "  When  Edward  II.  this  year 
"  (1316.)  solemnized  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
"  sat  at  table  in  royal  state  in  the  great  hall  of 
"  Westminster,  attended  by  the  peers  of  the 
"  realm,  a  certain  woman,  dressed  in  the  habit  of 
"  a  minstrel,  riding  on  a  great  horse,  trapped  in 
"  the  minstrel  fashion,  entered  the  hall,  and  go- 
"  ing  round  the  several  tables,  acting  the  part  of 
"  a  minstrel,  at  length  mounted  the  steps  to  the 
*'  royal  table,  on  which  she  deposited  a  letter. 
"  Having  done  this,  she  turned  her  horse,  and 
"  saluting  all  the  company  she  departed."  When7 
the  letter  was  read,  it  was  found  to  contain  some 
severe  animadversions  on  the  king's  conduct,  at 
which  he  was  much  offended.  The  door-keepers 
being  called,  and  threatened  for  admitting  such  a 
woman,  readily  replied,  "  That  it  never  was  the 
"  custom  of  the  king's  palace  to  deny  admission 
"  to  minstrels,  especially  on  such  high  solemni- 
"  ties  and  feast  days."* 
Musical  in.     Though  the  harp  still  continued  to  be  the  chief 

strumentg.  °    .       .         * 

and  favourite  instrument  of  the  minstrels  of  this 
period,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  knew 
and  used  a  variety  of  other  instruments;  of  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  name  a  few.  The 
band  of  musicians  in  the  household  of  Edw.  III. 
consisted  of  five  trumpeters,  one  cyteler,  five 

•  T.  Walsing.  Hist.  Ang.  an.  1316.  p.  309.  Trokelowe,  edit  a  T. 
Hearnc,  p.  39.  See  Dr  Percy's  excellent  essay  on  the  Ancient  English 
Minstrels,  prefixed  to  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  1. 
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pipers,  one  tabret,  one  maber,  two  clarions,  one 
fidler,  three  wayghts  or  hautbois.*  In  a  work 
translated  into  English  in  this  period,  the  fol- 
lowing musical  instruments  are  mentioned  and 
described ;  the  organ,  the  harp,  the  sawtry,  the 
lyre,  the  cymbal,  the  sistrum,  the  trumpet,  the 
flute,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  nakyre,  the  drum, 
and  several  others.f  Among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Chaucer's  Parish  Clerk,  we  are  told, 

In  twenty  manir  couth  he  trip  and  dance, 
After  the  scole  of  Oxenford  tho 
And  with  his  legges  casten  to  and  fro, 
And  playin  6onge8  on  a  small  ribible, 
Thereto  he  song  sometime  a  loud  quenible  : 
And  as  well  couth  he  play  on  a  giterne.:}: 

Chaucer's  Miller  was  also  a  musician ;  but  on  a 
more  vulgar  instrument : 

A  bagge  pipe  well  couth  he  blow  and  sowne, 
And  therewithal  brought  he  us  out  of  towne.§ 

In  one  of  Gower's  poems  are  the  following 
verses : 

He  taught  hir,  till  she  was  certyne, 

Of  harpe,  citole,  and  of  riote, 

With  many  a  tewne  and  many  a  note.|| 

Matthew  Paris  mentions  musical  instruments 
called  burdons,  which  were  used  in  the  church 


"  Sir  John  Hawkins'  History  of  Music,  vol.  2.  p.  107. 

+  Id.  ibid.  p.  281,  &c.  X  Chaucer,  p.  26.        §  Id.  p.  5. 

||  Confessio  Amantis,  fol.  178. 
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of  St  Alban's  and  probably  in  other  churches.* 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  this  catalogue 
more  complete. 
Music  To   what  degree  of  perfection  music  was 

brought  by  the  secular  minstrels  of  this  period,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  judging.f  But  we  have 
the  fullest  proof  that  it  was  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  those  who  heard  it,  and  that  it  gave  great  de- 
light to  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  those  times. 
Robert  de  Brunne  hath  preserved  the  following 
anecdote,  to  this  purpose,  of  the  learned  and 
pious  Bishop  Grosteste  or  Greathead  of  Lincoln : 

He  loved  moche  to  hear  the  harpe, 
For  man's  wille  itmakyth  sharpe. 
Next  hys  chamber,  beside  his  study, 
Hys  harper's  chamber  was  fast  the  by, 
Many  tymes,  by  nightes,  and  dayes, 
He  had  solace  of  notes  and  laycs.J 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  kings,  princes,  pre- 
lates, and  barons,  would  have  conspired  to  load 
those  minstrels  with  honours  and  rewards,  if 
they  had  not  taken  much  pleasure  in  the  tune- 
ful strains. 
church  Sacred  music  was  now  cultivated  with  as  much 
ardourby  the  clergy  as  secular  music  by  the  min- 
strels. The  church  had  been  long  gradually  de- 
parting from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
christian  worship ;  and  after  the  introduction  of 

■  M.  Paris  Vita  Abbatum,  p.  91. 
•f  See  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  2.  chap.  8. 
X  Warton.  Hist,  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  61. 
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organs  into  churches,  so  many  of  the  public  offices 
were  sung  to  the  sound  of  those  noble  instruments, 
that  the  study  of  music  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  all  who  were  to  bear  any  part  in  the  cele- 
bration of  these  offices.  Music  was  accordingly 
taught  and  studied  in  all  colleges,  cathedrasl, 
convents,  and  capital  churches ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  late  writer  who  hath  made  the  most 
laborious  researches  into  the  history  of  music, 
"  that  the  clergy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
"  by  much  the  most  able  proficients,  as  well  in 
"  instrumental  as  vocal  music."*  The  truth  is, 
that  in  great  churches  some  of  the  public  offices 
were  considered  as  musical  exhibitions,  and  fre- 
quented for  amusement  rather  than  devotion. 
To  the  various  diversions  of  hunting,  hawking, 
feasting,  dancing,  which  a  king  proposed  to  his 
daughter  to  divert  her  melancholy,  he  added : 

Then  shall  he  go  to  your  even  song, 
With  tenoures  and  trebles  among, 
Youi  quire  nor  organ  songe  shall  want, 
With  country  note  and  discaunt, 
The  other  halfe  on  orgayns  playing, 
With  yong  chyldren  ful  fayn  singyng.-f 

Chaucer's  Nun  and  Friar  were  both  proficients 
in  music.     Of  the  former  it  is  said, 

Full  wele  she  song  tho  the  service  divine. 

"  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  2.  p.  43. 
f  Warton,  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  179- 
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Of  the  latter,  that 

,  ■       certainly  he  had  a  merry  note, 
Wclc  couth  he  6ing  and  playin  on  a  rote. 


Musical  Though  Guide-  Aretini's  invention  of  the  mu~ 
or  measurl  sical  scale  already  mentioned,  was  very  valuable, 
venS!' m  ^  was  imperfect,  because  it  had  no  marks  to  de- 
note the  different  lengths  of  sounds.*  This 
imperfection  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  in- 
vention of  several  characters  for  representing  the 
various  lengths  of  musical  sounds ;  and  music 
delineated  by  these  characters,  was  called  cantus 
mensurabilisyor  measured  song.  But  when  or  by 
whom  this  great  improvement  of  delineating 
measured  music  was  invented  is  not  agreed; 
some  ascribing  it  to  Franco,  a  scholastic  of  Liege, 
who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  others  to  John  de  Muris,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century .f  This  invention,  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  it,  was  much  admired ; 
many  treatises  were  written  to  explain,  improve, 
and  recommend  it,  and  it  certainly  contributed 
not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  communication 
and  preservation  of  musical  knowledge.^ 

"  See  vol.  6.  p.  248.  f  Sir  John  Hawkins,  vol.  2.  p.  15,  &c. 

.t  Id.  ibid.  p.  154. 
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HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE,  COIN,  AND  SHIPPING,  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  IN  1216, 
TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  IN  1399. 

Commerce  hath  contributed  so  much  to  the  commerce 
prosperity,  power,  and  wealth  of  Britain,  that"]^** 
it  is  well  intitled  to  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  history. 
place  in  its  history,  in  every  period ;  and  as  coin 
and  shipping  are  the  two  chief  instruments  of 
commerce,  they  also  merit  a  share  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Britain,  and  parti-  internal 
cularly  of  England,  was  unquestionably  an  object r 
of  great  importance  in  the  present  period ;  but 


commerce. 
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it  doth  not  seem  to  have  been  managed  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this, 
that  the  prices  of  the  most  valuable  and  neces- 
sary commodities  were  sometimes  more  than 
double  in  some  places  to  what  they  were  in 
others.  We  are  informed  for  example,  by  a 
contemporary  author,  that  in  1258,  a  quarter 
of  wheat  cost  twenty  shillings  at  Northampton, 
when  it  was  sold  for  eight  shillings  and  sixpence 
at  Dunstaple.*  This  could  not  have  happened 
if  intelligence  had  been  regular,  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  safe  and  easy. 
Loaded  Internal  trade,  was  loaded  at  this  time,  with  a 
StaT^"  great  number  of  petty  taxes  and  impositions,  as 
Posts-  lastage,  paiage,  passage,  pontage,  stallage,  and 
several  others,  whose  names  are  now  become  un- 
intelligible.! These  taxes,  or  some  of  them, 
were  demanded  by  every  town,  and  by  every 
baron  through  whose  boundaries  traders  con- 
veyed their  goods,  and  at  every  place  where 
they  expose  them  to  sale. 
Transacted  The  greatest  part  of  the  domestic  trade  of  Bri- 
in  fairs.  tam  was  st^j  transacted  in  fairs.  Some  of  these 
fairs  were  of  long  duration,  frequented  by  prodi- 
gious multitudes  of  people  from  different  coun- 
tries, and  stored  with  commodities  of  all  kinds. 
The  fair  of  St  Giles'shill,  near  Winch  ester,  conti- 
nued sixteen  day  s,  during  which  all  trade  was  pro- 
hibited in  Winchester,  Southampton,  and  every 

"  Annal.  Dunstap.  an.  1258. 

$  Anderson's  Hist.  Commerce,  vol.  1.  p.  110. 
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place  within  seven  miles  of  the  fair,  which  very 
much  resembled  a  great  city,  laid  out  into  many 
regular  streets  of  tents,  inhabited  by  foreign  and 
domestic  traders,  who  exposed  their  various  com- 
modities to  sale.*  To  such  fairs  our  kings,  pre- 
lates, and  great  barons,  sent  their  agents,  and 
others  went  in  person,  to  purchase  jewels,  plate, 
cloths,  furniture,  liquors,  spices,  horses,  cattle, 
corn,  and  provisions  of  various  kinds,  and,  in  a 
word,  every  thing  they  needed,  men  and  women 
not  excepted.  For  we  are  assured,  by  a  contem- 
porary writer  of  undoubted  credit,  that  men  and 
women  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in  the  fairs  of 
England,  like  beasts,  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourteenth  century .f 

The  foreign  trade  of  England,  in  the  present  Foreign 
period,  was  more  considerable  and  extensive' 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  This  will  appear 
from  the  following  very  brief  review  of  the  se- 
veral countries  with  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  commercial  intercourse,  and  of  the  se- 
veral sovereigns  and  states  with  whom  the 
kings  of  England  had  commercial  treaties.  For 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  a  trade  exist- 
ed when  it  was  regulated  by  treaties. 

Genoa,  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  some  other  with  Italy, 
free  cities  of  Italy,  were  at  this  time  the  chief 
seats  of  trade  in  Europe :  and  their  merchants 
furnished  their  own  and  other  countries  with  the 

"  Wharton's  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  279.  note//. 
+  Bartholcnieus  cte  Proprietatibus   Rerum,  apud  Sir  Jolin   Hawkins's 
History  of  Music,  vol.  2.   p.  12G. 
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silks,  spices,  and  other  precious  commodities  of 
the  East.  There  is  the  fullest  evidence,  that  all 
these  cities  now  carried  on  a  trade  with  England, 
and  some  of  them  with  Scotland.  In  a  letter 
from  Edward  II.  dated  July  18,  1316,  to  the 
state  of  Genoa,  he  expostulates  with  them  for 
permitting  some  of  their  citizens  to  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  traitor  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland ;  and  in  order  to  engage  them 
to  prohibit  that  trade,  he  puts  them  in  mind 
that  a  very  ancient  and  friendly  intercourse  had 
subsisted  between  their  states  and  his  ancestors, 
kings  of  England,  and  their  subjects .*  Several 
commercial  treaties  were  concluded  between 
Edward  III.  and  the  Genoese.f  The  trade  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  English  was  very 
considerable,  as  appears  from  the  following  inci- 
dent. A  quarrel  happened  between  the  crews 
of  five  Venetian  ships  lying  at  Southampton, 
and  the  people  of  that  town,  in  which  several 
persons  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Edward  II. 
dreading  that  this  might  deter  the  Venetians 
from  continuing  their  trade  with  England,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  granting  a  full  pardon  to  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  that  unhappy  quar- 
rel, and  promising  the  most  perfect  security  and 
friendly  treatment  to  all  Venetian  merchants 
and  mariners  who  should  come  into  England.}: 
The  commercial  compacts  of  the  kings  ofEng- 

•  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  3.  p.  565.  t  Id-  tom-  5-  P-  *69-  703> 

J  Id.  tom.  3.  p.  1011. 
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land  with  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  are 
sufficient  evidences  of  their  mutual  trade  * 

The  merchants  of  Majorca,  Sicily,  and  some  Meaner- 

.  •  anean 

other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  carried  on  a  islands. 
trade  with  England  in  this  period.  Edward  II. 
who  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  commerce 
of  his  subjects,  made  a  commercial  compact  with 
the  ambassadors  of  Sancho  king  of  Majorca, 
in  1323.f 

Several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  Spahr 
between  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain  at  this 
time ;  and,  like  many  other  treaties,  were  often 
violated  by  mutual  captures  of  each  other's 
ships ;  which  produced  mutual  complaints  and 
new  treaties.  In  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  con- 
cluded between  Edward  III.  and  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  sea-ports  of  Castile  and  Biscay, 
in  1351,  the  most  perfect  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade  is  stipulated ;  after  which  the  following 
remarkable  article  is  added :  "  Item  the  fishers 
"  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Castile  and 
"  Biscay  may  come  and  fish  freely  and  safely  in 
"  the  harbours  of  England,  and  in  all  other 
"  places  where  they  please,  paying  the  king 
"  his  duties  and  customs."^: 

A  trade  was  carried  on  between  England  and  Portugal. 
Portugal  in  this  period,  to  their  mutual  satisfac- 
tion and  advantage,  till  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
Spaniards  or  Castilans;  who  carryingPortugue.se 

•  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  2.  p.  053.  torn.  5.  p.  734. 

f  Id.  torn.  3.  p.  102tt.  t  I  J-  tom-  5.  p.  719- 
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colour?,   took  and  plundered  several  English 
ships ;  and  the  English,  before  they  discovered 
the  deceit,  made  reprisals  upon  the  Portuguese. 
But  as  soon  as  the  imposition  was  found  out, 
the  two  nations  returned  to  their  former  friend- 
ly intercourse ;  which  was  confirmed  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  in  1308  * 
English        The  commerce  of  the  English  with  their  own 
r^nce.  French  provinces  of  Aquitane  and  Gascony, 
was  very  considerable.    Of  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  two  hundred  merchant-ships  from 
England  were  sometimes  seen  together  in  the 
harbour  of  Bourdeaux.f 
France.        The  trade  between  the  English  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  France,  in  this  period,  was 
not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.    This 
was  owing  to  various  causes.     Several  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  France  were  then  in  the 
possession  of  other  powers ;  the  French  were 
not  much  addicted  to  commerce ;  and  the  most 
violent  national  animosities,  and  very  frequent 
wars,  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.    Their 
commercial  intercourse  was  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  was  never  mentioned  in  any  of  their 
treaties.     Even  in  the  famous  treaty  of  peace 
at  Bretigny,   in   1360,  commonly   called  the 
great  peace,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  word 
concerning  trade.t  There  is,  however,  sufficient 
evidence  that  some  trade  was  carried  on  between 

•  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.  107.  f  Barn's  Hist.  Ed.  III. 

t  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p.  178—190. 
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the  French  and  English  in  times  of  peace.  Philip 
king  of  France  complained  in  very  strong  terms, 
to  Edward  II.  in  1314,  that  the  merchants  of 
England  had  desisted  from  frequenting  the  fairs 
in  his  dominions  with  their  wool  and  other  goods, 
to  the  great  loss  of  his  subjects;  and  intreated 
him  to  persuade,  and,  if  necessary,  to  compel 
them  to  frequent  the  fairs  of  France  as  formerly, 
promising  them  all  possible  security  and  en- 
couragement.* 

Edward  II.  at  the  request  of  John  Duke  of^baut^ 
Brabant,  Lorrain,  and  Luxemburg,  granted  per- 
mission to  the  subjects  of  that  duke  to  come  with 
their  ships  and  merchandises  into  England,  pro- 
mising them  protection  and  several  privileges.! 

A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Bretagne. 
Edward  II.  and  John  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in 
1317,  in  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
promised  protection  and  friendly  treatment  to 
the  mercantile  subjects  of  the  other  in  his  do- 
minions.:}: 

Certain  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  Holland, 
merchants  of  England  and  those  of  Holland, &c> 
Zealand,  and  Friseland,  William  Earl  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Hanneau,  and  Lord  of  Friseland, 
sent  ambassadors  into  England,  in  1310,  to 
settle  these  disputes  :  which  was  accomplished ; 
and  a  balance  of  L.1300  sterling  was  found  due 
to  two  companies  of  English  merchants.  To  pay 

"  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.  482.  t  Id.  torn,  3.  p.  647- 

X  Id.  torn.  3.  p.  C56. 
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this  balance,  the  Earl  of  Holland  agreed  that 
certain  additional  duties  should  be  laid  on  the 
ships  and  goods  of  his  subjects  in  the  ports  of 
England.* 
Flanders.  ^\s  |-jie  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders 
were  the  chief  markets  for  English  wool,  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  England  and 
these  towns  was  very  great,  and  regulated  by 
many  treaties.f  So  necessaiy  was  this  inter- 
course esteemed  by  both  parties,  that  it  was  not 
interrupted  even  when  the  earls  of  Flanders 
were  at  war  with  the  kings  of  England,  i 
anTIhe17  ^ne  ^ra^e  between  Germany  and  England,  in 
Hanse  this  period,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  famous 
confederacy  of  the  Hanse  towns.  This  confe- 
deracy was  very  ancient,  and  by  degrees  became 
the  greatest  maritime  power,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  trading  company,  in  Europe.  Before 
the  end  of  this  period  the  Hanseatic  confederacy 
consisted  of  sixty-four  cities  and  great  towns, 
chiefly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  other  navigable 
rivers  of  Germany.  The  tradewhich  these  Hanse 
towns  carried  on  with  England  was  very  great, 
and  was  chiefly  managed  by  a  company  settled 
in  London,  and  invested  with  various  privileges 
called  the  German  merchants  of  the  steel  yard.§ 

"  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  3.  p.  650. 
t  Id.  torn.  2.  p.  32,  536,  740.  torn.  3.  p.  647. 
£  Id  torn.  5.  p.  38. 

§  Anderson  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  81,  87,  108,  109,  122,  123,  124, 
198,  199,  &c 
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The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  or,  as  Pru6»ia. 
they  called  themselves,  the  Dutch  knights  of  St 
Mary's  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Prussia,  Conradus  de  Zolner, 
grand  master  of  that  order,  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Richard  II.  in  1388,  in 
which  protection  and  friendly  treatment  were 
stipulated  to  the  English  merchants  in  Prussia, 
and  to  the  Prussian  merchants  in  England.* 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period  Sweden  Sweden. 
began  to  make  some  figure  as  a  commercial  state; 
and  the  great  Queen  Margaret  published,  in 
1396,  some  very  wise  regulations  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade,  in  which  she  promised  pro- 
tection to  all  foreign  merchants,  particularly  to 
the  English,  from  whose  king,  Richard  II.  she 
had  borrowed  three  large  ships  of  war.f 

The  Danes,  who  had  long  been  the  scourge  Denmark. 
and  terror  of  Europe  by  their  piratical  expedi- 
tions, had  now  lost  much  of  their  ferocity,  as 
well  as  of  their  power,  and  traded  peaceably 
with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  the 
English.  This  appears  by  a  letter  from  Eric 
king  of  Denmark  to  Edward  I.  in  1304,  pro- 
mising protection  and  friendly  treatment  to  all 
English  merchants  in  his  dominions.^ 

The  most  ancient  commercial  treaty  between  Norway. 
a  king  of  England  and  a  foreign  prince,  with 

"  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  1.  p.  150. 

-|-  Meursii  Historia  Danica,  lib.  S.     Rym.  Feed.  torn.  7-  p.  744. 

j  Id.  torn.  2.  p.  949. 
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which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  which  was  con- 
cluded between  Henry  III.  in  his  minority,  in 
1217,  and  Haquin  king  of  Norway.  In  this 
treaty,  which  is  plain  and  short,  agreeable  to 
the  manners  of  the  times,  these  princes  promise 
protection  and  favour  to  each  other's  mercan- 
tile subjects  in  their  dominions.*  The  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  England  and  Norway 
was  secured  and  regulated  by  a  more  prolix  and 
particular  treaty  in  1269.f 
Iceland.  The  people  of  Blackney  in  Lincolnshire  car- 
ried on  a  considerable  trade  with  Iceland  in  this 
period,  and  on  that  account  they  obtained  a 
charter  from  Edward  III.  exempting  their  sailors 
and  ships  from  being  impressed  into  the  king's 

service.^ 
Ireland.  Though  the  trade  of  Ireland  appears  to  have 
been  regulated  by  English  lawsin  the  thirteenth 
century,  these  laws  did  not  confine  it  within  nar- 
row limits.  By  the  statute  of  Ireland  in  1288, 
the  king's  officers  are  prohibited  from  seizing 
foreign  ships,  or  molesting  foreign  merchants,  in 
the  ports  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Irish  are  permitted 
to  export  their  corn,  provisions,  and  other  com- 
modities, to  any  country  not  at  enmity  or  war 
with  the  King  of  England. §  The  freedom  of 
trade  to  and  from  Ireland  was  still  further  se- 
cured by  another  law  in  I860. 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  1.  p.  223.  -J-  Id.  torn.  1.  p.  858. 

t  Hakluyt,vol.  1.  p.  122.  §  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1.  p.  120. 

||  Id.  ibid.  p.  304. 
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That  violent  national  animosity  with  which  the  Scotland, 
minds  of  the  two  British  nations  began  to  be  in- 
flamed against  each  other,  soon  after  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  put 
an  end  to  the  friendly  intercourse  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  them  in  the  first  part  of  this  pe- 
riod.    From  that  time  these  two  nations  hardly 
exchanged  any  thing  but  wounds  and  injuries 
for  one  hundred  years.     During  this  hostile  pe- 
riod, the  three  Edwards,  successively  kings  of 
England,  not  only  prohibited  their  own  subjects 
from  trading  with  the  Scots,  but  laboured  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  to  prevent  othernations, 
and  particularly  the  Flemings,  from  having  any 
commerce  with  that  people.    This  they  could 
not  accomplish  ;  for  the  earls  of  Flanders  con- 
stantly replied  to  all  the  solicitations  of  these 
powerful  princes,  "  That  they  did  not  encou- 
*«  rage  the  Scots  in  their  wars,  but  that  they 
"  could  not  exclude  them  from  their  ports,  with- 
"  out  doing  a  great  injury  to  their  own  sub- 
"  jects,  who  depended  very  much  upon  trade."* 
This  animosity  between  the  two  British  nations 
proved  as  permanent  as  it  was  violent ;  and  no 
less  than  a  whole  century  elapsed  before  any  re- 
gular commercial  intercourse  between  them  was 
renewed.    This  was  at  length  restored  by  the 
following  article,  in  a  truce  concluded  between 
the  wardens  of  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms, 
in  1386 :     "  Item,   it  is  acordit,   that  special 

"  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1.  p.  963.  vol.  3.  p.  770,  &c. 
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"  assurance  sal  be  on  the  see,  fra  the  water  of 
"  Spie  to  the  water  of  Tamye,  for  all  merchands 
"  of  bath  the  roialms,  and  here  godes."* 
imprudent      The  many  laws  that  were  made  in  England, 

commercial  •  •     i    n       ,\  i    *■  j 

]aws.  in  our  present  period,  tor  the  regulation  and  en- 
couragement of  trade,  afford  a  further  proof  of 
its  importance.  Some  of  these  laws  were  wise 
and  useful,  while  others  of  them  were  imprudent 
and  hurtful.  Of  the  last  sort  was  the  law  of  Ed- 
ward II.  in  1314,  fixing  a  certain  price  upon 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  which  produced  a  famine, 
and  was  soon  repealed.f  Of  the  same  kind  was 
the  law  of  Edward  III.  in  1363,  commanding 
that  no  English  merchant  should  dealin  any  more 
than  one  commodity,  either  by  himself  or  by  a 
factor  in  any  manner  ;  and  requiring  every  mer- 
chant to  fix  upon  the  commodity  in  which  he  re- 
solved to  trade,  before  the  term  of  Candlemas.J 
This  absurd  law  was  also  soon  repealed.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  remarkable  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  staple  which  required  all 
English  traders  to  bring  the  chief  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  viz.  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead, 
and  tin,  to  certain  towns,  to  be  there  sold  to  mer- 
chant-strangers, were  prudent  or  useful ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law  which  made 
itfelony  forany  Englishman,  Welshman,  or  Irish- 
man, to  export  any  of  those  commodities,  was 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  7-  p.  527- 

f  T.  Walsing.  Hist.  Ang.  p.  107- 

$  Statutes,  37th  Ed.  III.  p.  314. 
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most  imprudent  and  pernicious.*  Of  the  same 
pernicious  tendency  was  that  law  of  Edward  III. 
made  in  1368,  prohibiting  English  merchants 
to  import  wine  from  Gascony,  or  to  buy  such 
wine  till  it  was  landed  in  England  by  a  mer- 
chant stranger.f  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
just and  cruel,  as  well  as  impolitic,  than  the  fa- 
mous law  or  custom  which  long  prevailed  in 
England,  of  making  every  foreign  merchant  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts,  and  even  punishable  for 
the  crimes,  of  any  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
become  insolvent,  or  had  escaped  from  justice. 
This  most  unreasonable  law  was  abrogated  by 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  statute  of  the 
staple  in  13534  Several  other  laws  were 
made  in  this  period,  which  discover  the  anxiety 
of  the  kings  and  parliaments  of  England  about 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  betray  their 
ignorance  of  its  real  interests. 

But  some  commercial  laws  were  also  made  of  a  wise  com- 
more  salutary  tendency.  Such  were  the  several  J^J" 
laws  for  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures.  § 
But  unhappily  these  laws  were  not  so  well  con- 
trived and  executed  as  to  prove  effectual.  The 
navigation  acts  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
commanding  English  merchants  to  freight  none 
but  English  ships,  were  evidently  wise,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  to  the  increase  both  of  ships 

"  Statutes  at  Large,  24th  Ed.  III.  ch.  3. 
+  Id.  42d  Ed.  III.  ch.  8.  *  Id.  27th  Ed.  III.  ch.  17. 

§  Id.  p.  187.  Henry  III.  14th  Ed.  III.  ch.  12.  27th  Ed.  III.  ch.  10. 
24th  Ed.  III.  ch.  6.  13th  Richard  II.  ch.  9. 
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and  sailors  in  England  in  succeeding  periods.* 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of 
the  English  legislature  in  this  period,  to  invite 
foreign  merchants  to  import  the  commodities  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  export  those  of 
England.  With  this  view  many  statutes  were 
made,  promising  protection  and  friendly  treat- 
ment, together  with  various  privileges  and  im- 
munities, to  merchants  of  all  countries,  upon 
condition  that  they  paid  their  debts  and  the 
king's  customs  punctually.! 
Many  fo.       These  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign 

reign  mer-  •       m  i     r^  i  n 

chants  set-  merchants  were  not  ineffectual.  Great  numbers  of 
Enghnd.   foreign  traders,  then  called  merchant-strangers, 
were  settled  in  London  and  other  great  towns  of 
England,  and  formed  into  companies,  some  of 
which  were  a  kind  of  corporations.    As  these 
companies  of  merchant-strangers  almost  wholly 
engrossed  the  foreign  trade,  and  had  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  internal  commerce  of  England, 
a  few  of  the  chief  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 
Merchants      The  German  merchants  of  the  steel-yard  in 
of  the  steel-  Lon(jon  formed  the  most  ancient,  and  for  several 
centuries,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  foreign 
companies.     This  company  had  been  settled  in 
England  even  before  the  conquest ;  but  it  be- 
came much  more  powerful  and  opulent  in  the 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  5th  Richard  II.  ch.  3.  1 4th  Rich.  II.  ch.  6. 
+  Id.  9th  Henry  III.  ch.  30.  2d  Edward  I.  13th  Ed.  I.  ch.  1.  14th 
Ed.  III.  ch.  2.  25th  Ed.  III.  ch.  2.  2d  Rich.  II.  ch.  7.  5th  Rich.  II.  ch.  1. 
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course  of  this  period,  than  it  had  been  before.* 
This  was  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  fa- 
mous confederacy  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  to 
the  additional  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by- 
all  the  English  monarchs  of  those  times.* 

The  company  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple  Merchants 
was  formed  about  the  beginning  of  this  period ;  staple. 
and  in  the  course  of  it  became  very  considerable 
for  the  number  of  its  members  and  importance 
of  its  transactions.    The  views  with  which  this 
company  was  established,  and  the  privileges 
with  which  it  was  invested,  are  worthy  of  our 
attention,  as  they  discover  the  ideas  that  were 
then  entertained  of  trade.     It  was  established 
to  answer  these  two  ends:  1st,  To  purchase 
and  collect  all  that  could  be  spared  of  the  chief 
commodities  of  the  kingdom ;  which  were  these 
five,  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead,  and  tin ;  and 
to  convey  them  to  certain  towns,  which  were 
called  staple-towns,  that  the  king's   customs 
might  be  collected  with  ease,  and  that  foreign 
merchants  might  know  where  to  find  these 
commodities  in  sufficient  quantities :    2dly,  To 
export  these  staple  wares  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  import  returns  for  them  in  goods,  coin, 
or  bullion.    Natives  as  well  as  foreigners  might 
be,  and  were  employed  in  executing  the  first  of 
these  ends ;  but  no  natives  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Wales,  could  be  concerned,  directly  or  indi- 

•  See  vol.  4.  p.  231. 

$  Rym.  Food.  torn.  2.  p.  161.  torn.  3.  p.  2G8. 
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rectly,  in  exporting  any  of  these  staple  commo- 
dities.* The  staple-towns  for  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  appointed  by  the  statute,  were, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Win- 
chester, Exeter,  Bristol,  Caermarthen,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda.f  Merchants 
of  the  staple  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  subjected 
only  to  the  authority  of  a  mayor  and  constables 
of  the  staple,  chosen  annually  in  each  of  these 
towns,  who  were  to  judge  in  all  disputes  by  the 
merchant  law,  and  not  by  the  common  law4 
A  certain  number  of  correctors  were  chosen  in 
each  staple-town,  whose  office  it  was  to  register 
all  bargains,  for  which  they  received  a  small  fee 
from  the  parties.  §  There  were  also  six  media- 
tors, two  Germans,  two  Lombards,  and  two 
Englishmen  in  every  staple-town,  who  were 
to  determine  all  disputes  referred  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  constables.  ||  Ma- 
ny privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  by 
law  on  this  famous  company,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  distinct  commonwealth ;  and  it  was 
made  felony  to  attempt  to  deprive  it  of  any  of 
these  privileges.^ 
Brother-  Another  mercantile  society,  called  The  Bro- 
hood  of  st  therhood  of  St  Thomas  Becket,  flourished  in  the 

Thomas.  u 

former  part  of  this  period,  and  was  afterwards 

■  Statutes,  27th  Ed.  III.  f  Id.  ibid. 

%  Id.  ch.  6,  8,  21.  §   Id.  ch.  22. 

||  Id.  ch.  24.  f  Id.  ch.  25. 
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incorporated  with  the  company  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers, which  made  a  great  figure  for  se- 
veral centuries.* 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  name  some  of  the  com-0.0"1?*1"" 

of  Italian 

panies  of  Italian  merchants  that  were  settled  in  merchants. 
England  in  this  period,  for  managing  the  trade 
of  the  several  estates  and  cities  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Of  these  the  Lombards  were  the  most 
numerous  and  opulent ;  but,  becoming  odious 
for  their  usurious  practices,  they  were  sometimes 
severely  treated.f  The  Caursini  of  Rome  have 
been  already  mentioned,  t  They  seem  to  have 
been  as  great  extortioners  as  the  Lombards ;  for 
(if  we  may  believe  Matthew  Paris,  a  contem- 
porary historian)  they  sometimes  exacted  no  less 
than  sixty  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. §  This, 
together  with  their  ostentatious  display  of  their 
riches,  drew  upon  them  a  very  severe  prosecu- 
tion in  1251. ||  We  find  the  society  of  the  Pe- 
ruchi,  and  the  society  of  the  Scali  of  Florence, 
residing  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Il.^f 
The  companies  of  the  Friscobaldi  of  Florence, 
and  of  the  Ballardi  and  Reisardi  of  Lucca,  were 
also  settled  in  England  in  the  same  reign.**  Ed- 
ward III.  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the 
company  of  the  Bardi  of  Florence  twelve  thou- 
sand marks ;  and  grants  them  a  present  of  two 

•  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  1.  p.  189. 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  167,  181.  t  See  vol.  6.  p.  282. 

§  M.  Paris,  p.  286.  II  Id.  p.  550. 

^|  Madoxfirma  Burgi,  p.  275. 

••  Id.  p.  96,  97.     Rym.  Fa-d  torn.  2.  p.  705. 
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thousand  pounds  for  their  good  services* 
These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
several  companies  of  Italian  merchants  were 
settled  in  England  in  this  period,  for  managing 
the  trade  of  the  states,  cities,  and  companies, 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

Jews.  The  Jews  may  be  reckoned  among  the  stran- 

gers settled  in  England  on  account  of  commerce. 
In  the  former  part  of  this  period  they  were  nu- 
merous ;  and  many  of  them  had  acquired  great 
sums  of  money  by  trade  and  usury.  But  their 
situation  was  unhappy,  being  frequently  plun- 
dered by  the  sovereign,  and  universally  hat- 
ed by  the  people.  At  length  the  clamour  a- 
gainst  them  for  their  extortions,  for  their  de- 
basing and  diminishing  the  coin,  and  for  other 
crimes,  became  so  vehement  that  they  were 
banished  out  of  England,  in  1290.f 

Foreign         It  was  not  agreeable  to  the  English  to  see  so 

merchants  .  ni,  p.i     •  , 

hated  by  great  a  share  ot  the  commerce  ot  their  country  in 
bSSu-thc  nands  of  strangers  :  on  the  contrary,  these 
raged  by    strangers  were  hated  and  maltreated  by  them,  and 

our  kings  °  _  J 

andbarons.  their  expulsion  most  earnestly  desired.  But  they 
found  powerful  protectors  in  our  kings,  prelates, 
and  barons  (to  whom  they  were  in  many  respects 
useful),  who  made  many  laws  for  their  security 
and  encouragement.:]:  In  particular,  when  the 
city  of  London  presented  a  petition  toEdwardl. 

*  Rym.  Feed  torn.  4.  p.  387-  +  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  181. 

%  Statutes,  9th  Henry  III.  ch.  30.  2d.  Ed.  I.  13th  Ed.  1.  ch.  1.  14th 

Ed.  III.  ch.  2.  25th  Ed.  III.  ch.  2.  2d  Rich.  II.  ch.  f.  5th  Rich.  II.  ch.  1. 
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in  1289,  for  the  expulsion  of  all  merchant-stran- 
gers, that  great  prince  replied,  "  I  am  of  opi- 
"  nion,  that  merchant-strangers  are  useful  and 
"  beneficial  to  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  ; 
"  and  therefore  I  will  not  expel  them."*  One 
of  our  ancient  historians  of  the  best  credit  ex- 
presses his  abhorrence  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
Londoners,  and  their  cruelty  to  foreign  mer- 
chants :  of  which  he  gives  the  following  exam- 
ple. A  very  rich  merchant  of  Genoa  present- 
ed a  petition  to  Richard  II.  in  1379,  for  per- 
mission to  deposit  his  goods  in  the  castle  of 
Southampton,  promising  to  bring  so  great  a 
share  of  the  trade  of  the  East  into  England,  that 
the  price  of  a  pound  of  pepper  would  be  reduced 
to  fourpence,  and  the  prices  of  all  other  spices 
in  the  same  proportion.  But  the  Londoners 
(says  the  historian,)  enemies  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  country,  hired  assassins,  who  murdered  the 
merchant  in  the  street.  "  After  this  (exclaims  he) 
"  what  stranger  will  trust  his  person  among  a 
"  people  so  faithless  and  so  cruel  ?  Who  will  not 
"  dread  our  treachery,  and  abhor  our  name  ?"| 

Foreign  trade  was  frequently  interrupted  in  Piracy  in. 

...         tempted 

this  period  by  the  ferocious  piratical  disposition  trade, 
of  the  mariners  of  all  nations,  who  were  too  apt, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  plunder  friends 
and  foes  without  distinction.     We  have  a  livelv 
picture  of  this,  and  of  its  fatal  consequences,  in 

*  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  131. 

f   Tho.  Walsing.  Hist.  Ang.  p.  i.'., 
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the  following  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  sea- 
men  of  the  Cinque-ports,  in  1264,  by  a  contem- 
porary historian.  "  The  mariners  of  the  Cinque- 
ports,  having  provided  a  powerful  fleet,  scour- 
••  ed  the  seas,  and  greatly  interrupted  trade; 

■  seizing  every  ship  they  met,  and  barbarously 
butchering  their  crews,  whether  they  were 
foreigners  or  their  own  countrymen  :  they 

••  threw  their  bodies  into  the  sea,  and  applied 

••  the  ships  and  cargoes  to  their  own  use.     More 

•  cruel  than  Scylla  or  Chary bdis,  they  murdered 

■  all  who  brought  necessary  commodities  into 
••  their  country,  without  distinction.     By  this 

•means  all  kinds  of  goods, in  which  England 

■  had  formerly  abounded,  became  so  scarce 
"  and  dear,  that  a  quantity  of  wine  or  wax 
••  which  had  been  usually  sold  for  forty  shillings, 

■  now  cost  eight  or  ten  marks,  or  even  more ; 
"  a  poimd  of  pepper,  which  used  to  be  sold  for 

xpence,  was  now  sold  for  three  shillings ;  in 

.  word,  salt,  iron,  steel,  cloths,  and  goods  of  all 

••  kinds,  became  so  scarce,  that  the  people  suf- 

;red  much  want,  and  the  merchants  were  re- 

"duced  to  beggary."*     But  these  destructive 

violences  were  never  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch, 

but  when  the  affairs  of  the  public  were  in  great 

confusion,  as  they  were  in  1  - 

T-, ;...-:        The  chief  seats  of  trade  in  England  were  the 

JJU^i same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period,  with  a 

in  4*  for-  few  additions.  The  burgesses  of  Xewcastl e-upon- 

:--:r-:_ 

■  ChroaicoD  Th  a.-  ~.  1 '- 


( bap  6  <  0MMBRC1  i  [y 

Tyne,  having  obtained  libertj  "I « 1 1 <■  •  ■  m  t  ■  < •■  ».t I  m 
the  <;i  itle  limn   from  I [enry  [II.  in   1*234    and 
.iitc,  w  ..id  ,  the  propeii  \  <>f  thai  mulr  from  Kd 
w.inl  III.  in  lS57t  il"  j    '"»ii  after  began  to< 
port  coali  to  London,  and  other  place  ,  in  <"u 

iderable  quanf  itie  Encouraged  and  eni  ichcel 
l)\  t  li.it  commerce,  the  people  of  Newca  itle  en 
c  I  in  fori  i"M  trade ;  and  we  find  a  ihip  oi 
thein  of  tli<  burden  <>i  two  hundxed  ton*,  and 
palued  :ii  L  KK),  equal  in  weight  o(  lilvei  to 
L.1000  "i  "in  mom  i  .  -  :clusive  ofh(  i  i  irgo, 
ized  in  i  he  Ball  ic,  on  her  i  0)  age  to  Pru 

i„  in  L99  U  1  hough  King  i" n  upon  I  lull 
not  founded  till  1296,  ii  encrea  ted  10  fa  I . 
i li.it  iu  lei  ,  i ii.ui  "in  cciii ury  ii  had  becomi  ■> 
large,  rich,  and  populoui  town,  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  In  the  treat)  between  Il<nry 
I  \  .Mid  the  l  [am  e  ton  n  ,  in  1 400,  h  app* 
i hal  the  mai  inei  i  oi  I Ik<  ic  tovi  n  had  plundi  i 
ed  four  ihlps  belonging  to  I  lull,  near  t  In-  coaat 
of  Norwa) ,   omc  j  (  M    before  that  tiim 

The  exports  and  imports  oi  England  consi  ted  J    «u 
ii-  .ii l\  (.1  t he  ante  commoditie  i  in  tin.  a .  in  i h< 
i»i« ■(•( din"   in  i i"-l     .Hid   therefore  need   nol   I" 

I  O       I 

here  i  numerated/,     I  have  not   mi  t  w mIi  an)  ■ 
evidence.that  slaves  formed  an  article  of  exporta 
lion  1 1  "i  1 1  Kngland  in  the  present  period.    In  t  hi 
annals  of  the  priory  oi  Dunstable,  we  And  the 

•    Anil.  rv..  I       ,111,1;: 

t    II  I      I'     "•'' 

1. 1   Ibid   (,    n. /  |  , 

■/. 
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following  short  entry,  in  1283 :  "  This  year,  in 
"  the  month  of  July,  we  sold  our  slave  William 
"  Pyke,  and  received  one  mark  from  the  buy- 
"  er."*  But  for  what  purpose  this  unhappy  man 
Avas  purchased,  we  are  not  informed.  If  one 
mark  was  the  whole  of  his  price,  men  must 
have  been  cheaper  than  horses,  or  Pyke  must 
have  been  a  worthless  fellow. 
Balance  of  That  the  balance  of  trade  was  very  greatly  in 
▼ouro? fa  "favour  of  England,  in  this  period,  is  evident  to 
England.  a  demonstration.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  country, 
without  gold  or  silver  mines  of  any  great  value, 
to  have  supplied  those  prodigious  incessant  drains 
of  treasure  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  foreign 
ecclesiastics,  who  possessed  many  of  the  best  be- 
nefices of  the  kingdom ;  and  those  still  greater 
drains  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  ruinous 
expeditions  of  her  princes  and  nobles  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  by  various  other  means.  Henry  III. 
(for  example)  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  in  a  few 
years,  in  presents  to  his  foreign  favourites,  and 
in  prosecuting  the  vain  project  of  making  his 
second  son  Prince  Edmund  king  of  Sicily,  the 
enormous  sum  of  950,000  marks,  containing  as 
much  silver  as  L. 1,900,000,  and  of  as  much  value 
as  L.5,000,000  of  our  money.  This  account  the 
historian,  who  was  secretary  to  the  king,  receiv- 
ed from  a  clergyman  of  credit  who  examined 
all  the  rolls,  and  carefully  calculated  the  sums. 

"  Annal.  de  Dunstap.  ann.  1283. 
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About  two  years  after  (1257,)  that  king's 
brother,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  carried  out 
of  England  at  once  L.700,000  containing  rather 
more  silver  than  L.2,000,000  of  our  money ;  all 
which  together  with  the  annual  income  of  his 
great  estate,  for  several  years,  he  spent  in  Ger- 
many to  no  effect,  in  attempting  to  support  his 
election  to  be  king  of  the  Romans.*  The  an* 
nual  revenues  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  England, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  was  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  were  found  in  1245,  to  amount  to 
60,000  marks,  or  L.l 20,000  of  our  money. f 
From  these  few  examples  we  may  be  convinced 
that  the  sums  carried  out  of  England  in  the 
course  of  this  period  were  immensely  great ;  and 
yet  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England 
supplied  these  sums,  and  also  gradually  enriched 
the  kingdom. 

The  greatness  of  this  balance  seems  to  have  cause*  of 
been  owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  The thl8 
imports  into  England,  in  this  period,  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  silks,  fine  cloths,  wines,  spices, 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxury,  which  were 
used  only  by  the  royal  family,  and  a  small  number 
of  rich  prelates  and  great  barons :  and  therefore, 
though  the  prices  of  these  commodities  were  high, 
the  quantity  used  being  trifling,  the  whole 
amount  was  inconsiderable.  It  appears  upon 
record,  that  the  value  of  all  the  goods  import- 
ed into  England  in  1354,  was  no  more  than 

•  M.  Paris  Hist.Angl.  p.  639.  f  Id.  p.  451. 
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L.38,970,  3s.  6d.*  The  nominal  pound  at  that 
time  containing  only  46s.  6d.  of  our  money, 
this  sum  contained  only  as  much  silver  as  is  now 
coined  into  L..90,355, 5s.  If  we  suppose  that  any 
given  quantity  of  silver  would  then  have  pur- 
chased five  times  as  much  of  any  commodity  as 
the  same  quantity  will  do  at  present,  it  will 
follow,  that  as  many  goods  of  all  kinds  as  were 
imported  into  England  in  1354,  might  now  be 
imported  for  L.451,776,  5s.  a  very  contempti- 
ble sum  indeed  when  compared  with  the  value 
of  our  present  imports.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exports  from  England  consisted  of  commo- 
dities of  general  use,  as  wool,  wool-fells,  leather, 
lead,  tin,  corn,  butter,  cheese,  coarse  cloths,  &c. 
which  were  exported  in  great  quantities  to  seve- 
ral countries,  where  they  found  a  ready  market. 
Accordingly,  it  appears  from  the  same  record, 
that  in  the  same  year  1354,  the  value  of  the  four 
articles  of  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  coarse 
cloths,  exported,  amounted   to   no   less   than 

L.294,1 84  containingas  much  silver  as  L.683,977 
and  of  as  great  efficacy  as  L.3,41 9,885  of  our 
money.  This  alone,  set  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  imports  of  that  year,  yielded  a  balance 
in  favour  of  Englandof  L.255,214,  containing  as 
much  silveras  L.593,370,  and  of  as  great  efficacy 
as  L.2,966,850  of  our  money  at  present  :f  a  very 
great  balance,  though  we  have  no  account  of  the 
lead,  tin,  corn,  and  other  articles  exported. 

•  Andetson  Hist.  Com.  vol*  1.  A.  D.  1351.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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From  the  above  state  of  the  trade  of  England  Most  effec- 
m  this  period  it  plainly  appears,  that  though  it  0f  turning 
was  trifling  in  comparison  to  what  it  is  at  pre-  JfjJS^ 
sent ;  yet,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  it  was  un- our  favour 
speakably  more  advantageous   to  the  nation. 
From  hence  also  it  is  evident,  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  which  any  people  can  employ  for 
turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  own  favour 
are  these  two — to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  im- 
ported luxuries,  and  to  be  diligent  in  preparing 
articles  of  general  utility  for  exportation. 

That  most  excellent  device  for  the  payment  of  f '"J  °f  e 
accounts  between  merchants  residing  in  different 
countries,  by  bills  of  exchange,  without  the  actual 
transmission  of  cash,  was  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land in  the  present  period.  We  find  Peter  Egi- 
blanke  bishop  of  Hereford,  employing  this  con- 
trivance, in  1255,  to  a  very  pernicious  purpose. 
Henry  III.  had  contracted  an  immense  debt  to  the 
pope  in  prosecuting  theabsurd  project  of  making 
his  son  Edmund  king  of  Sicily ;  and  his  holiness 
who  was  much  indebted  to  certain  Italian  mer- 
chants, who  had  advanced  money  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  had  become  importunate  for  payment. 
In  this  extremity  the  bishop  of  Hereford  suggest- 
ed to  Henry  the  following  curious  scheme  for  the 
payment  of  all  his  debts  without  money.  That 
the  Italian  merchants  to  whom  the  pope  was  in- 
debted should  draw  bills  in  favour  of  their  credi- 
tors in  England,  on  all  the  rich  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priors,  in  that  kingdom,  for  certain  large 
sums  of  money,  alleged  tfc  have  been  lent  by 
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them  to  these  prelates  for  the  use  of  their  respec- 
tive churches:  that  these  bills  shouldall  be  sent  to 
the  pope's  legate  in  England,  who  should  compel 
the  prelates  to  accept  and  pay  them  by  threats  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.    This  iniquitous  scheme 
was  adopted  by  the  king ;  and  the  bishop  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  pope's  consent  and 
concurrence.     These  were  easily  procured  ;  the 
bills,  totheamountofl50,540marks,  were  drawn 
and  presented  :  and  the  prelates,  after  many  re- 
monstrances, were  compelled  to  pay  them,  by 
threats  of  excommunication.*  The  answer  of  the 
pope  to  the  bishop,  when  he  had  explained  his 
scheme  to  him,  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
morality  of  the  infallible  head  of  the  church  in  the 
thirteenth  century  :  "  Go  (said  his  holiness),  my 
"  dearest  friend  and  brother,  and  do  what  seem- 
"■  eth  best  to  your  own  industry,  which  I  very 
"  much  commend."!  As  mercantile  transactions 
increased,  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  became 
more  common;  and  a  law  was  made  in  1381,  en- 
couraging, or  rather  commanding,  the  use  of 
them,  in  making  remittances  to  foreign  coun- 

tries4 
Money.  Money  or  coins  are  of  so  much  use  in  com- 
merce, that  the  state  of  them  must  be  briefly  de- 
lineated in  every  period  of  this  work.  As  none 
of  our  writers  who  flourished  in  the  13th  or 
14th  century  make  mention  of  living  money,  we 
may  conclude,  that  coins  made  of  the  precious 

"  AI.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  p.  612.   f  H.  ibid.    %  Statutes,  A.  D.  1381.  ch.  2. 
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metals  were  now  become  the  only  representatives 
of  all  commodities.  It  is  only  money  of  that  kind 
therefore  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

The  coins  of  both  the  British  kingdoms  con- changes  in 
tinued  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been1 
in  the  former  period,  during  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth,  and  some  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.* Edward  III.  made  a  very  material  alter- 
ation in  the  state  of  the  coin  of  England  in  1346, 
by  commanding  22s.  6d.  to  be  coined  out  of  the 
tower  pound  of  silver.  By  this  regulation  the 
weight  of  the  silver  penny,  which  was  still  the 
largest  real  coin,  was  reduced  from  22j  to  20 
Troy  grains,  and  the  pound  to  51s.  8d.  of  our 
money .f  The  same  prince  made  still  a  greater 
change  in  1851,  by  coining  groats  and  half- 
groats,  the  groats  weighing  72  Troy  grains,  and 
60  of  these  groats  making  a  nominal  pound 
sterling,  containing  only  as  much  silver  as  46s. 
6d.  of  our  money.f  This  second  diminution  of 
the  weight  of  the  coin  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  persuasion  of  William  Edington  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  treasurer  of  England.  § 

The  coinage  of  gold  was  one  of  the  greatest  Gold  coin. 
alterations  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  state  of 
the  coin.     By  the  advice  of  his  council,  in  1344, 
January  20,  he  commanded  florins  of  gold  to  be 
coined,  and  to  pass  for  6s.  half  florins  for  3s.  and 

•  See  vol.  6.  chap.  <5.  p.  294—298. 

+  Martin  Folke»  on  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  11. 

*  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  708- 

§  Stow  Annal.  p.  251.     T.  Walaing.  p.  160. 
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quarter  florins  for  Is.  6d.  of  the  money  of  that 
time*  But  Edward,  aiming  at  too  mueh  profit 
by  this  coinage,  had  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
these  pieces,  which  prevented  their  currency.  To 
remedy  this,  he  coined  that  same  year  gold  no- 
bles, half  nobles,  and  farthing  nobles,  the  noble 
to  pass  for  6s.  8d.  the  half  noble  3s.  4d.  and  the 
farthing  noble  for  Is.  8d.  which  he  made  known 
by  a  proclamation  dated  9th  July  1344,  com- 
manding those  coins  to  be  taken  in  payment  at 
these  rates.f  By  another  proclamation,  dated 
Aug.  20,  the  same  year,  he  commanded  all  the 
gold  of  the  first  coinage  to  be  brought  to  the 
mint,  and  sold  for  its  real  value.:}:  In  the  first 
coinage  a  pound  of  gold  was  rated  at  15  pounds 
of  silver,  in  the  second  only  at  L.13, 3s.  4d.  This 
coin  was  called  a  noble,  either  on  account  of  its 
value  and  beauty,  being  the  largest  and  fairest 
then  known,  or  on  account  of  the  honourable  oc- 
casion on  which  it  was  struck,  the  great  naval 
victory  over  the  French,  obtained  by  Edward  in 
person,  in  1340  ;  for  on  that  coin  Edward  ap- 
pears completely  armed  in  a  ship,  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  right  hand.  These  nobles,  half 
and  quarter  nobles,  continued  to  be  the  chief 
gold  coins  of  England  to  the  end  of  this  period. 
Method  of  The  method  of  coining  money  in  this  period 
coming.     wag  very.  simpie     The  metal  was  cast  from  the 

•  Rym.  Foed.  torn.  3.  p.  403.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  416. 

+  Id.  ibid.  p.  424. 

§  Stephen  Martin  Leake's  History  of  English  Money. 
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melting-pot  into  sheets  or  long  thin  bars ;  these 
were  cut  with  shears  into  square  pieces  of  exact 
weights,  according  to  the  species  of  coin  in- 
tended :  these  pieces  were  formed  into  a  round 
shape  by  the  hammer,  after  which  those  of  silver 
were  blanched  or  made  white  by  boiling ;  and, 
last  of  all,  they  were  stamped  or  impressed  by  a 
hammer,  which  finished  the  operation.* 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  in  the  times  we  Royal  ex= 
are  now  considering,  to  exchange  gold  and  silver 
coins  for  each  other  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  there- 
fore Edward  III.  and  several  of  his  successors, 
took  this  office  into  their  own  hands,  to  prevent 
private  extortion,  as  well  as  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage :  and  they  performed  it,  by  appointing 
certain  persons,  furnished  with  acompetent  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  coins,  in  London  and  other 
towns,  to  be  the  only  exchangers  of  money,  at 
the  folio  wing  rate :  When  these  royal  exchangers 
gave  silver  coins  for  a  parcel  of  gold  nobles,  for 
example,  they  gave  one  silver  penny  less  for  each 
noble  than  its  current  value;  and  when  they  gave 
gold  nobles  for  silver  coins,  they  took  one  penny 
more,  or  6s.  9d.  for  each  noble ;  by  which  in 
every  transaction  they  made  a  profit  of  ly  per 
cent.f  These  royal  exchangers  had  also  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  giving  the  current  coins  of 
the  kingdom  in  exchange  for  foreign  coins,  to  ac- 
commodate merchant-strangers,  and  of  purchas- 

•  Stephen  Martin  Leake's  History  of  English  Money,  p.  70, 
■f  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5,  p.  416. 
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ing  light  money  for  the  use  of  the  mint.  As  se- 
veral laws  were  made  against  exporting  English 
coins,*  the  king's  exchangers  at  the  several 
sea-ports  furnished  merchants  and  others  who 
were  going  beyond  seas,  with  the  coins  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  going, in  exchange 
for  English  money,  according  to  a  table  which 
hung  up  in  their  offices  for  public  inspection.! 
By  these  various  operations  they  made  consider- 
able profits,  of  which  the  king  had  a  certain 
share.  The  house  in  which  the  royal  exchanger 
of  any  town  kept  his  office  was  called  the  Ex- 
change ;  from  which,  it  is  probable,  the  public 
structures]  where  merchants  meet  for  transact- 
ing business  derive  their  name. 
cupping,  The  crimes  of  clipping  and  counterfeiting  the 
vaiied.  current  coin  of  England,  and  of  importing  base 
money  of  various  denominations,  as  pollards, 
crokards,  mitres,  leonies,  rosaries,  staldings, 
steepings,  and  eagles,  prevailed  very  much  in  the 
present  period,  though  several  severe  laws  were 
made  against  them4  The  Jews  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  guilty  of  these  pernicious  prac- 
tices ;  and  their  guilt  must  have  been  very  great 
indeed,  if  it  was  equal  to  their  punishment :  for 
no  fewer  than  2180  of  them  were  put  to  death  for 
these  crimes,  in  one  year  (1279,)  in  London 
alone,  besides  many  others  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 

•  Statutes,  9th  Ed.  III.  chap.  1.  9,  10,  11. 
t  %m.  Feed.  torn.  4.  p.  500.     Statutes,  9th  Ed.  III.  chap.  7- 
X  Statutes,.  20th  Ed.  I.  ann.  1292,  27th  Ed.  I.  ann.  1299,  9th  Ed.  III. 
ebap.  2. 
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land.*  At  the  same  time  all  the  goldsmiths  in 
thekingdom  were  seizedand  thrown  into  prison, 
on  suspicion  of  being  guilty  of  the  same  crime.f 

Though  the  difference  in  weight  between  a  state  of  the 
real  pound  of  silver  and  a  nominal  pound  in  coin  Scotland. 
seems  to  have  commenced  in  both  the  British 
kingdoms  nearly  about  the  same  time,  yet  that 
difference  soon  became  considerably  greater  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  The  following  pro- 
clamation,  issued  by  EdwardIII.inl355,is  an  un- 
questionable evidence  of  both  these  facts :  "  The 
"  ancient  money  of  Scotland  was,  till  these  times, 
"  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as  our  sterling 
"  money  of  England  ;  and  therefore  did  always 
"  pass  current  in  England.  But  because  new 
"  money  of  the  same  form  and  denomination 
"  with  the  old,  but  of  inferior  weight  and  fine- 
"  ness,  hath  been  lately  coined  in  Scotland,  and 
is  current  in  our  kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  this,  which  would  be  a  manifest  loss  to 
our  people.  We  command,  therefore,  that 
proclamation  be  made,  in  all  cities,  towns,  &c. 
"  That  none  of  our  subjects  take  that  new  money 
"  of  Scotland  in  pay  ment,  except  for  its  real 
"  value  as  bullion  to  be  brought  to  our  mint ; 
"  and  that  the  old  money  should  have  the  same 
"  currency  as  usual.":]:  How  much  this  new 
money  of  Scotland  differed  from  English  money 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  probable  the  dif- 

•  Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  129.     T.  Waking.  Hist.  Angl.  p. 
48.     Henimingford,  Hist.  Ed.  I.  p.  6. 

f  T.  Wykes  Chron.  ann.  127!).  t  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  5.  p.  »K*. 
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ference  was  not  very  perceptible,  since  a  royal 
proclamation  was  necessary  to  put  the  people 
upon  their  guard  against  taking  it  in  payment. 
But  the  difference  increased  so  fast,  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  the  coins  of  Scot- 
land were  not  above  half  the  value  of  those  of 
England  of  the  same  denomination.     This  ap- 
pears from  the  12th  chapter  of  the  statutes  made 
at  Westminster,  in  1390,   «  The  groat  of  Scot- 
"  land  shall  pass  only  for  twopence  in  Eng- 
"  land,  the  half-groat  for  one  penny,  the  penny 
"  for  a   halfpenny,  and  the  halfpenny  for  a 
"  farthing.* 
High  in.        The  high  premiums  that  were  usually  paid  for 
money,      the  use  of  money  borrowed,  must  have  been  a 
great  obstruction  to  trade  in  this  period.     The 
church  of  Rome  still  continued  to  prohibit  lend- 
ing money  on  interest,  declaring  it  to  be  usurious 
and  heretical.     Though  this  could  not  prevent 
such  transactions,  it  prevented  their  being  regu- 
lated by  law ;  and  therefore  the  rate  of  interest 
varied  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  bor- 
rower, the  avarice  of  the  lender,  and  many  other 
circumstances.     It  hath  been  already  observed, 
that  the  Caursini,  who  were  agents  for  the  pope 
in  England,  sometimes  extortedno  lessthansixty 
per  cent,  per  annum.     For  this,  it  is  true,  they 
were  excommunicated  by  Roger  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  1235  ;  but  they  were  protected  by  the 
pope,  who,  says  the  historian,  was  suspected  of 

*  Statutes,  14th  Richard  II.  ch.  12, 
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being  their  accomplice ;  and  none,  we  may  pre- 
sume, who  had  not  so  powerful  a  protector,  would 
have  dared  to  be  guilty  of  such  intolerable  ex- 
tortion.* In  general,  therefore,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  premium  demanded  for  the  use  of 
money  was  commonly  much  lower,  most  proba- 
bly about  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  under.f 
In  the  marriage. contract  of  Margaret  daughter 
of  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  with  Eric 
king  of  Norway,  in  1281,  it  is  stipulated,  that 
if  any  part  of  the  princess's  fortune  (which  was 
14,000  marks)  was  not  paid  at  the  terms  agreed 
upon,  the  King  of  Norway  should  be  imme- 
diately put  in  possession  of  estates  in  Scotland, 
as  a  security  for  the  money,  and  for  payment 
of  the  interest ;  and  that  an  estate  given  him 
in  security  for  a  thousand  marks  should  yield 
at  least  one  hundred  marks  of  yearly  rent,  being 
an  interest  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum4  But  as 
this  was  an  amicable  transaction  between  two 
princes,  contracting  a  near  alliance,  and  the  se- 
curity was  a  real  estate,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
interest  was  much  lower  than  the  ordinary  rate 
exacted  by  private  money-lenders  on  personal 
security.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  portion  of  this  princess  is 
one  proof,  amongst  many  others,  that  the  wealth 
of  Scotland  bore  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
that  of  England  before  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  than  ever  it  did  after  that  fatal  event. 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  286.  .  f  Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  v.  1.  p.  142. 

+  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  2.  p.  1080. 
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Oompata.  So  much  iiath  been  said  in  the  6th  chapter  of 
of  money  the  third  book  of  this  work,  concerning  the  com- 
pencTof  Parative  value  of  money,  and  expence  of  living, 
livins-  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  in  the 
present  times,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  much  on  these  subjects  here,  as  no  very  re- 
markable change  in  these  particulars  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  present  period.*  To 
near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
nominal  pound  sterling  in  coin  was  a  real  pound 
of  silver,  or  about  three  of  our  nominal  pounds ; 
and  the  same  quantity  of  silver,  as  an  ounce,  or 
a  pound  would  have  then  purchased  as  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  five  ounces,  or  five 
pounds,  will  do  at  present.  That  the  above  com- 
putation is  not  far  from  the  truth,  might  be  proved 
from  many  facts  mentioned  by  our  ancient  his- 
torians ;  but  the  two  following,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  thought  sufficient.  One  of  these  historians, 
speaking  of  Sir  William  de  Lisle,  the  tyrannical 
sheriff  of  Northumberland,  in  1256,  says,  "He 
"  was  rich,  having  an  estate  which  was  reckon- 
"  worth  L.150  a-year."  j  According  to  the  a- 
bove  computation,  Sir  William  was  as  rich 
as  a  gentleman  is  at  present  who  hath  a  clear 
estate  of  L.2250  a-year ;  who  may  indeed  be 
called  rich,  though  many  private  gentlemen 
are  much  richer.  Another  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  acquaints 
us,  that  the  ordinary  salaries  of  curates,  be- 
fore the  great  pestilence  in  1318,  were  four  or 

*  See  vol.  fi.  chap,  il  p.  500—307.  -j-   M.  Paris,  p.  C27- 
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five  marks  a-year ;  equivalent,  according  to  the 
above  supposition,  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds  at 
present,  which  may  be  called  the  ordinary  sal- 
aries of  curates  in  our  times.*  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  year  after  the  pestilence,  cu- 
rates demanded  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a-year ; 
but  these  demands  were  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  clergymen  ;  they  were  thought  exor- 
bitant, and  were  restrained  by  law.f 

Sailors  and  ships  being  the  great  instruments  of  sailor*. 
foreign  trade, the  prosperity  of  every  commercial 
country,  especially  of  an  island,  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  multitude  and  dexterity  of  its 
sailors,  and  the  number  and  goodness  of  its  ships. 
The  English  sailors  preserved,  through  the  whole 
of  this  period,  that  character  of  superior  skill  in 
navigating  their  ships,  and  superior  courage  in 
combating  their  enemies,  which  they  had  long 
possessed,  and  which  they  still  possess.  This  is 
evident  from  their  exploits,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  historians.  The  victory 
near  Sluys,  in  1340,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  ever  obtained  by  the  English  over  the 
French  at  sea  ;  that  victory  is  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  superior  dexterity  of  the 
English  sailors  in  the  management  of  their  ships.J 
The  monk  of  Malmsbury,who  wrote  the  history 
of  Edward  II.  in  whose  reign  he  flourished,  gives 
the  following  character  of  English  sailors,  in 
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1315.  "  English  ships  visit  every  coast ;  and 
"  English  sailors  excel  all  others,  both  in  the 
"  arts  of  navigation,  and  in  lighting."* 
■Jing  Jj,p"  It  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  to  discover 
England  the  exact  state  of  the  shipping  of  England  in  this 
crease,  but  period,  at  this  distance  of  time,  though  we  have 
creased,6  some  reason  to  think  that  it  did  not  increase 
"eriod,  either  in  the  size  or  number  of  ships,  if  it  did 
not  decrease.  We  learn  from  an  authentic  re- 
cord, that  the  largest  ship  of  war  in  England 
in  1346,  had  only  a  crew  of  forty  men ;  and  in 
the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais 
in  1346,  the  complement  of  each  ship,  on  an 
average,  was  only  twenty  men.f  Some  of  the 
kings  of  England  had  very  large  fleets  under 
their  command  in  this  period,  which  might  make 
us  imagine  that  ships  were  then  very  numerous. 
Edward  III.  at  the  above  siege,  had  a  fleet  of 
seven  hundred  English,  and  thirty-eight  foreign 
ships ;  and  the  same  prince,  when  he  invaded 
France  in  1359,  is  said  to  have  had  no  fewer 
than  eleven  hundred  ships.!  But  these  great 
fleets  consisted  of  all  the  ships  in  all  the  ports  of 
England,  which,  on  such  emergencies,  were  im- 
pressed, together  with  their  crews,  into  the  king's 
service.  It  appears  from  many  of  the  press- 
warrants  of  those  times,  that  the  persons  to 
whom  the  execution  of  them  was  committed,  had 
authority,  not  only  to  seize  all  ships  and  vessels, 

*  Mon.  Malms.     Vita.  Ed.  II.  an.  1315.  p.  157. 

f  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  2.  p.  943.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  p.  118. 

X  Id.  p.  12).     Walsing.  Ypodigma  Neustriae,  p.  523. 
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great  and  small,  in  the  several  ports,  but  all  that 
came  in  from  sea  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commission ;  to  cause  those  that  were  loaded  to 
be  immediately  unloaded,  though  they  had  not 
reached  their  intended  port,  and  to  conduct  the 
whole,  with  all  their  crews,  to  a  certain  place, 
for  the  king's  service.*  Besides  all  this,  Ed- 
ward III.  called  a  kind  of  naval  parliament 
in  1344,  commanding  each  sea-port  to  send 
a  certain  number  of  commissioners  to  London, 
to  give  him  an  exact  account  of  the  state  of 
shipping  in  his  kingdom.!  From  this  naval 
parliament,  as  well  as  from  other  evidences,  it 
appears,  that  Yarmouth  abounded  more  in  ship- 
ping, at  that  time,  than  any  other  port  in  Eng- 
land, London  perhaps  excepted.  For  London 
and  Yarmouth  were  required  to  send  each  four 
commissioners,  while  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and 
other  great  trading  towns,  were  required  to  send 
only  two,  and  many  others  only  one4  When 
all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  our  kings  had  sometimes 
one  half  at  least  of  all  the  ships  of  England  in 
their  service  :  particularly  Edward  III.  when  he 
invaded  France  in  1359-  But  the  complaints 
of  the  commons  in  parliament  on  this  head  af- 
ford the  clearest  proof  of  the  decrease  of  ship- 
ping ;  and  it  was  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  that 
the  first  navigation  act  was  made  in  1381,  as 

•  Rym.  Feed  torn.  5.  p.  3,  6,  12,  23,  24,  243,  300,  304.  ;  torn  6.  p. 
167,  169,  &c. 

f  Id.  torn.  5.  p.  4,  5,  6.  X  Id>  ibi(1- 
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appears  from  the  preamble  *  By  that  act  all 
English  merchants  were  commanded  to  freight 
none  but  English  ships,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  all  the  goods  they  embarked  in  foreign 
bottoms.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  act 
could  not  be  executed  without  interrupting  and 
diminishing  the  trade  of  native  English  mer- 
chants, and  therefore  permission  was  granted  by 
another  act,  in  1382,  to  freight  foreign  vessels, 
when  they  could  not  procure  English  ships.| 
causes  of  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  which 
crease  of   prevented  the  increase,  and  even  occasioned  a 

snipping.      -.      .         . 

diminution  of  the  shipping  of  England  in  this 
period.  The  chief  cause  of  this  unquestionably 
was,  the  great  encouragement  given  tornerchant- 
strangers,  who  carried  on  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  frequent  seizure 
of  English  sailors  and  ships  by  government,  was 
also  a  disadvantage,  from  which  foreigners  were 
exempted  by  the  most  solemn  stipulations.:!: 
Upon  the  whole,  the  abounding  of  merchant- 
strangers  was  more  convenient  to  our  kings  (to 
whom  they  advanced  great  sums  of  money)  than 
beneficial  to  their  subjects ;  and  the  violent  cla- 
mour of  the  English  against  them  was  not  so 
unreasonable  as  it  hath  been  represented  by 
some  of  the  historians  of  those  times. 
Mariner's  The  sailors  of  this  period  enjoyed  a  great  ad- 
compass'    vantage  above  their  predecessors  in  the  use  of  the 

»  Statutes  at  Large,  an.  1381.  +  Id.  A.  D.  1382.  ch.  8. 

£  Anonymi  Historia  Edward  III.  an.  1337. 
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mariner's  compass,  which  encouraged  them  to 
venture  more  boldly  on  the  open  sea,  and  to 
steer  a  more  direct  course  to  their  intended 
port.  The  principles  of  that  instrument  were 
not  quite  unknown  before  this  time,  and  some 
faint  attempts  had  even  been  made  to  apply  them 
to  navigation ;  but  a  convenient  method  of  do- 
ing it  was  not  then  discovered.*  The  honour  of 
inventing  the  mariner's  compass  hath  been  given 
to  several  different  persons  ;  but  upon  the  whole 
it  seems  to  be  most  probable,  that  the  world  is 
indebted  for  this  most  useful  invention  toFlavio 
de  Gioca  of  Amalphi,  who,  about  1302,  con- 
structed a  compass  with  only  eight  points,  which 
was  afterwards  improved  at  different  times  and 
in  different   countries.f 

But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  few  dis-  Few  dis- 

n       i  .    •  -,     .      .  i  .    coveries  of 

covenes  of  unknown  countries  were  made  in  this  unknown 
period,  either  by  British  or  foreign  sailors.     Ni-SSf£" 
colas  de  Lenna,  a  Carmelite  friar,  is  said  to  havetlus  Peri°a 
made  five  voyages  for  discovery  towards  the  north 
pole,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  to  have 
presented  a  description  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered,  to  that  king :  and  it  is  also 
reported  that  one  Macham  an  Englishman  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Madeira,  in  13444 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  relations  we 
have  of  these  discoveries  are  very  imperfect,  and 

•  See  vol.  C.  p.  203.  f  Anderson's  Hist.  Com.  v.  1.  p.  144. 

X  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  1.  p.  252.        Hackluyt,  vol.  1. 
p.  121,  122.  v.  2.  part  2.  p.  1. 
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in  some  particulars  not  very  probable.  Pope 
Clement  VI.  Nov.  15,  1344,  created  Lewis 
of  Spain  king  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Canaries,  after  his  holiness  had 
preached  a  sermon  to  prove,  that  he  had  the 
sole  right  of  creating  kings  and  bestowing  king- 
doms* But  so  imperfect  were  the  hints  which 
had  been  received  of  these  islands,  that  this  new 
monarch  was  never  able  to  discover  in  what  part 
of  the  world  his  dominions  were  situated.  The 
Canaries,  however,  were  actually  discovered  in 
1395,  by  some  Spanish  and  French  adventurers ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  furthest  point 
towards  the  south-west  to  which  any  Europeans 
had  proceeded  by  sea,  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  .f 

•  W.  Hemingford,  vol.  2.  p.  376. 
$  Hakluyt,  v.  2.  part  2.  p.  1. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MANNERS,  VIRTUES,  VICES,  REMARKA- 
BLE CUSTOMS,  LANGUAGE,  DRESS,  DIET,  AND  DIVER- 
SIONS OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE 
DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN  IN  1216,  TO  THE  ACCESSION 
OF    HENRY  IV.  IN  1399. 

The  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and   Normans,  changes  of 
bv   their   conquests   and    settlements   in   this™anners' 

J  *■  m     &c.  not  so 

island,  made  great  and  conspicuous  changes  in  great  in 
the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants  of  former  Pe. 
those  parts  of  it  in  which  they  settled.     These nods* 
changes  have  been  described  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work. 
But  as  no  foreign  nations  made  any  conquests  or 
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settlements  in  any  part  of  Britain  in  the  present 
period,  the  alterations  in  manners,  &c.  which 
then  took  place,  were  only  such  as  were  naturally 
brought  about  by  the  instability  of  the  humours, 
fashions,  circumstances,  and  affairs  of  mankind, 
and  by  the  gradual  progress  of  society.  These 
alterations,  however,  upon  an  attentive  exami- 
nation, will  be  found  considerable,  and  worthy 
of  a  brief  delineation. 
sudden         rpj^  manners  an(i  characters  of  nations  some- 

Liitiiiijjus  in 

manners,  times  change  very  suddenly  with  their  circum- 
stances. Of  this  we  meet  with  several  striking 
examples  in  the  history  of  England  in  the  present 
period.  The  national  character  and  manners  of 
the  English  during  the  civil  wars,  and  great  re- 
laxation of  the  reins  of  government  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  are  thus  described  by  a  contem- 
porary historian,  in  1267 :  "  In  these  five  years 
"  past  there  have  been  so  many  battles,  both  by 
"  land  and  sea,  so  much  slaughter  and  destruc- 
"  tion  of  the  people  of  England,  so  many  devas- 
"  tations,  plunderings,  robberies,  thefts,  sacrile- 
"ges,  perjuries,  treacheries,  and  treasons,  that 
"  the  nation  hath  lost  all  sense  of  distinction  be- 
"  tween  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice.  In  a 
"  word,  such  hath  been  the  insignificancy  of  the 
"  laws,  through  the  weakness  of  the  king,  that 
"  every  one  did  whatever  seemed  good  in  his 
"  own  eyes."*  No  part  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  English  is  more  unquestionable  than 

*  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  an.  1267-  p.  33. 
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their  valour ;  and  yet  (if  ye  may  believe  the  best 
of  our  ancient  historians)  they  were  so  much  dis- 
pirited by  their  great  defeat  at  Bannockburn, 
in  1314,  that  they  lost  all  their  wonted  courage 
for  a  season,  and  degenerated  into  dastardly  pol- 
troons. The  consternation  of  the  English,  on  that 
occasion,  is  painted  by  one  of  these  historians  in 
the  following  mournful  strain:  "O  day  of  venge- 
"  ance  and  misfortune,  odious  accursed  day,  no 
"  longer  to  be  computed  in  the  circle  of  the  year, 
"  which  stained  the  glory  of  the  English,  spoiled 
'*  us,  and  enriched  the  Scots  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  !  How  many  illus- 
trious barons  and  valiant  youths,  how  many 
noble  horses  and  beautiful  arms,  how  many 
precious  vestments  and  golden  vessels,  were 
"  carried  off  in  onec  ruel  day!"*  "  At  that  time 
(says  another  of  these  historians),  many  of  the 
English  fled  to  the  Scots,  and  joined  with  them 
in  their  invasion  of  Northumberland,  plunder- 
"ing  towns  and  castles,  desolating  the  whole 
"  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  carrying  away 
"  the  wretched  inhabitants  into  captivity,  with 
"  their  horses,  herds,  and  flocks,  without  meeting 
"  with  any  resistance.  For  the  English  at  that 
*  time  had  so  entirely  fallen  from  their  ancient 
"  valour,  that  a  hundred  of  them  used  to  fly  at  the 
'*  approach  of  two  or  three  Scotchmen."!  But 
this  eclispe  of  the  native  bravery  of  the  English 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  nothing  could  be 

•  Monach.  Malms.  Vita  Edwardi  II. 
t  T.  Waking,  p.  106. 
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more  unreasonable,  than  to  form  our  opinion  of 
the  national  character  of  any  people  from  its 
appearance  in  a  season  of  anarchy  or  despair. 
National      Neither  would  it  be  safe  to  form  our  notions  of 

characters 

not  to  be  the  national  characterof  the  people  of  Englandin 
some  "  this  period,  from  the  pictures  which  are  drawn 
hLTorians.  °^  **  by  some  of  the  monkish  historians  of  those 
times.  The  monk  of  Malmsbury,  in  particular, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Edward  II.  paints  his  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries  in  the  blackest  co- 
lours. "  What  advantage  (says  he)  do  we  reap 
"  from  all  our  modern  pride  and  insolence  ?  In 
"  our  days  the  lowest  poorest  wretch,  who  is  not 
"  worth  a  halfpenny,  despises  his  superiors,  and 
"  is  not  afraid  to  return  them  curse  for  curse. 
"  But  this,  you  say,  is  owing  to  their  rusticity. 
"  Let  us  see  then  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
"  think  themselves  polite  and  learned.  Where 
"  do  you  meet  with  more  abuse  and  insolence 
"  than  at  court  ?  There  every  one,  swelling  with 
"  pride  and  rancour,  scorns  to  cast  a  look  on  his 
"  inferiors,  disdainshis  equals,  and  proudly  rivals 
"  his  superiors.  The  squire  endeavours  to  out- 
"  shine  the  knight,  the  knight  the  baron,  the  ba- 
"  ron  the  earl,  the  earl  the  king,  in  dress  and 
"  magnificence.  Their  estates  being  insufficient 
"  to  support  this  extravagance,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  most  oppressive  arts,  plundering 
their  neighbours  and  stripping  their  dependents 
almost  naked,  without  sparing  even  the  priests 
"  of  God.-— I  may  be  censured  for  my  too  great 
"  boldness,  if  I  give  an  ill  character  of  my  own 
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"  countrymen  and  kindred ;  but  if  I  may  be  per- 
"  mitted  to  speak  the  truth,  the  English  exceed 
"  all  other  nations  in  the  three  vices  of  pride, 
"  perjury,  and  dishonesty.  You  will  find  great 
"  numbers  of  this  nation  in  all  the  countries 
"  washed  by  the  Greek  sea  ;  and  it  is  commonly 
"  reported  that  they  are  infamous  over  all  these 
"  countries  for  their  deceitful  dealings."*  But 
we  must  remember,  that  this  picture  was  drawn 
by  a  peevish  monk,  in  very  unhappy  times, 
when  faction  raged  with  the  greatest  fury,  both 
in  the  court  and  country. 

Nor  would  it  be  proper  to  take  the  national  Nor  from 
character  of  the  people  of  Britain,  in  this  period, 
from  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent. 
The  French  were  enemies  to  the  English ;  and 
the  Italians  of  those  times  affected  to  considerall 
other  nations  as  barbarians.  Even  the  illustrious 
Petrarch,  the  politest  scholar,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  could 
not  divest  himself  of  this  prejudice.  "  In  my 
youth  (says  he,)  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
whom  they  call  English,  were  the  most  cow- 
"  ardly  of  all  the  barbarians,  inferior  even  to  the 
"  vile  Scots."f  Sir  John  Froissart,  famous  for 
his  frankness  and  sincerity,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  English,  doth  justice  to  their 
valour  on  many  occasions  ;  but  blames  them  for 
their  in  solent  and  disgusting  beh  aviour  to  the  peo- 

•  Monach.  Malms,  an.  1315.  p.  153,  160. 

■J-  Petrarchi  Opera,  Epist.  Famil.  1.  22.  Ep.  3.     Mcmoircs  pour  la  Vie 
de  Pctrarquc,  torn.  3.  p.  553. 
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.     pie  of  other  nations.     *  When  I  was  at  Bour- 
"  deaux,  a  little  before  the  departure  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  expedition  into  Spain, 
"  I  observed,  that  the  English  were  so  proud  and 
"  haughty,  that  they  could  not  behave  to  the 
"  people  of  other  nations  with  any  appearance 
"  of  civility.     Even  the  gentlemen  of  Gascony 
"  and  Aquitaine,  who  had  lost  their  estates  in 
"  fighting  for  them,  could  not  obtain  the  smallest 
"  place  of  profit  from  them,  being  constantly 
"  told,  that  they  were  unfit  for,  and  unworthy 
"  of  preferment.     By  this  treatment  they  lost 
"  the  love,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  these  gen- 
"  tlemen  ;  which  they  discovered  so  soon  as  an 
"  opportunity  offered.     In  a  word,  the  king  of 
"  France  gained  these  gentlemen,   and  their 
"  countries,  by  his  liberality,  and  condescension, 
"  and  the  English  lost  them  by  their  haughti- 
"  ness."*     This   character   was   written   by   a 
Frenchman,  not  long  after  the  glorious  victory 
of  Poictiers;  on  which  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  English  were  elated.     But  though  some  de- 
gree of  haughtiness  in  such  circumstances  maybe 
excusable,  it  is  always  offensive  and  imprudent. 
Sir  John  Froissart's  character  of  the  Scots  is  still 
more  unfavourable.   When  John  de  Vienne,  ad- 
miral of  France,  conducted  a  gallant  troop  of  one 
thousand  knights  arid  esquires,  the  very  flower 
of  chivalry,  into  Scotland,  in  1385,  to  excite 
and  assist  the  Scots  to  invade  England,  the  no- 

*   Fioissart,  torn.  3.  ch.  20.  p.  75. 
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blemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  troop  complained 
bitterly  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
rudeness  and  incivility  of  the  people.  "  The 
"  Scots  (says  he,)  being  naturally  fierce  and  un- 
"  polished,  hated  and  despised  the  French,  and 
"  gave  them  the  most  contemptuous  names  they 
"  could  invent.  For  in  Scotland  there  is  little 
"  or  no  politeness,  the  people  in  general  being 
"  a  kind  of  savages,  envying  the  riches  of  others, 
"  and  tenacious  of  their  own  possessions."*  But 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  Scots  at  that  time  did 
not  wish  to  renew  the  war  with  England,  in  the 
course  of  which  their  country  had  been  almost 
ruined  and  depopulated  Thismade  their  French 
auxiliaries  very  unwelcome  guests :  and  their 
own  insolent  rapacious  behaviour  did  the  rest. 
We  have  even  reason  to  suspect,  that  there  never 
was  any  cordial  friendship  between  the  Scots  and 
French ;  and  that  their  common  dread  of  the 
English  was  the  only  cement  of  their  union. 

lleligion,  and  the  characters  of  its  ministers,  Corruption 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  manners  of  PaPai 
mankind  in  all  ages.    Their  influence  in  this  pe- court' 
riod  was  most  pernicious.     Nothing  could  be 
more  corrupt,  and  unfriendly  to  virtue,  than  that 
system  of  Christianity  that  then  prevailed  in  Bri- 
tain, and  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  the 
lives  of  the  generality  of  its  teachers.     It  is  im- 
possible to  read  without  horror  the  descriptions 
given  by  Petrarch  (who  was  himself  a  priest,)  of 

•  Froissart,  torn.  2.  ch.  160.  p.  282. 
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the  profligacy  of  the  papal  court  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, while  it  resided  at  Avignon.     If  there  be 
any  truth  in  these  descriptions,  of  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  city  was  then  the  most 
odious  unhallowed  scene  thatever  thesun  beheld. 
"  You  imagine  (wrote  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,) 
"  that  the  city  of  Avignon  is  the  same  now  that 
"  it  was  when  you  resided  in  it :    No ;  it  is  very 
"  different.    It  was  then,  it  is  true,  the  worst  and 
"  vilest  place  on  earth ;  but  it  is  now  become  a 
"  terrestrial  hell,  a  residence  of  fiends  and  devils, 
"  a  receptacle  of  all  that  is  most  wicked  and 
"  abominable.  What  I  tell  you  is  not  from  hear- 
say, but  from  my  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience.    In  this  city  there  is  no  piety,  no  re- 
verence or  fear  of  God,  no  faith  or  charity, 
"  nothing  that  is  holy, just, equitable,  or  humane. 
"  Why  should  I  speak  of  truth,  where  not  only 
"  the  houses,  palaces,  courts,  churches,  and  the 
'•  thrones  of  popes  and  cardinals,  but  the  very 
"  earth  and  air,  seem  to  teem  with  lies.     A  fu- 
"  ture  state,  heaven,   hell,  and  judgment,  are 
"  openly  turned  into  ridicule,  as  childish  fables. 
"  Good  men  have  of  late  been  treated  with  so 
"  much  contempt  and  scorn,  that  there  is  not 
"  one  left  amongst  them  to  be  an  object  of  their 
"laughter."*     To  confirm  the   truth  of  these 
and  other  reproaches  no  less  severe,  Petrarch 
relates  several  curious  anecdotes  of  the  dissi- 
mulation and  debauchery  of  the  cardinals,  which 

*  Fran.  Petrarch.  Epist.  fine  titulo,  lib.  1.  p.  7?  10,  &c 
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are  too  indelicate   to  be  admitted   into    this 
work.* 

When  the  manners  of  popes,  cardinals,  court-  profligacy 
prelates,  and  their  retainers,  were  so  corrupted,  °(e*he 
those  of  the  clergy  in  general  could  not  be  pure ; 
especially  when  (as  we  are  assured  by  the  same 
author)  the  more  wicked  any  one  was,  the  more 
certain  he  was  of  preferment  in  the  church.f 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
were  the  chief  subjects  of  satire  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  poems  of  Chaucer 
abound  in  such  satire ;  and  the  Plowman's  Tale 
is  one  continued  invective  against  the  clergy  for 
their  gross  ignorance,  cruelty,  covetousness, 
simony,  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  drunkenness, 
gluttony,  lechery,  and  other  vices ;  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few  examples : 

Suche  as  can  not  ysay  ther  crede,  Their 

With  prayer  shul  be  made  prelates ;  8ross  '8"°" 

Nother  canne  thei  the  gospel  rede, 
Suche  shul  now  weldin  hie  estates. 


ranee. 


There  was  more  mercy  in  Maximine  f'ruelty. 

And  Nero,  that  never  was  gode, 
Than  there  is  now  in  some  of  them, 
Whan  he  hath  on  his  furred  hode. 


They  halowe  nothing  but  for  hire, 
Ne  churche,  ne  font,  ne  vestment ; 
They  luyith  out  thir  large  nettes, 
For  to  takin  silver  and  golde. 


Covetou*- 
ness. 


•  Fran.  Petrarch.  Epist.  fine  titulo.  lib.  1.  p.  7,  10,  &c. 
t  Id.  ibid 
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Simony. 


Vanity  in 
dress. 


Thei  (Men  coffers  and  sackcs  fettes 
There  as  they  catchen  soules  sholde. 

Ne  usin  thei  no  simonie 

But  selle  churches  and  priories. 

—With  purse  they  purchase  parsonage. 

Of  scarlet  and  grenc  gaie  gounes, 
That  mote  be  shapen  for  the  newe, 
To  clippen  and  kissen  in  townes 
The  domasiles  that  to  the  daunce  sewe, 
Cuttid  clothis  to  sewe  ther  hewe, 
With  long  pikis  on  ther  shone, 
Or  Code's  gospel  is  not  true, 
Either  thei  serve  the  devill  or  none. 


Pride. 


Ambition 
and  ty. 
ranny. 


Luxury. 


Lordes  also  more  to  them  loute, 
Obeysaunt  to  ther  brode  blessing, 
Thei  reiden  with  ther  royal  route 
On  a  coursir  as  it  were  a  king, 
With  sadle  of  gold  glittering, 
With  curious  harneis  quaintly  crallit.* 
Stiroppis  gaie  of  golde  mastling.f 

These  han  more  might  in  Englande  here, 
Than  hath  the  king  and  all  his  lawe ; 
Thei  han  purchased  such  powere 
To  takin  'hem  whom  list  not  kdawe, 
The  kin's  law  wol  no  man  deme 
Angerlich,  withoutin  answere ; 
But  if  any  man  thesa  misqueme, 
He  shall  be  bighted  as  a  bere. 

Thei  side  of  many  manir  metes, 
With  song  and  solace  sitting  long ; 
And  filleth  ther  wombe,  and  fast  fretes4 
And  from  the  mete  unto  the  gong.§ 


*  Crallit,  engraved. 

X  Fast  fretes,  eat  voraciously. 


-\-  Malsting,  shining. 
§  Gong,  a  jakes. 
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And  after  mete  with  harp  and  song, 

And  hot  spices  ever  among ; 

And  fille  their  wombie  with  wine  and  ale. 

Mennis  wivis  thei  wollin  hold,  Lechery. 

And  tho  that  thei  bin  right  sory, 

To  speke  thei  shull  not  be  so  bold, 

For  sompning  to  the  consistory, 

And  make  them  saie  with  mouthe  I  lie. 

Though  thei  it  sawin  with  ther  eye. 

His  lemman  holden  openly, 

No  man  so  hardy  to  aske  why. 


Other 
vice*. 


They  use  horedom  and  harlottrie, 

And  covetise,  and  ponipe,  and  pride, 

And  sloth,  and  wrathe,  and  eke  envie, 

And  siwine  tinne  by  every  side. 

As  Goddes  godnies  no  man  tell  might, 

Ne  write,  ne  speke,  ne  think  in  thought, 

So  ther  falshed,  and  ther  unright, 

Maie  no  man  telle  that  ere  God  wrought.* 

The  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy  in  our  present  The  times 
period  was  so  conspicuous,  that  it  gave  rise  to  an^t^. 
opinion  that  universally  prevailed,  that  the  times  Jj^fjJ0  d 
of  Antichrist  were  drawing  near.  "  It  is  believed 
"  by  all  wise  men  (says  Roger  Bacon),  that  the 
"  times  of  Antichrist  are  near  at  hand."f     Dr 
Nicholas  Orem,  a  celebrated  preacher,  in  a  ser- 
mon before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  1364, 
proposed  to  prove  that  Antichrist  would  shortly 
make  his  appearance  in  the  world,  from  the  fol- 
lowing signs  of  his  approach  : — 1.  The  Christian 
church  was  become  more  corrupt  than  that  of  the 

"  Chaucer's  Works,  published  by  Urry,  p.  179,  180. 
•j-  Bacon.  Opus  Mnjus,  p.  254. 
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Jews  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  of  which  he  gave 
many  examples.  2.  The  great  inequality  in  the 
state  of  the  Christain  clergy, "  of  whom  some  be 
"  so  high  that  they  exceed  all  princes  of  the 
"  earth ;  some  again  be  so  base,  that  they  are 
« under  all  rascals."  3.  The  pride  of  prelates, 
which  doth  excite  indignation  in  many,  and  re- 
spect only  in  few.  4.  The  intolerabl  e  tyranny  of 
the  governors  of  the  church,  which  was  so  violent 
that  it  could  not  be  lasting.  5.  The  promoting 
the  most  vicious  and  unworthy  in  the  church, 
and  neglecting  the  most  worthy.  6.  The  princes 
and  rulers  of  the  church  hate  them  that  tell  them 
truth,  and  refuse  to  hear  their  faults.*  Even 
Petrarch,  though  he  doth  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  scruples  about  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  gross 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  papal  court,  that  he 
applied  the  predictions  in  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lations of  St  John,  relating  to  Babylon,  the  mo- 
ther of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth,  to 
the  city  of  Avignon,  which  was  then  theresidence 
of  the  Pope  and  cardinals.f  At  length  Dr  John 
Wickliff  in  England,  andseveral  eminent  persons 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  openly  affirmed,  that 
thePope  was  Antichrist;  and  that  itwas  theduty 
of  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  to  resume 
the  lands  and  donations  that  had  been  granted  to 
the  church  by  their  ancestors,  for  the  support  of 

*  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  p.  383,  &c. 

•f  Revelat.  chap.  1 7-  Petrarchi  Opera,  edit.  Basil,  p.  729. 
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the  clergy ;  because  they  were  possessed  by  An- 
tichrist and  his  ministers.* 
This  too  general  profligacy  of  the  clergy  could  Profi'gacy 

ox  tnc  clcr* 

notfail  to  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  manners  of  thegy  corrupt- 
laity.  For  the  clergy  in  those  times  possessing6  '  e  alty* 
immense  wealth  and  great  power,  had  many  fol- 
lowers and  dependents,  who  were  no  doubt 
ready  enough  to  imitate  their  example,  to  flatter 
them  in  their  vices,  and  to  minister  to  their  plea- 
sures. We  have  reason  therefore  to  suspect,  that 
the  laity  in  general  were  not  more  virtuous  than 
their  teachers,  though,  from  the  difference  of  their 
circumstances,  their  vices  were  in  some  respects 
different.  The  cruel  unnatural  law  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  for  example,  involved  many  of 
that  body  in  various  vices,  to  which  the  laity 
had  not  the  same  temptations. 

But  though  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Religion 
rational  religion  and  real  virtue  did  not  greatly  tincufrld 
flourish  among  the  people  of  Britain  in  the  thir-  stition"per" 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  must  not 
imagine  that  the  national  virtues  which  prevailed 
in  their  ancestors  were  now  quite  extinct  in  their 
posterity.f  No!  they  still  possessed  the  same  kind 
of  piety,  strongly  tinctured  with  superstition,  and 
would  have  been  no  less  liberal  to  the  church 
than  their  forefathers,  if  they  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  laws,  which  they  laboured  to  elude. 
A  passion  for  holy  wars,  pilgrimages,  relics,  &c. 

•  Hen.  Knyghton,  col.  2707.     T.  Wafcirig.  p.  191. 
f  See  vol.  6.  p.  333—342. 
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was  also  very  general,  and  esteemed  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  eminent  piety.     Henry 
Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Norwich,  raiseda 
great  army  in  England,  and  conducted  it  to  the 
continent  in  1383,  to  support  the  election  of 
Pope  Urban  VI.  and  put  to  death  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  his  antagonist  Clement  VII.    The  bulls 
of  Urban,  promising  a  plenary  remission  of  their 
sins,  and  a  place  in  paradise  to  all  who  fought  in 
his  cause,  or  contributed  money  to  support  it, 
were  the  chief  instruments  employed  to  raise  that 
army,  and  to  collect  money  for  its  pay,  and  the 
other  expences  of  that  holy  war.*    "  As  soon 
"  (says  the  historian)  as  these  bulls  were  pub- 
a  lished  in  England,  the  whole  people  were  trans- 
"  ported  with  joy,  and  thought  that  the  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  obtaining  such  inestimable  graces  was 
"  not  to  be  neglected."!    Pilgrimages  were  fre- 
quently and  universally  performed  by  persons  of 
all  ranks :  and  those  that  were  longest  and  most 
dangerous  were  believed  to  be  most  meritorious. 
That  an  excessive  veneration  for  relics  was  no 
less  universal,  is  evident  from  the  following  cu- 
rious transaction,  recorded  by  an  eye-witness. 
Henry  III.  summoned  all  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom,  in  1247,  to  come  to  London  on  the 
festival  of  St  Edward,  to  receive  an  account  of  a 
certain  sacred  benefit  which  heaven  had  lately 
bestowed  on  England.  The  singular  strain  of  this 
summons  excited  the  most  eager  curiosity,  and 

•  T.  Walsing.  p.  297-  t  Id-  ibid. 
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brought  great  multitudes  to  London  at  the  time 
appointed.  When  theywereassembledinStPaul's 
church,  the  king  acquainted  them,  that  the  great 
master  of  the  knights-templars  had  sent  him  by 
one  of  his  knights,  a  phial  of  crystal,  containing 
a  small  portion  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  shed  upon  the  cross  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  attested  to  be  genuine  by  the 
seals  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  of  several 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  great 
men  of  the  Holy  Land.  This,  he  informed  them, 
he  designed  to  carry  the  next  day,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  Westminster,  attended  by  them,  and 
by  all  the  clergy  of  London,  in  their  proper 
habits,  with  their  banners,  crucifixes,  and  wax 
candles ;  and  exhorted  all  who  were  present  to 
prepare  themselves  for  that  sacred  solemnity,  by 
spending  the  night  in  watching  fasting,  and  de- 
vout exercises.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  pro- 
cession was  put  in  order,  and  ready  to  set  forward, 
the  king  approached  the  sacred  phial,  with  reve- 
rence, fear,  and  trembling,  took  it  in  both  his 
hands,  and  holding  it  up  higher  than  his  face, 
proceeded  under  a  canopy,  two  assistants  sup- 
porting his  arms.  Such  was  the  devotion  of 
Henry  on  this  occasion,  that  though  the  road 
between  St  Paul's  and  Westminster  was  very 
deep  and  miry,  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed 
on  the  phial,  or  on  heaven.  When  theprocession 
approached  Westminster,  it  was  met  by  about 
one  hundred  monks  oft  hat  abbey,  who  conducted 
it  into  the  church,  where  the  king  deposited  the 
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venerable  relic,  which  (says  the  historian)  made 
all  England  shine  with  glory,  dedicatingit  to  God 
and  St  Edward,  to  the  church  of  St  Peter's, 
Westminster,  and  the  monksof  that  abbey.*  An 
astonishing  display  of  mistaken  piety,  or  rather 
of  the  most  sottish  superstition  and  credulity ! 
Valour.  Courage  and  bravery  may  very  safely  be  rec- 
koned among  the  national  virtues  of  both  the 
British  nations  in  this  period  ;  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  their  martial  achievements  affords  the 
clearest  proofs.  The  two  glorious  victories  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers  are  incontestible  evidences 
of  the  heroic  valour  of  the  English  ;  and  the  ob- 
stinate invincible  fortitude  with  which  the  Scots 
asserted  the  independency  of  their  country,  a- 
gainst  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  too  powerful 
neighbours  to  subdue  them,  is  a  demonstration 
that  they  were  then  a  brave  and  violent  people. 
Generosi-  a  noble  spirit  of  liberality  and  munificence 
prevailed  in  this  period,  especially  among  the 
great  martial  barons ;  of  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  one  example:  The  Lord  James  Audeley, 
one  of  the  first  knights  of  the  Garter,  obtained 
permission  from  the Princeof  Wales  to  begin  the 
battle  of  Poictiers ;  and,  attended  by  his  four 
faithful  esquires,  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
As  soon  as  the  action  was  over,  and  the  victory 
complete,  the  Prince  inquired  for  the  Lord 
Audeley;  and  being  informed  that  he  lay  danger- 
ously wounded  at  a  little  distance,  commanded, 

*  M.  Paris,  an.  1247,  p.  493.  col.  2. 
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if  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  to  bringhim  to 
his  tent.  When  Lord  Audeley,  carried  in  a 
litter,  entered,  the  Prince  embraced  him  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner ;  declared,  that  he  had 
been  the  best  doer  in  arms  in  the  business  of 
that  day ;  and  made  him  a  grant  of  500  marks 
yearly  (equivalent  to  about  L.8000  at  present,) 
as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  Lord  Audeley  ac- 
cepted this  noble  grant  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  car- 
ried to  his  own  tent,  he  bestowed  it  on  his  four 
brave  and  faithful  esquires,  without  reserving 
any  share  of  it  to  himself.  The  Prince  applaud- 
ed this  generous  action,  and  rewarded  it  with 
another  grant  of  600  marks  a-year.*  The  gene- 
rosity of  those  times  was  not  always  so  wisely 
directed,  but  often  degenerated  into  vain  absurd 
extravagance.  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland, 
being  present  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  I. 
rode  to  Westminster,  attended  by  100  knights, 
mounted  on  fine  horses,  which  they  let  loose, 
with  all  their  furniture,  as  soon  as  they  alighted, 
to  be  seized  by  the  populace  as  their  property. 
In  this  he  was  imitated  by  the  Earls  of  Lancas- 
ter, Cornwall,  Gloucester,  Pembroke,  and  War- 
renne,  who  each  paid  Edward  the  same  expen- 
sive unprofitable  compliment.-}-  The  extrava- 
gant ruinous  liberalities  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward II.  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

"  Froissart,  torn  I.ch.  165,  \V,~(.         f  H.  Knyghton,  col.  2461. 
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iiospita-  ^n  a}most  unlimited  hospitality  reigned  in  the 
palaces  of  princes,  and  the  castles  of  great  ba- 
rons, in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating.  The 
courts  of  some  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this 
period  arc  said  to  have  been  splendid  and  nume- 
rous, to  a  degree  that  is  hardly  credible,  and  of 
which  no  examples  have  been  seen  for  several 
centuries.  That  of  Richard  II.  is  thus  described 
by  an  historian  of  the  greatest  integrity ;  "  His 
"  royalty  was  such,  that  wheresoever  he  lay,  his 
"  person  was  guarded  by  two  hundred  Cheshire- 
"  men ;  he  had  about  him  thirteen  bishops,  be- 
"  sides  barons,  knights,  esquires,  and  other  more 
"  than  needed ;  insomuch,  that  to  the  household 
**  came  every  day  to  meat  ten  thousand  people, 
"  as  appeared  by  the  messes  told  out  of  the 
"kitchen  to  three  hundred  servitors,  &c."* 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  and 
hospitality  of  the  opulent  and  powerful  barons 
of  those  times,  from  an  account  of  the  house- 
hold expences  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster 
for  1313.f  From  that  acount  it  appears, 
that  this  great  Earl  expended  in  housekeep- 
ing that  year  no  less  than  L.7,309  containing 
as  much  silver  as  L.21,927,  equal  in  efficacy  to 
L.109,635  of  our  money  at  present.  The  sur- 
prising cheapness  of  some  of  the  articles  in 
that  account  gives  us  reason  to  think,  that  it 
would  even  require  a  much  greater  sum  than 
L.109,635  to  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of  pro  J 

*  Stow 's  Annals,  p.  323. 
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visions  at  this  time.  The  pipe  of  French  wine 
cost  only  17s.  which,  according  to  the  above 
computation,  was  equivalent  to  L.4,  5s.  of  our 
money  ;  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  its  price  at 
present.  We  may  judge  also  of  the  grandeur  and 
hospitality  with  which  this  earl  lived,  and  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  that 
were  consumed  in  his  family  in  one  year,  from 
the  quantity  of  wine,  which  was  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  seventy-one  pipes.*  Other 
earls  and  barons  in  general  spent  almost  all  their 
revenues,  and  the  produce  of  their  large  domains, 
in  hospitality  at  their  castles  in  the  country,  which 
were  ever  open  to  strangers  of  condition,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  vassals,  friends,  and  followers. 
This  profuse  expensive  hospitality,  itwould  seem, 
began  to  decline  a  little  towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  period,  and  some  barons,  instead  of  dining 
always  in  the  great  hall  with  their  numerous  de- 
pendants, according  to  ancient  custom,  dined 
sometimes  in  private  parlours,  with  their  own 
families,  and  a  few  familiar  friends.  But  this 
innovation  was  very  unpopular,  and  subjected 
those  who  adopted  it  to  much  reproach.f 

A  splendid  ostentatious  kind  of  gallantry,  ex-  Romantic 
pressive  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  highest ga 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies, 
was  studied  and  practised  by  the  martial  barons, 
knights,  and  esquires  of  this  period.     This  gal- 

*  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  an.  1313. 
•j-  Warton's  Xlist.  of  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  276. 
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luntry  appeared  in  itsgreatest  lustre  at  royal  tour- 
naments, and  other  grand  and  solemn  festivals,  at 
which  the  ladies  shone  in  their  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  received  peculiar  honours.  When 
Edward  III.  in  1344,  celebrated  the  magnificent 
feast  of  the  round  table,  at  Windsor,  to  which 
all  the  nobility  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  had  been  invited, 
Queen  Philippa,  and  three  hundred  ladies,  illus- 
trious for  their  birth  and  beauty,  uniformly 
dressed  in  the  richest  habits,  adorned  that  solem- 
nity, and  were  treated  with  the  most  pompous 
romantic  testimonies  of  respect  and  admiration.* 
Many  of  the  most  magnificent  tournaments  of 
those  times  were  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  gal- 
lantry, and  were  designed  for  the  honour  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  ladies,  who  appeared  at  these 
solemnities  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  from  dif- 
ferent countries.!  Sometimes  a  few  brave  and 
gallant  knights  published  a  proclamation  in  their 
own,  and  in  several  other  countries,  asserting  the 
superior  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies  whom 
they  loved ;  and  challenging  all  who  dared  to 
dispute  that  superiority,  to  meet  them  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place  to  determine  the  important 
controversy  by  combat-t  These  challenges  were 
constantly  accepted,  and  produced  tournaments, 
to  which  princes,  knights,  and  ladies  of  different 
nations,  crowded.    This  romantic  gallantry  dis- 

*  Walsing.  p.  164.     Froissart,  torn.  1.   ch.  101.  p.  116. 
f  Id.  ibid.  p.  107.  X  W.  torn.  4.  p.  20,  90. 
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played  itself  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  peace, 
and  amorous  and  youthful  knights  fought  as 
muchforthe  honour  of  their  mistresses  as  of  their 
country.  A  party  of  English  and  a  party  of 
French  cavalry  met  near  Cherburgh  in  1379, 
and  immediately  prepared  for  battle.  When 
they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  Sir  Lance- 
lot de  Lorres,  a  French  knight,  cried  aloud,  that 
he  had  a  more  beautiful  mistress  than  any  of 
the  English.  This  was  denied  by  Sir  John 
Copeland,  who  run  the  Frenchman  through  the 
body  with  his  spear,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet.*  When  Edward  III.  raised  a  great  army 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  English  gentlemen 
put  each  of  them  a  patch  upon  one  of  his  eyes, 
making  a  solemn  vow  to  his  mistress,  that  he 
would  not  take  it  off  till  he  had  performed  some 
notable  exploit  in  France  to  her  honour;  and  these 
gentlemen  (says  Froissart)  were  much  admired.f 

The  revival  of  chivalry  by  Edward  I.  and  Ed- chivalry. 
ward  III.  contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  va- 
lour, munificence,  and  this  splendid  kind  of  gal- 
lantry, among  persons  of  condition,  who  aspired 
to  the  honours  of  knighthood,  which  were  then 
objects  of  ambition  to  the  greatest  princes.  An 
ingenious  writer,  who  had  studied  this  subject 
with  the  greatest  care,  affirms  positively,  that 
"  all  the  heroic  virtues  which  then  existed  in 
"  the  several  states  of  Christendom,  were  the 

■  Froiasart,  torn.  2.  p.  50.  t  Jd.  torn.  I.  ch.  29. 
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"  fruits  of  chivalry."*  This  assertion  may  be  too 
strong ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  spirit 
and  the  laws  of  chivalry  werefriendly  to  thecause 
of  virtue.  By  these  laws,  none  but  persons  of 
unsullied  characters  could  obtain  the  honours  of 
knighthood,  which  were  conferred  with  much 
solemnity,  on  the  most  public  occasions,  and  in 
the  presenceof  the  most  august  assemblies.  After 
the  candidate  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his 
prowess,  and  other  virtues,  to  merit  that  dis- 
tinction, and  had  prepared  himself  for  receiving 
it,  by  fasting,  confessing,  hearing  mass,  and  other 
acts  of  devotion,  he  took  an  oath  consisting  of 
twenty-six  articles,inwhich,amongstother  things 
he  swore  that  he  would  be  a  good,  brave,  loyal, 
just,  generous,  and  gentle  knight,  a  champion  of 
the  church  and  clergy,  a  protector  of  the  ladies, 
and  a  redresser  of  the  wrongs  of  widows  and  or- 
phans.f  Those  knights  who  acquitted  them- 
selves of  these  obligations  in  an  honourable  man- 
ner, were  favoured  by  the  fair,  and  courted  by 
the  great ;  but  those  who  were  guilty  of  base 
dishonourable  actions,  were  degraded  with  every 
possible  mark  of  infamy.  All  this  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  some  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  invested  with  that  dignity; 
though,  from  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  and  the 
general  dissolution  of  manners  which  then  pre- 
vailed, that  influence  was  probably  much  less 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

*  M.  de  la  Curnc  Dc  Sainte  Palayc,  sur  l'Anciennc  Chevalrie,  torn.  1. 
p.  215.  f  Id.  ibid,  part  2.  p.  67—180. 
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Chivalry  declined  in  England  during  the  in-  Revived  in 
glorious  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.  but England" 
revived  under  Edward  I.  That  princewas  oneof 
the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  ageinwhich 
he  flourished,  and  both  delighted  and  excelledin 
feats  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this 
that  when  he  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  after  his  father's  death,  and  knew  that  his 
presence  was  ardently  desired  in  England,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  tournament  at  Cha- 
lons in  Burgundy.  At  that  famous  tournament, 
which  terminated  in  a  real  battle,  he  displayed 
his  valour  and  dexterity  to  great  advantage,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.*  Edward  III.  was  no 
less  fond  of  chivalry,  and  encouraged  it  both  by 
his  example  and  munificence.  In  this  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  policy,  as  well  as  inclination.  Having 
formed  the  design  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  France,  he  laboured  to  inspire  his  own 
subjects  with  a  bold  enterprising  spirit,  and  to 
entice  as  many  valiant  foreigners  as  possible  into 
his  service.  With  this  view  he  celebrated  seve- 
ral pompous  tournaments,  to  which  he  invited 
all  strangers  who  delighted  in  feats  of  arms,  en- 
tertained them  with  the  most  flowing  hospitality, 
and  loaded  such  of  them  as  excelled  in  these 
martial  sports  with  honours  and  rewards,  in  order 
to  attach  them  to  his  person  and  engage  them  to 
fight  in  his  cause.f     With  the  same  view,  and 

•  Mat.  Westminster,  1.  2.  p.  354.     Annal.  Nu.  Trivite,  ad  ;in.   1272. 
-f  Froissart.  torn.  1.  ch.  90,  101. 
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about  the  same  time,  he  founded  the  most  ho- 
nourable order  of  the  Garter ;  of  which  his  own 
heroic  son  the  Black  Prince  was  the  first  knight, 
and  all  the  first  companions  were  persons  famous 
for  their  victories  at  tournaments,  and  in  real 
wars.*  Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  was  so 
much  alarmed  at  these  proceedings  of  his  power- 
ful rival,  that  he  set  up  a  round  table  at  Paris,  in 
opposition  to  that  at  Windsor,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  his  tournaments  more  splendid  than 
those  of  England,  in  order  to  attract  a  greater 
number  of  foreign  knights,  that  he  might  retain 
them  in  his  service.f  In  a  word,  chivalry,  which 
is  now  an  object  of  ridicule,  was,  in  those  times, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  had  no 
little  influence  on  the  manners  of  mankind  and 
the  fate  of  nations. 
Follies  and  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  long  detail  of  the 
vices,  national  foibles  and  vices  of  the  people  of  Britain 
inthepresentperiod,asthey  were  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  their  ancestors  in  that  immediate- 
ly preceding.:]:  A  most  absurd  irrational  credu- 
lity still  reigned  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among  persons  of 
the  highest  rankandbesteducation.  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI.  firmly  believed  that  Petrarch  was  a  ma- 
gician, because  he  read  Virgil.  §  Many  miracles 
were  reported  and  believed  to  be  wrought  in  dif- 

*  See  the  Lives  of  the  founder,  and  of  all   the   first  knights  in  Ash- 
mole's  History  of  the  Garter,  chap.  2fi. 

f  T.  Walsing.  p.  1C4.  +  See  vol.  6.  p.  342—350. 

§  Petrarchi  Opera,  Basil,  edit.  p.  731). 
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ferent  places,  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  and 
are  recorded  by  our  gravest  historians  as  unques- 
tionable facts.*  No  prince  engaged  in  any  under- 
taking of  importance  till  his  astrologers  had  con- 
sulted the  stars,  and  discovered  the  auspicious 
moment  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Of  this 
we  meet  with  a  very  curious  example,  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  the  marriage 
of  Frederic  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  III.  in  1235.f 

The  administration  of  justice,  even  in  theJust:«  »u 
king's  court  was  very  corrupt  and  oppressiveej." 
in  this  period.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
venality  of  the  judges,  and  partly  to  unlawful 
confederacies  among  the  subjects,  to  support 
each  other  in  their  lawsuits.  The  venality  of 
the  king's  ministers  of  justice  at  length  became 
so  intolerable  and  notorious  that  they  were 
tried  by  a  parliament  held  at  Westminster 
in  1280,  found  guilty,  and  fined  according 
to  the  degrees  of  their  delinquencies.  Sir 
Adam  de  Stratton,  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer was  fined  in  no  less  than  34,000  marks,  e- 
quivalent  to  L.34,000  of  our  money  at  present ; 
and  this,  with  the  fines  of  the  other  judges, 
amounted  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  million  in 
our  times.t  Sir  Thomas  Weyland,  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  having  been  foundguiltyof 

■  M.  Paris,  p.  140,  141,  142,  140.  passim.     T.  Walsing.  p.  340. 

-J-  Nocte  vero  prima  qua  concubuit  Imperator  cum  ea,  noluit  earn  car- 
naliter  cognosccrc,  donee  competens  hora  ab  astrologis  ci  nunciaretur. 
M.  Paris,  p.  285.  ad.  an.  1235.  +  T.  Wykcs,  Chron.  an.  1289. 
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exciting  some  of  his  followers  to  commit  a  mur- 
der, and  of  protecting  them  after  they  had  com- 
mitted it,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  the 
king,  in  consideration  that  he  was  a  knight  (a 
character  which  Edward  I.  much  revered,)  spared 
his  life,  banishing  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
confiscatedhiswholeestate  *  Butall  this  severity 
doth  not  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  evil ;  for 
we  meet  with  very  loud  complaints  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges  long  after  this  time.  The  monk 
of  Malmsbury,  in  1319,  assures  us,  that  there 
was  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  king's  ministers  and 
judges  who  did  not  receive  bribes,  and  very  few 
who  did  not  extort  them.f  The  eight  statutes 
made  in  this  period  against  champerty,  as  it  was 
called,  or  forming  confederacies  for  supporting 
each  other  in  all  quarrels  and  lawsuits,  affords 
sufficient  evidence,  that  this  evil  very  much  pre- 
vailed, and  was  very  hard  to  be  eradicated.^: 
Robbery  Robbery  was  the  reigning  vice,  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the 
present  period  :  and  robbers  were  then  more  nu- 
merous, cruel,  and  destructive,  than  at  any  other 
time.  These  pests  of  human  society  were  fre- 
quently formed  into  companies,  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  powerful  barons,  who  sheltered  them  in 
their  castles,  and  shared  with  them  in  their  booty. 

*  Annal.  Dunstap.  an.  1289. 

•J-  Monach.  Malms,  ad.  an.  1319. 

+  Statutes  at  Large,  1st  Ed.  I.  ch.  25.  13th  Ed.  I.  ch.  40.  38th  Ed. 
I.  ch.  2.  33d  Ed.  I.  ch.  1.  1st  Ed.  III.  ch.  14.  4th  Ed.  III.  ch.  2.  1st 
Rich.  II.  ch.  4.  7th  Rich.  II.  ch.  7- 
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During  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  II  I.  many  strong 
castles  belonging  to  great  men  were  no  better 
than  dens  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who  from 
thence  infestedthe  whole  country.  In  Hampshire 
their  numbers  were  so  great,  that  the  judges 
could  not  prevail  upon  any  jury  to  find  any  of 
them  guilty ;  and  the  king  himself  complained, 
that  when  he  travelled  through  that  county, 
they  plundered  his  baggage,  drank  his  wine, and 
treated  him  with  contempt.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered,  that  several  members  of  the  king's 
household  were  in  confederacy  with  the  rob- 
bers.* Even  under  the  more  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  Edward  I.  a  numerous  band  of  robbers 
assaulted  the  town  of  Boston,  in  1285,  in  the 
time  of  the  fair,  set  it  on  fire  in  three  places,  and 
carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  money  and 
goods.  Their  leader  Robert  Chamberlan,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  power  and  wealth,  was  taken, 
tried,  and  executed ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  discover  so  much  as  one  of  his 
accomplices.!  The  robbers  of  those  times  plun- 
dered all  who  came  in  their  wav  without  distinc- 
tion.  A  troop  of  them,  commanded  by  Gilbert 
Middleton  and  Walter  Selby,  assaulted  two  car- 
dinals, who  were  escorted  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  his  brother  Lord  Beaumount,  attended 
by  a  numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen  and  serv- 
ants near  Darlington,  in  1316.  Having  robbed 
the  cardinals  of  their  money  and  effects,  they 

"  M.  Paris,  Vita:  Abbatum,  p.  78.     M.  Paris,  Hi-t.  p.  225,  &c. 
f  II.  Knygbton,  p   2465 
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allowed  them  to  proceed  on  their  journey ;  but 
they  carried  the  bishop  and  his  brother  prisoners, 
the  one  to  the  castle  of  Morpeth,  and  the  other 
to  the  castle  of  Mitford,  and  there  detained  them 
till  they  had  paid  their  ransoms.*  Peter  king 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  who  visited  England 
in  1363,  was  robbed  on  the  highway,  and  strip- 
ped of  his  money  and  baggage.f  As  the  robbers 
of  this  period  were  very  numerous,  so  some  of 
them  were  very  cruel ;  and  the  character  which 
one  of  their  chiefs  wore  embroidered  upon  his 
coat  in  letters  of  silver,  might  have  been  appli- 
ed to  several  others.  "  1  am  Captain  Warner, 
"  commander  of  a  troop  of  robbers,  an  enemy  to 
"  God,  without  pity  and  without  mercy4 
Miserable  When  those  audacious  plunderers  dared  to  rob 
common  kings,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  lords,  and  even  to 
people,  pillage  populous  towns,  we  may  presume,  that 
they  were  very  terrible  to  ordinary  travellers, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country.  That 
they  really  were  so,  we  learn  from  the  historians 
of  those  times,  who  assure  us,  that  travelling  was 
very  dangerous,  and  that  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try lived  under  continual  apprehensions  of  being 
plundered.  §  Besides  this,  many  other  things 
conspired  to  render  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Britain,  in  this  period,  un- 

•  Walsing.  Ypodigma  Neustrire,  p.  503. 

f  T.  Walsing.  Hist.  p.  179. 

X  Memoires  de  Petrarque,  torn.  3.  p.  185. 

§  M.  Paris,  p.  508,  509.     Vitae  Abbatum,  p.  78.     Rym.  Feed.  torn. 
2.  p.  284.     Annal.  Dunstap.  vol.  1.  p.   155.      Hemming,  t.  1.  p.  209. 
Knyghton,  col.  2628. 
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comfortable  and  unhappy.     They  were  almost 
necessarily  condemned  to  live  in  ignorance,  and 
had  hardly  any  means  of  acquiring  either  civil  or 
religious  knowledge.  Religious  liberty  was  quite 
unknown  ;  and  the  clergy  enslaved  the  minds  of 
the  laity,  as  well  as  preyed  upon  their  fortunes,  in 
many  different  ways.    The  common  people,  and 
even  those  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  enjoyed  but 
a  very  small  share  of  civil  liberty,  and  all  the  pro- 
tection they  received  from  law  and  government 
was  frequently  insufficient  to  defend  them  from 
the  oppression  of  the  too  powerful  barons,  who 
were  many  of  them  petty  tyrants.     The  long 
bloody  and  destructive  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  England  and  France,  involved 
the  people  of  all  these  countries  in  very  great  ca- 
lamities.   The  wars  between  England  and  Scot- 
land were  carried  on  with  uncommon  animosity; 
and  in  thecourse  of  them  much  of  the  best  blood 
in  Britain  was  spilt,  many  populous  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  borders  of 
both  kingdoms  were  almost  desolated.    The  de- 
vastations of  war,  and  the  imperfection  of  agri- 
culture, occasioned  frequent  famines,  in  which 
many  of  the  common  people  perished.*  Some  of 
these  famines  were  so  severe,  that  many  mothers, 
it  is  said,  committed  the  most  unnatural  acts  of 
cruelty  to  prolong  their  miserable  lives.t  Some 
of  these  famines  were  followed  by  epidemical 

"  M.  Paris,  652,  653,  655.         Monach  Malms,  an  1316.  p.  166.  T. 
Walsing.  p.  54,  63,  108.   Knyghton,  col.  2435,  2436,2444,2502,2737, 
f  T.  Walsing.  p.  10«. 
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diseases,  or  rather  plagues,  which  swept  off  still 
greater  multitudes.  "  This  year,  1315,  (says 
"  Walsingham),the  famine  gradually  increased  ; 
"  and  about  the  beginning  of  August  a  quarter 
"  of  wheat  sold  at  London  for  forty  shillings 
"  (equivalent  to  L.30  of  our  money  at  present). 
"  The  famine  was  followed  by  so  great  a  mor- 
"  tality,  especially  among  the  poor,  that  the 
"  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  For 
"  a  dysentery,  accompanied  by  an  acute  fever, 
"  occasioned  by  unwholesome  food,  became 
"  universal,  and  very  soon  proved  mortal."* 
The  dreadful  pestilence  which  raged  over  all 
Britain  in  1349  was  still,  if  possible,  more  de- 
structive. The  accounts  given  of  the  ravages 
of  this  plague,  by  the  best  contemporary  histo- 
rians, are  hardly  credible,  some  affirming  that  it 
carried  off  one  half,  and  others  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  whole  people.f  When  all 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  few  will  be 
disposed  to  envy  the  happiness  of  their  ances- 
tors who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  or  to  think  that  those  times 
were  better  than  the  present. 
Language.  A  kind  of  confusion  of  tongues  prevailed  in 
England  for  several  centuries  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  when  the  different  orders  of  thepeople 
made  use  of  different  languages.  This  was  so 
much  the  case,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  that  public  speakers  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  pronounce  the  same  dis- 
course three  times  in  the  same  audience,  once  in 
Latin,  once  in  French,  and  once  in  English .* 

Latin  was  the  language  of  the  church,  of  the  Latin, 
schools,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  general  of 
thelearnedof  all  professions,  who  frequently  con- 
versed and  corresponded  with  one  another  in  that 
tongue.  Divines,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
even  poets,  composed  the  far  greatest  part  of 
their  works  in  Latin  ;  especially  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century.  All  acts  of  par- 
liament in  1266,  and  many  of  them  long  after, 
were  in  that  language.  It  was  not  till  1258, 
that  the  great  charter  itself  was  translated  into 
English,  and  read  to  the  people  in  their  mother- 
tongue.f  To  the  very  end  of  this  period  the 
royal  proclamations  were  for  the  most  part  in 
Latin,  a  language  which  was  understood  by 
none  of  the  common  people,  and  by  very  few 
of  the  nobility  or  gentry4  But  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  these  proclamations  were  translated 
or  explained  to  the  people  when  they  were  pub- 
lished. 

The  Norman  or  French  was  the  language  of  French. 
the  court  of  England,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all 
who  wished  to  be  thought  persons  of  rank  and 
fashion,  for  about  three  centuries  after  the  con- 

•  Wilkin.  Concilia,  torn.  2.  p.  333.  col.  2. 
■j-  Annal.  Dunstap.  p.  336.  ad.  an.  1258. 
X  See  Ryni.  Fred,  from  vol.  1.  to  9. 
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quest.     To  the  truth  of  this  we  could  produce 
the  testimony  of  several  unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses ;  but  that  of  Ralph  Higden,  author  of  the 
Policronian,  and  his  translator  John  de  Trevisa, 
who  flourished  underEdwardlll.andRichard  II. 
will  be  sufficient :   "  Gentilmen's  children  ben 
"  lerned  and  taught  from  theyr  youthe  to  speke 
"  Frenshe.  And  uplondish  men  will  counterfete 
"  and  liken  himself  to  gentilmen,  and  arn  besy 
"  to  speke  Frenche,  for  to  be  more  sette  by ; 
"  wherefore  it  is  sayd  by  comyn  proverbe,  Jack 
"  wold   be   a    gentilman   if  he   coude    speke 
"Frenshe."      To   this,  Trevisa  the  translator 
adds,  "  This  manner  was   moche  used  tofore 
"  the  great  deth  (1349,)  but  syth  it  is  somedele 
"  chaunged."*    The  following  curious  and  well- 
attested  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  Edward  I. 
and  his  nobility  did  not  very  well  understand 
either  Latin  or  English.     Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
having  issued  a   bull,  in    1300,  commanding 
Edward  I.  in  a  very  imperious  tone,  to  desist 
from  troubling  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to 
refer  all  his  disputes  with  the  people  of  that 
kingdom  to  his  holiness,  he  sent  it  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  a  mandate  to  deliver 
it  to  the  king.     The  archbishop  wrote  a  letter 
to   the  pope,  in  answer  to  that  mandate,  ac- 
quainting him,  that  he  had  taken  a  very  long  and 
fatiguing  journey  into  Scotland,  and  had  found 
the  king  in  his  camp  near  New  Abbey,  in  Gal- 
loway, who  summoned  a  great  council  of  his  no- 

*  Trc visa's  Translation  of  Higden,  lib.  1.  fol.  55. 
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bility  to  hear  his  message ;  that  he  received  the 
bull  with  great  reverence,  commanded  it  to  be 
read  aloud  before  the  council  (which  consisted  of 
Prince  Edward  and  all  the  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  of  the  army),  and  afterwards  ordered  it 
to  be  fully  explained  in  the  French  language.* 

Anglo-Saxon  or  English  was  the  language  of  Ansl0- 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England.  This 
language  they  derived  from  their  ancestors  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  retained  with  great  steadi- 
ness, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  conqueror 
and  his  successors  to  substitute  the  Norman  in  its 
place.  It  even  gradually  gained  ground,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  period  forced  its  way  into  the 
courts  of  justice  from  which  it  had  been  ex- 
cluded almost  three  hundred  years.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  made  in  1362,  that  all  plead- 
ings in  all  courts  both  of  the  king  and  of 
inferior  lords,  should  be  in  the  English  tongue, 
because  French  was  now  much  unknown  in  the 
realm,  and  that  the  people  might  know  some- 
thing of  the  laws,  and  understand  what  was  said 
for  and  against  thern.f  But  this  victory  was  far 
from  being  complete  :  for  that  very  act  of  par- 
liament was,  and  many  others  long  after,  were, 
in  French ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  persons  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life  still  retained  a  predilec- 
tion for  that  language. 

*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  2.  p.  262. 

f  Statutes  at  Large,  A.  D.  1362.  ch.  15. 
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Angio-  The  Anglo-Saxon  that  was  spoken  in  England 
e  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  conquest,  was 
surprisingly  pure,  with  very  little  mixture  of 
Latin,  French,  or  any  other  language.  Of  this 
the  reader  will  be  convinced,  by  perusing  the 
specimen  of  that  language,  which  he  will  find  in 
the  appendix,  with  a  translation  into  modern 
English  words  interlined.* 

English.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gradually  changed  into  what  may 
be  called  English.  This  was  owing  to  various 
causes.  That  animosity  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  posterity  of  the  Normans  and  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  now  extinguished,  and  they 
were  in  a  great  measure  consolidated  into  one 
people  by  intermarriages  and  other  means.  Many 
of  theNormans  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
trade  and  manufactures,  though  they  had  been 
taught  French  by  their  parents  in  their  youth, 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
multitude,  into  which  they  introduced  many 
French  words  and  idioms,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  Besides  this,  Chaucer,  Gower, 
Wickliff,  and  several  others,  composed  volumi- 
nous works,  both  of  prose  and  verse  in  English ; 
and  being  men  of  learning,  well  acquainted  with 
French  and  Latin, and  some  of  them  with  Greek 
and  Italian,  they  borrowed  many  words  and 
idioms  from  those  languages,  with  which  they 

*  Append.  N"  3. 
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adorned  and  enriched  their  own.  By  these 
means,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  greatly 
changed  before  the  end  of  this  period,  and  the 
language  of  the  best  writers  approached  much 
nearer  to  modern  English  than  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  and  others  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Tt  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  Eng-  Very diffei- 

i*   1       f   i      o  ent  *rom 

lishof  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  so  different  modem 
from  that  of  the  eighteenth,  that  a  mere  English 
reader  cannot  always  understand  it  without  a 
glossary.  The  mode  of  spelling  was  unsettled, 
and  very  different  from  the  modern.  In  general 
they  delighted  much  in  vowels,  and  avoided  the 
multiplication  of  consonants  more  carefully  than 
we  do  at  present.  Many  words  were  then  in 
common  use,  and  perfectly  well  understood, 
which  are  now  become  obsolete,  and  conse- 
quently unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  readers. 
The  meaning  of  several  words  was,  very  different 
then  from  what  it  is  at  present.  A  knave,  for 
example,  sometimes  signified  a  male  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  female ;  "  The  time  is  come,  and  a 
"  knave  child  she  bare  :"*  but  most  frequently 
a  servant  in  opposition  to  a  freeman.  Its  modern 
meaningiswell  known.  The  poets  of  those  times 
used  extraordinary  freedoms  (which  would  not 
be  now  allowed)  in  shortening,  lengthening,  di- 
viding, uniting,  and  changing  words  to  fit  them 
for  their  purposes;  which  renders  their  language 

"  Chaucerj  p.  50. 
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obscure  aud  difficult  to  a  modern  reader.  The 
above  observations  might  have  been  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  examples;  but  that  would 
have  been  tedious,  and  too  minute  for  general 
history.  The  truth  of  them  is  well  known  to 
all  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  au- 
thors of  those  times. 

Various  dialects  and  different  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing the  English  of  this  period  prevailed 
in  different  districts :  "  Hit  semeth  a  grete  won- 
"  der  that  Englyssmen  have  so  grete  dy versyte 
"  in  theyr  owin  langage  in  sowne  and  in  spekyin 
"  of  it,  which  is  all  in  one  ilonde."*  If  we 
may  form  a  judgment  of  these  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation from  the  words  used  by  a  contempo- 
rary writer  in  describing  them,  they  were  harsh 
enough :  "  Some  use  straunge  wlassing,  chy- 
"  tryng,  barring,  garryng,  and  grysby  ting.  The 
"  langages  of  the  Northumbres,  and  specyally 
"  ta  Yorke,  is  so  sharpe,  slyttinn,  frotyng,  and 
"  un  shape,  that  we  sothern  men  maye  unneth 
«  understande  that  langage."f 
Diess.  The  extravagancies  of  dress  and   follies  of 

fashion  have  been  subjects  of  complaint  andsatire 
in  every  age,  and  in  none  more  justly  than  the 
period  we  are  now  delineating.  In  the  remaining 
monuments  of  those  times,  we  meet  with  many 
descriptions  of  the  splendid  expensive  dresses  of 
the  great,  and  many  complaints  of  the  ridiculous, 
deforming,  inconvenient  fashions  adopted  by  per- 

*  Trcvisa,  1.  1.  fol.  55.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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sons  of  all  ranks.  The  magnificent  costly  dresses 
of  the  barons  and  knights  who  attended  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  HI.  at 
York,  in  1251,  are  thus  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  present  at  that  solemnity:  "  The 
"  royal  marriage  was  solemnized  privately,  and 
"  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  being  in- 
"  commoded  by  the  multitudes  of  nobles  of  Eng- 
"  land,  France,  Scotland,  and  other  countries, 
"  who  were  then  in  York,  and  ardently  desired 
"  to  see  it.     It  would  raise  the  surprise  and  in- 
"  dignation  of  my  readers  to  the  highest  pitch, 
"  if  I  attempted  to  describe  at  full  length  the 
"  wantonness,  pride,  and  vanity,  which  the  no- 
"  bles  displayed  on  this  occasion,  in  the  richness 
"  and  variety  of  their  dresses,  and  the  many  fan- 
"  tastical   ornaments   with   which    they    were 
"  adorned.     To  mention  only  one  particular  : 
"  the  king  of  England  was  attended  on  the  day 
"  of  the  marriage  by  a  thousand  knights,  uni- 
"  formly  dressed  in  silk  robes,  which  we  call 
"  cointoises ;  and  the  next  day  these  knights  ap- 
"  peared  in  new  dresses,  no  less  splendid  and  ex- 
"  pensive."*     This  taste  for  too  great  expence 
in  dress  was  not  peculiar  to  the  great,  but  in- 
fected all  the  different  ranks  in  society.     For 
though  there  might  be  some  exaggeration,  there 
was  certainly  also  some  truth,  in  the  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  the  monk  of  Malmsbury,  in 
his  Life  of  Edward  II.  "  The  squire  endeavours 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  555. 
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"  to  outshine  the  knight,  the  knight,  the  baron, 
"  the  baron  the  earl,  the  earl  the  king,  in  dress."* 
The  clergy  were  no  less  vain  and  extravagant 
in  their  dress  than  the  laity — 

Thei  hie  on  horse  willeth  to  ride, 
In  glitterande  gold  of  grete  arai, 
Painted  and  portrid  all  in  pride, 
No  common  knight  maie  go  so  gaie ; 
Chaunge  of  clothing  every  daie, 
With  golden  girdels  grete  and  small. 

Miters  thei  werin  mo  than  two, 

Iperlid  as  the  qucn'is  hedde, 

A  staff  of  gold,  and  pirrie  lo! 

As  hewie  as  it  were  made  of  ledde, 

With  clothe  of  gold  both  newe  and  redde.f 

Thishumourincreasedremarkablyin  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  "  In  this  year,  1348,  (writes  an 
"  annalist  of  those  times),Englandenjoyed  great 
"  prosperity,  plenty,  and  tranquillity,  in  conse- 
"  quence  of  her  many  victories.  Such  quantities 
"  of  furred  garments,  fine  linens,  jewels,  gold, 
"  and  silver  plate,  rich  furniture  and  utensils,  the 
"  spoils  of  Caen,  Calais,  and  other  foreign  cities, 
"  were  imported,  that  every  woman  of  rank  ob- 
"  tained  a  share  of  them  and  they  were  seen  in 
"  every  mansion.  Then  the  ladies  of  England 
"  became  proud  and  vain  in  their  attire,  and 
"  were  as  much  elated  by  the  acquisition  of  all 
"  that  finery,  as  the  ladies  of  France  were  de- 
fected by  the  loss  of  it.J 

*  Mon.  Malms,  p.  153.  f  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  179. 

X  T.  Walsing  p.  168. 
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At  length  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  Regulated 
interpose,  by  making  sumptuary  laws,  for  regu-  : 
lating  the  dress  of  all  ranks  of  people,  in  a  par- 
liament held  at  Westminster  in  1363.  In  the 
preamble  of  these  laws  they  are  said  to  have  been 
made,  "  to  prevent  that  destruction  and  po- 
"  verty  with  which  the  whole  kingdom  was 
"  threatened,  by  the  outrageous  excessive  ex- 
"  pences  of  many  persons  in  their  apparel,  above 
"  their  ranks  and  fortunes."* 

But  these  laws  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  These 
effect.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  extravagance  {jJi  Effect, 
indressbecame  greater,  and  more  universal,  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  any  former  period.  "  At  this 
"  time  (1388)  the  vanity  of  the  common  people 
"  in  their  dress  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impos- 
**  sible  to  distinguish  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
"  high  from  the  low,  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 
"  by  their  appearance.  Fashions  were  continu- 
rt  ally  changing,  and  every  one  endeavoured  to 
"  outshine  his  neighbour  by  the  richness  of  his 
"  dress  or  the  novelty  of  its  form."f  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  example  of  the  king, 
who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp,  and  so  ex- 
pensive in  his  dress,  that  he  had  one  coat  which 
cost  him  thirty  thousand  marks  :\.  an  immense 
sum  in  those  times.  The  king  was  imitated  by 
his  courtiers,  and  some  of  them  even  exceeded 
him  in  the  splendour  and  variety  of  their  dresses, 

•  Statutes  at  Large,  torn.  1.  p.  315.      f  Knyglvton,  col.  272f>. 
%   Holing.  Chron.  p.  1110. 
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Sir  John  Arundel,  it  is  said,  had  no  fewer  than 
fifty -two  complete  suits  of  cloth  of  gold.*    This 
extravagance  descended  from  one  rank  to  another 
till  it  reached  the  very  lowest  of  the  people. 
Fashions.        The  writers  of  this  period  complain  as  much  of 
the  fashions  as  of  the  too  great  expence  of  dress. 
These  fashions  frequently  changed ;  and  some  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  very  fantastical,  incon- 
venient,  and   indecent.      "  The   Englishmen 
"  haunted  so  moche  unto  the  foyle  of  strawngers, 
"  that  every  yire  thei  chawnged  them  in  diverse 
"  schappes  and  disgissinggs  of  clothingge ;  now 
"  longe,  now  large,  now  wide,  now  straite ;  and 
"  every  dayclothingges  newe,  and  destitute  and 
"  disirte  from  alle  honeste  off  old  array,  and 
"  gode  usage ;   and  another  tyme  to  schorte 
"  clothes  and  streite  waisted  with  full  slives, 
"  and  tapetis  curtotes,  and  hodes  over  longge 
"  and  large,  alle  to  nagged  and  knet  on  every 
"  side,  and  alle  to  slatteredde,  and  also  botte- 
"  nedde,  that  iff  I  weth  shall  sey,  they  weren 
"  more  lyke  to  turmentours  and  deviles  in  their 
"  clothingge,  and  also  in  their  schoying  (shoeing), 
"  and  other  aray,  than  they  seemed  to  be  lyke 
"  men.   And  thette  the  wemmenne  weren  more 
"  nycely  arraiedde,  and  passed  the  menne  in  alle 
"  maner  of  araies  and  curious  clothing."f  Geof- 
frey Chaucer's  account  of  the  dresses  of  his  age 
is  not  more  favourable.    "  Alas!  may  not  a  man 

*  Holing.  Chron.  p.  1015. 

f  Douglas,  Monk  of  Flastenbury,  apud  Strutt,  vol.  2.  p.  83. 
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"  si  as  in  our  dates  the  sinnefull  costlewe  arraie 
"  of  clothing,  and  namelyin  tomochesuperfluite, 
"  or  else  in  to  subordinate  scantinesse  ?  As  to  the 
"  first,  superfluite  in  clothing,  that  maketh  it 
"  so  dire,  to  the  harme  of  the  peple,  not  only 
"  the  cost  of  embrowdering,  the  disguised  in- 
"  denting  or  barring,  ounding,  paling,  winding, 
"  or  binding  and  semblable  wast  of  clothe,  in 
"  vanite :  but  there  is  also  the  costlewe  furring 
"  in  ther  gounes,  so  much  pouncing  of  chesel 
"  to  make  holes,  so  moche  dagging  with  shires 
"  foorth,  with  the  superfluite  in  length  of  the 
"  foresaid  gounes,  trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the 
"  mire,  on  horse  and  also  on  fote,  as  well  of 
"  man  as  of  woman.  Upon  that  other  side,  to 
"  speke  of  the  horrible  disordinate  scantiness  of 
"  clothing,  as  ben  these  cuttid  sloppes  or  hand- 
"  selines  (breeches,)  that  through  ther  shortness 
"  cover  not  the  shamefull  members  of  manne, 
"  to  wicked  intent.  Alas !  some  of  hem  skewe 
"  the  bosse  of  ther  shape,  and  the  horrible 
"  swole  members,  in  the  wrapping  of  ther  hosen, 
"  and  also  the  buttockes  of  them,  as  farre  as  it 
"  were  the  hinder  parte  of  a  she  ape  in  the  full 
"  of  the  mone.  Now  as  to  the  outragious 
"  aray  of  women,  God  wote,  that  though  the 
"  visages  of  some  of  hem  seme  full  chaste  and 
"  debonaire,  yet  notify  in  ther  aray  or  attire 
"  licorousness  and  pride."*  Some  other  parts 
of  this  description  are  too  indelicate  to  be  ad- 

•  Chaucer's  Works,  by  Urry,  p.  198. 
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mitted  into  this  work.  Petrarch  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  dresses  of  his  time  in  still 
stronger  terms,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope  in  1366  : 
"  Who  can  see  with  patience  the  monstrous  fan- 
"  tastical  fashions  which  the  people  of  our  times 
"  have  invented  to  deform,  rather  than  adorn, 
"  their  persons  ?  Who  can  behold  without  in- 
"  dignation  their  long-pointed  shoes ;  their  caps 
"  with  feathers ;  their  hair  twisted,  and  hang- 
U  ing  down  like  tails ;  the  foreheads  of  young 
"  men,  as  well  as  women,  formed  into  a  kind 
"  of  furrows  with  ivory  headed  pins;  their  bel» 
"  lies  so  cruelly  squeezed  with  cords,  that  they 
"  suffer  as  much  pain  from  vanity,  as  the  mar- 
"  tyrs  suffered  for  religion ;  and  especially 
"  those  indecent  parts  of  their  dress  which  are 
"  extremely  offensive  to  every  modest  eye  ? 
"  Our  ancestors  would  not  have  believed,  and 
"  know  not  if  our  posterity  will  believe,  that  it 
"  was  possible  for  the  wit  of  this  vain  genera- 
"  tion  of  ours  to  invent  so  many  base,  barba- 
rous, horrid,  ridiculous  fashions  (besides  those 
already  mentioned),  to  disfigure  and  disgrace 
"  itself,  as  we  have  the  mortification  to  see 
"  every  day."* 
Longpoint-  These  strictures  on  the  dresses  of  this  period 
(to  which  others  might  be  added)  are  indeed  se 
vere;  but  a  slight  attention  to  a  few  of  the  incon- 
venient, ridiculous,  indecent  modes  which  then 
prevailed,  will  convince  us  that  they  were  not 
unjust.  What  could  be  more  inconvenient  than 

*  Opera  Petrarchi,  edit.  Basil,  p.  812. 
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their  long-pointed  shoes,  with  which  they  could 
not  walk  till  they  were  fastened  to  their  knees 
with  chains  ?*  The  upper  parts  of  these  shoes 
were  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church  window. 
Chaucer's  spruce  parish  clerk  Absalom, 

Had  Paul  is  windowes  corven  on  his  shose.-j- 

These  shoes  were  called  crackowes;  and  con- 
tinued in  fashion  about  three  centuries,  in  spite 
of  the  bulls  of  popes,  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  the  declamations  of  the  clergy  against  them. 

What  could  exhibit  a  more  fantastical  appear-  Descrip- 
ance  than  an  English  beau  of  the  fourteenth  JeaVoV* 
century  ?  He  wore  long-pointed  shoes,  fastened the  f?ur- 
to  his  knees  by  gold  or  silver  chains ;  hose  of  century. 
one  colour  on  one  leg,  and  of  another  colour  on 
the  other ;  short  breeches,  which  did  not  reach 
to  the  middle  of  his  thighs,  and  disclosed  the 
shape  of  all  the  parts  included  in  them  ;  a  coat, 
one  half  white,  and  the  other  half  black  or  blue  • 
a  long  beard  ;  a  silk  hood  buttoned  under  his 
chin,  embroidered  with  grotesque  figures  of  ani- 
mals, dancing  men,  kc.  and  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.} 
This  dress,  which  was  the  very  top  of  the  mode 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  appeared  so  ridicu- 
lous to  the  Scots  (who  probably  could  not  afford 
to  be  such  egregious  fops)  that  they  made  the 
following  satirical  verses  upon  it. 


"  Camden's  Remains,  p.  195.  +    Cliaucer's  Works,  p.  2C 

%  Camden's  Remains,  p.  194,  &c.     Strutt,  vol.  2.  p.  83,  &c. 
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Long  beirds  hirtless, 
Peynted  whoods  whitles, 
Gay  cotes  gracelies, 
Maketh  England  thriftelies. 


Female 
dregs. 


The  dress  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  ladies 
who  frequented  the  public  diversions  of  those 
times  was  not  more  decent  or  becoming.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Knyghton  in  1348 :  "  These 
"  tournaments  are  attended  by  many  ladies  of 

the  first  rank  and  greatest  beauty,  but  not 

always    of  the   most   untainted  reputation. 

These  ladies  are  dressed  in  party-coloured 
"  tunics,  one  half  being  of  one  colour,  and  the 
"  other  half  of  another ;  their  lirripipes  or  tip- 
"  pets  are  very  short ;  their  caps  remarkably 
"  little,  and  wrapt  about  their  heads  with  cords ; 
"  their  girdles  and  pouches  are  ornamented 
"  with  gold  and  silver :  and  they  wear  short 
"  swords,  called  daggers,  before  them,  a  little 
"  below  their  navels :  they  are  mounted  on  the 
"  finest  horses,  with  the  richest  furniture.  Thus 
"  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  place,  in 
"  quest  of  tournaments,  by  which  they  dissipate 
"  their  fortunes,  and  sometimes  ruin  their  re- 
"  putations."*  The  head-dresses  of  the  ladies 
underwent  many  changes  in  the  course  of  this 
period.  They  were  sometimes  enormously  high, 
rising  almost  three  feet  above  the  head,  in  the 
shape  of  sugar- loaves,  with  streamers  of  fine  silk 
flowing  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  ground.f 

•  Knyghton,  col.  2597- 

+  Montfaucon  Monumens  de  la  Monairhie  Francois,  torn.  2.  p.  234, 
256. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  we 
have  no  good  reason  to  pay  any  compliments  to 
our  ancestors  of  this  period,  at  the  expence  of 
our  contemporaries,  either  for  the  frugality,  ele- 
gance, or  decency,  of  their  dress. 

The  common  people  in  Wales  (where  the  arts  Dress  of  th« 

.  Welsh. 

had  made  little  progress)  were  very  imperfectly 
clothed  in  this  period.  The  Welshmen  in  the 
army  of  Edward  II.  were  known,  in  their  flight 
from  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  by  the  mean- 
ness of  their  dress. 


Sir  Maurice  also,  the  Barclay, 
Fra  the  great  battle  held  his  way, 
With  a  great  rout  of  Welshmen, 
Where'er  they  yied  men  might  them  ken  ; 
For  they  well  near  all  naked  were, 
Or  linen  clothis  had  but  mare." 


We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (where 
the  arts  were  as  imperfect  as  in  Wales)  were 
better  clothed  than  the  Welsh.  The  Scots  in 
the  low  country  imitated  the  dress  and  fashions 
of  the  French  and  English,  as  their  circumstances 
and  knowledge  of  the  arts  permitted.  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  present  at  the  splendid  marriage 
of  Alexander  III.  with  the  Princess  Margaret 
of  England,  at  York,  in  1251,  acquaints  us, 
that  about  sixty  barons  and  knights,  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  who  attended  the  young  King 
of  Scotland  on  that  occasion,  were  elegantly 
dressed.f 

*  Barbour,  p.  276.  +  M.  P-nis,  p.  586 
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Diet.  The  people  of  England,  in  this  period,  were 

not  more  moderate  in  their  diet  than  in  their 
dress ;  and  the  interposition  of  government  was 
thought  necessary  to  restrain  them  from  excesses 
in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Edward  II. 
issued  a  proclamation  on  this  subject,  in  1216, 
to  the  following  purpose  :  "  Edward,  by  the 
"  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Lord  of  Ire- 
"  land,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  the  sheriffs 
"  of  London,  wisheth  health.  Whereas,  by  the 
"  outrageous  and  excessive  multitude  of  meats 
"  and  dishes  which  the  great  men  of  our  king- 
"  dom  have  used,  and  still  use,  in  their  castles, 
"  and  by  persons  of  inferior  rank  imitating  their 
"  example,  beyond  what  their  stations  require, 
"  and  their  circumstances  can  afford, many  great 
"  evils  have  come  upon  our  kingdom,  the  health 
"  of  our  subjects  hath  been  injured,  their  goods 
"  have  been  consumed,  and  they  have  been  re- 
"  duced  to  poverty,  we  being  willing  to  put  a 
"  stop  to  these  excesses,  have,  with  the  advice 
"  and  consent  of  our  council,  made  the  follow- 
"  ing  rules  and  ordinances, — lino,  That  the 
"  great  men  of  our  kingdom  shall  have  only  two 
«'  courses  of  Mesh  meats  served  up  to  their  tables, 
"  each  course  consisting  only  of  two  kinds  of 
"  flesh  meat,  except  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
"  the  greatest  men  of  the  land,  who  may  have 
"  an  intermeat  of  one  kind,  if  they  please.  On 
"  fish  days  they  shall  have  only  two  courses  of 
"  fish,  each  consisting  of  two  kinds,  with  an  in* 
"  termeat  of  one  kind,  if  they  please.     Such  as 
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"  transgress  this  ordinance  shall  be  severely  pu- 
"  nished."*  This  proclamation  was  issued  in 
the  time  of  a  deplorable  famine,  and  we  may 
conclude,  that  if  the  prelates  and  barons  indul- 
ged themselves  in  so  great  a  number  and  varie- 
ty of  dishes  at  their  tables,  when  the  poor  were 
perishing  for  want  around  them,  they  would  be 
still  more  profuse  in  times  of  plenty .f  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  in  1363,  several  sumptu- 
ary laws  were  made  for  regulating  the  dress  and 
diet  of  persons  of  different  ranks ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, it  was  enacted  that  the  servants  of  gen- 
tlemen, merchants,  and  artificers,  should  have 
only  one  meal  of  flesh  or  fish  in  the  day,  and 
that  their  other  meal  should  consist  of  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  such  other  things  as  were  suit- 
able to  their  station.  J  But  a  contemporary  his- 
torian assures  us  that  these  laws  had  no  effect, 
though  a  severe  famine  raged  at  that  time.§ 

The  feasts  in  this  period,  at  the  coronation  of 
kings,  the  installation  of  prelates,  the  marriages 
of  great  barons,  and  on  some  other  occasions, 
were  exceedingly  profuse,  the  numbers  of  dishes 
served  up,  and  of  guests  entertained,  sometimes 
amounting  to  many  thousands.  The  coronation- 
feastof'Edward  III.costL.2835,18s.  2d.  equiva- 
lent to  about  L.40,000  of  our  money. |j  At  the 
installation  of  Ralph  abbot  of  St  Augustine, 

•  Ryley's  Pleadings  in  Parliament,  p.  552. 
f  Monach.  Malms.  Vita  Ed.  II.  an  1316.     T.  Walsing.  p.  108. 
J  Statutes  at  Large,  v.  1.  p.  315.  §  T.  Walsing.  p.  173. 

||  Annal.  de  Dunstap.  p.  662. 
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Canterbury,  in  1309,  six  thousand  guests  were 
entertained  with  a  dinner,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  dishes,  which  cost  L.287,  5s.  equal  in 
efficacy  to  L.4300  in  our  times  *  "  It  would 
"  require  a  long  treatise  (says  Matthew  Paris)  to 
"  describe  the  astonishing  splendour,  magnifi- 
"  cence,  and  festivity  with  which  the  nuptials  of 
"  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Reimund  earl  of  Provence  were  cele- 
"  brated  at  London  in  1243.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  it,  in  a  few  words,  above 
thirty  thousand  dishes  were  served  up  at  the 
"  marriage-dinner."f  The  nuptials  of  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet of  England,  were  solemnized  at  York, 
in  1251,  with  still  greater  pomp  and  pro- 
fusion. "  If  I  attempted  (says  the  same  his- 
"  torian)  to  display  all  the  grandeur  of  this 
solemnity,  the  numbers  of  the  noble  and 
illustrious  guests,  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  dresses,  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
"  feasts,  the  multitudes  of  the  minstrels,  mi- 
"  mics,  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  a- 
"  muse  and  divert  the  company,  those  of  my 
"  readers  who  were  not  present  would  imagine 
"  that  I  was  imposing  upon  their  credulity.  The 
following  particular  will  enable  them  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  whole.  The  archbishop  of 
York  made  the  king  of  England  a  present  of 
"  sixty  fat  oxen,  which  made  only  one  article  of 

"  Chron.  W.  Thorn,  col.  2010.  f  M.  Paris,  p.  411. 
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"  provision  for  the  marriage-feast,  and  were  all 
"  consumed  at  that  entertainment.* 

The  art  of  cookery  was  as  much  cultivated,  Cookery, 
and  as  much  improved,  in  this  period,  as  any  of 
the  other  arts.     The  cook  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  was  no  mean  proficient  in  his  profession : 

A  coke  thei  hadde  with  them  for  the  nones, 
To  boyle  the  chikens  and  the  marie-bones, 
And  pouder  marchaunt,  tarte,  and  galengale ; 
Well  couth  he  know  a  draught  of  London  ale. 
He  couth  roste,  boile,  grille,  and  frie, 
And  make  mortres,  and  well  bake  a  pie. 
For  blank-manger  that  made  he  with  the  best.-f- 

Chaucer,  in  the  Parson's  Tale,  complains  of 
the  too  laboured  and  artificial  cookery  of  those 
times :  "  Pride  of  the  table  apereth  also  full  ofte : 
"  for  certes  riche  men  be  called  to  festes,  and 
"  pore  folke  ben  put  away  and  rebuked.  And 
'*  also  in  excess  of  divers  metes  and  drinkes ; 
"  and  namely,  such  maner  bake  metes  and  dishe 
"  metes  brenning  of  wild  fire,  peynted  and  ca- 
44  stelled  with  paper  and  samblable  waste,  so 
"  that  it  is  abusion  to  think4 

Oneof  the  most  expensive  singularities  attend- Intennettts- 
ing  the  royal  feasts  in  this  periodconsisted  in  what 
they  called  intermeats.  These  were  representa- 
tions of  battles,  sieges,  &c.  introduced  between 
the  courses,  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests. 
The  French  excelled  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind. 
At  a  dinner  given  by  Charles  V.  of  France  to  the 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  555.  -j-  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  4, 

J  Id.  p.  198. 
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Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1378,  the  following  in- 
termeat  was  exhibited.  A  ship  with  masts,  sails, 
and  rigging,  was  seen  first ;  she  had  for  colours 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  accompanied  by 
several  knights  armed  cap-a-pee:  the  ship  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  without  the 
machine  which  moved  it  being  perceptible. 
Then  the  city  of  Jerusalem  appeared,  with  all 
its  towers  lined  with  Saracens.  The  ship  ap- 
proached the  city ;  the  Christians  landed,  and 
began  the  assault;  the  besieged  made  a  good 
defence  :  several  scaling-ladders  were  thrown 
down ;  but  at  length  the  city  was  taken  *  In- 
termeats  at  ordinary  banquets  consisted  of  cer- 
tain delicate  dishes,  introduced  between  the 
courses,  and  designed  rather  for  gratifying  the 
taste  than  for  satisfying  hunger.f 
Drinks.  Persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  this  period, 
indulged  themselves  in  a  very  liberal  use  of  a 
variety  of  liquors.  Ale  and  cyder  were  the  most 
common  drinks  of  the  people  of  England.! 
But  besides  these,  great  quantities  of  wines  of 
various  kinds  were  imported.  The  following 
lines  of  a  poet  who  wrote  in  this  period,  contain 
an  ample  enumeration  of  the  wines  then  known 
and  used  in  England : 

Ye  shall  have  rumney  and  malespine, 
Both  ypocrasse  and  vernage  wyne  ; 


"  Essays  on  Paris,  vol.  2.  p.  71. 

+  Ryley's  Placita  Parliamentaria,  p.  552. 

£  Opera  Petrarchi,  torn.  3.  p.  3. 
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Mountrese  and  wyne  of  Greke, 
Both  algrede  and  despice  eke, 
Antioche  and  bastarde, 
Pyment  also,  and  gamarde, 
Wine  of  Greke  and  Muscadell, 
Both  Clare,  pyment,  and  rochell.* 

Some  of  these  liquors,  as  ypocrass,  pyment,  and 
claret,  were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and 
spices  of  different  kinds,  and  in  different  propor- 
tions. These  were  considered  as  delicacies,  and 
were  chiefly  used  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
This  appears  from  the  following  precepts  of 
Henry  II.  "  We  hereby  command  you,  the 
keepers  of  our  wines  at  Winchester,  to  deliver 
to  Robert  de  Monte  Pessulano,  such  wines,and 
in  such  quantities  as  he  shall  require  of  our 
wines  in  your  custody,  to  make  delicate  and 
"  precious  drinks  for  our  own  use.  Witness, 
"  the  king,  at  Lutegarshall,  26th  Nov.  1250." 
The  other  precept  contains  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  these  delicate  drinks:  "  We  hereby 
"  command  you  the  keepers  of  our  wines  at 
"  York,  that  of  the  best  wines  in  your  custody, 
"  you  deliver  to  Robert  de  Mont  Pessulano  two 
"  tons  of  white  wine  to  makegarhiosilac  and  one 
"  ton  of  red  wine  to  make  claret  for  our  own 
"  use  at  the  approaching  feast  of  Christmas.  We 
"  command  also  the  saint  Robert  to  go  with  all 
"  speed  to  York,  to  make  the  said  garhiosilac 
"  and  claret,  as  he  used  to  do  in  former  years."f 

"  Warton's  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  177- 

f  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1.  p.  2. 
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In  our  present  period,  people  of  all  ranks  made 
only  two  stated  meals  a-day,  dinner  and  supper, 
the  former  in  the  forenoon,  the  latter  in  the  eve- 
ning. When  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster  took 
Richard  II.  prisoner  in  Flint  Castle,  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  20,  1399,  he  asked  the  king, 
Hath  your  Majesty  broke  your  fast  ?  To  which 
Richard  answered,  1  have  not,  for  it  is  too  early 
in  the  morning.  The  duke  then  said,  I  entreat 
you  to  dine  immediately  ;  for  you  have  a  long 
journey  to  go :  and  the  king,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, commanded  the  table  to  be  covered,  and 
made  a  short  dinner.*  These  two  meals,  and 
the  times  at  which  they  were  taken,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer : 

For  every  day,  when  Beryn  rose  unwash  he  wold  nyne, 
And  draw  hym  to  his  feleship,  as  even  as  a  lyne, 
And  then  come  home,  and  etc  and  soop,  and  sclepe  al  nyht.f 


The  wines. 


Kings,  princes,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank 
andgreat  fortunes,  commonly  took  a  kind  of  col- 
lation immediately  before  they  went  to  bed,  called 
the  wines,  consisting  of  delicate  cakes  and  wine 
warmed  and  mixed  with  certain  spices.  Sir  John 
Froissart  reckoned  it  a  piece  of  great  good  for- 
tune, that  he  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  thereby  had  an 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  wines,  which  had 
contributed  much  to  his  comfort  and  repose. 

*  Froissart  torn.  4.  ch.  110.         f  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  603.  col.  1. 
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The  wines  were  sometimes  given  immediately 
after  dinner ;  and  at  the  ceremonious  visits  of 
the  great  at  any  hour.*  The  following  lines 
contain  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  spices 
known  and  used  in  this  period : 

There  was  ike  wexing  many  a  spice, 

As  clowe,  gilofre,  and  licorice, 

Gingiber ,  and  grein  de  Paris, 

Canell  at  setewale  of  ptis, 

And  many  a  spice  delitable 

To  eten  whan  men  rise  fro  table,  f 

The  prevailing  amusements  of  the  people  of Dlver8ions> 
Britain  of  all  ranks,  in  this  period,  appear  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  former  period,  which  have 
been  already  described.  Some  of  the  favour- 
ite diversions  of  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land are  mentioned  in  a  proclamation  of  Ed- 
ward III,  in  1363,  and  prohibited,  because 
they  prevented  them  from  exercising  arch- 
ery. "  In  former  times  the  people  of  our  king- 
"  dom,  at  their  hours  of  play,  commonly  exer- 
"  cised  themselves  in  archery,  from  which  we 
"  derived  both  honour  and  advantage.  But 
"  now  that  art  is  neglected,  and  the  people  spend 
"  their  time  in  throwing  stones,  wood,  or  iron  ; 
"  in  playing  at  the  hand-ball,  foot-ball,  or  club- 
"  ball :  in  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  or 
"  in  more   useless  and  dishonest  games. :f     A 

"  Froisjart,  torn.  2.  chap.  81.  torn.  3.  ch.  59,  84. 
f  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  224.  col.  2. 
$  Rym.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p.  417. 
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similar  proclamation  was  issued  two  years  after, 
in   which   the    same  games   are  mentioned.* 
Wrestling  for  a  ram  is  described  by  Chaucer,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  diversion  in  those 
times.f     A  famous  wrestling  match,  in  1222, 
between  the  citizens  of  London  on  one  side,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country  on  the  other,  for  a  ram,,  termi- 
nated in  a  real  battle,  in  which  much  blood  was 
spilt,  and  the  Londoners  were  put  to  flight4 
By  dishonest  games,  in  the  proclamations  of  Ed- 
ward III.  we  are  probably  to  understand  such 
games  of  chance  as  cross  and  pile,  &c.  to  which 
the  common  people,  and  some  of  their  superiors, 
were  even  then  too  much  addicted.     That  weak 
and  frivolous  prince,  Edward  II.  spent  both  his 
time  and  money  in  these  trifling  amusements,  as 
appears  from  the  following  curious  articles  of 
account :     "  Item,  Paid  there  to  Henry,  the 
"  king's  barber,  for  money  which  he  lent  to  the 
"  king  to  play  at  cross  and  pile,  five  shillings. 
"  Item,  paid  there  to  Pires  Bernard,  usher  of 
the  king's  chamber,  money  which  he  lent  to 
the  king,  and  which  he  lost  at  cross  and  pile 
"  to  Monsieur  Robert  Wattewille,eightpence."§ 
icmma-         As  a  general  account  of  tournaments,  the  fa- 
vourite diversions  of  the  great  and  brave  in  the 
middle  ages,  hath  been  already  given,  a  brief  de- 

*   Rym.  Feed.  torn.  6.  p.  468. 

f  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  540.  +  M.  Taris,  ad.  an.  1222, 

§   Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  2.  p.  58. 
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scription  of  one,  out  of  many  that  were  celebrated 
in  Britain  in  this  period,  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  reader  a  distinct  idea  of  those  renowned  a- 
musements.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  make 
choice  of  that  which  was  held  at  London,  Oct. 
1389-*  Richard  II.  his  three  uncles  and  his 
great  barons,  having  heard  of  a  famous  tourna- 
ment at  Paris,  at  the  entry  of  Isabel  queen  of 
France,  resolved  to  hold  one  of  equal  splendour 
at  London,  in  which  sixty  English  knights  con- 
ducted to  the  scene  of  action  by  sixty  ladies, 
should  challenge  all  foreign  knights.  They  sent 
heralds  into  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hainault,  and 
France,  to  proclaim  the  time,  place,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  intended  tournament,  and 
to  invite  all  valorous  knights  and  squires  to  ho- 
nour it  with  their  presence.  This  (says  the  his- 
torian) excited  a  vehement  desire  in  the  knights 
and  squires  of  all  these  countries  to  go  to  this 
tournament,  some  to  see  the  manners  and  equi- 
pages of  the  English,  and  others  to  tourney.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  lists  were  prepared  in  Smith- 
field,  and  chambers  erected  around  them,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  king,  queen,  princes, 
lords, ladies,  heralds, and  other  spectators.  When 
the  time  approached,  prodigious  numbers  of 
great  persons  of  both  sexes,  attended  by  nume- 
rous retinues,  arrived  in  London.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  October,  which  was  the  first  day  of 

"  See  vol.  C.  p.  308,  &c.      . 
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the  tournament  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  sixty  fine  horses,  with  rich  fur- 
niture for  the  justs,  issued  one  by  one  from  the 
tower,  each  conducted  by  a  squire  of  honour, 
and  proceeded  in  a  slow  pace  through  the  streets 
of  London  to  Smithfield  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous band  of  trumpeters  andotherminstrels.  Im- 
mediately after,  sixty  youngladies,  richly  dressed, 
riding  on  palfries,  issued  from  the  same  place, 
and  each  lady  leading  a  knight  completely  armed, 
by  a  silver  chain,  they  proceeded  slowly  to  the 
field.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  ladies  were 
lifted  from  their  palfries,  and  conducted  to  the 
chambers  provided  for  them  ;  the  knights 
mounted  their  horses,  and  began  the  justs,  in 
which  they  exhibited  such  feats  of  valour  and 
dexterity,  as  excited  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators. When  the  approach  of  night  put  an  end 
to  the  justs,  the  company  repaired  to  the  palaceof 
the  bishop  of  London,  in  St  Paul's  street,  where 
the  king  and  queen  then  resided,  and  the  supper 
was  prepared.  The  ladies,  knights,  and  heralds, 
who  had  been  appointed  judges,  gave  one  of  the 
prizes,  a  crown  of  gold,  to  the  Earl  of  St  Paul, 
as  the  best  performer  among  the  foreign  knights, 
and  the  other  a  rich  girdle  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  as 
the  best  performer  of  the  English.  After  a  sump- 
tuous supper,  the  ladies  and  knights  spent  the 
whole  night  in  dancing.  The  tournaments,  with 
nearly  the  same  solemnities,  were  continued  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
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Friday.  On  Saturday,  the  court,  with  all  the 
company,  removed  to  Windsor,  where  the  justs, 
feasting,  and  other  diversions,  were  renewed, 
and  lasted  several  days.  At  length  the  king, 
having  presented  the  foreign  ladies,  lords,  and 
knights,  with  valuable  gifts,  they  returned  to 
their  several  countries,  highly  pleased  with  the 
entertainment  they  had  received.*  This  was 
evidently  more  splendid  and  more  expensive 
than  any  of  the  diversions  of  the  present  age. 
These  tournaments  were  admirably  calculated 
to  inflame  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  with 
an  ardent  desire  of  excelling  in  martial  exercises, 
as  they  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  accomplishments  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, and  thereby  acquiring  the  applause  of  the 
great  and  the  favour  of  the  fair. 

Dancing  was  a  favourite  diversion  on  all  fes-  Dancing. 
tive  occasions  in  this  period ;  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  gravest  characters  did  not  dis- 
dain to  mingle  in  the  dance.  It  appears,  from 
the  record  of  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  that 
after  the  coronation-dinner,  the  king,  prelates, 
nobles,  knights,  and  the  rest  of  the  company, 
spent  the  afternoon  in  dancing  in  Westminster- 
hall,  to  the  music  of  the  minstrels.f 

Mummeries  and  disguisings,  the  masquerades  Disguu. 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  introduced  in  thisings* 
period.  They  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris, 
in  his  account  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  III. 

•  Froissart,  torn.  4.  p.  90. 

j-  Ryin.  Feed.  torn.  7-  p.  160.  col.  -'. 
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of  Scotland,  with  the  princess  of  England,  at 
York,  in  1252,  and  made  commonly  a  part  of 
the  diversions  at  the  great  festivals  in  the  courts 
of  kings  in  those  times.*  In  the  year  1348, 
eighty  tunics  of  buckhram,  forty-two  visors, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  whimsical  dresses, 
were  provided  for  the  disguisings  at  court,  at  the 
feast  of  Christmas.f  A  most  magnificent  mum- 
mery or  disguising  was  exhibited  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  in  1377,  for  the  amusement  of 
Richard  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  dis- 
guised.^: A  most  fatal  accident  happened  at 
one  of  these  mummeries  at  the  court  of  France, 
in  1388.  Charles  VI.  who  was  then  young  and 
frolicsome,  and  five  young  noblemen,  appeared 
like  savage  men,  clothed  in  robes  of  linen,  ex- 
actly fitted  to  their  bodies,  covered  from  head  to 
foot,  with  a  representation  of  long  hair,  made 
of  linen  threads  fixed  to  their  linen  robes  with 
pitch.  A  flambeaux  accidentally  set  fire  to 
the  counterfeit  hair  of  one  of  these  seeming 
savages,  and  in  a  moment,  five  of  them,  who 
were  near  each  other,  were  all  in  flames.  Four 
of  them  were  burnt  to  death,  and  the  fifth  pre- 
served his  life  by  throwing  himself  into  a  large 
vessel  full  of  water,  which  happened  to  be  near ; 
the  king  was  saved  by  being  fortunately  at 
a  little  distance. §      At  these  great  festivals, 

*  M.  Paris,  ad  an.  1252.  +  Warton.  Hist.  Poet.  v.  1.  p.  238, 

J  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  p.  71-  quarto,  A.  D.  1.199. 
§  Froissart,  torn.  4.  ch.  52. 
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the  whole  company  sometimes  wore  masks ; 
and  on  these  occasions  no  great  regard,  it  is  said, 
was  paid  to  decency.* 

Pageants,at  the  triumphant  entries  of  princes  Pas""43- 
into  their  capitals,  were  not  unknown  in  this 
period.  The  citizens  of  London  expended  great 
sums  on  pageants,  as  well  as  in  presents,  at  the 
public  entry  of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  in 
1392.f  Those  exhibited  at  Paris,  at  the  entry 
of  Isabel  of  Cavaria,  queen  to  Charles  VI.  were 
numerousand  magnificentjbut  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  gross  superstition  of  the  age.  When  the 
queen  approached  the  gate  of  St  Dennis  in  her 
litter,  she  beheld  a  representation  of  heaven,  with 
clouds  and  stars,  and  many  children,  in  imitation 
of  angels,  singing  most  melodiously,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with 
the  infant  in  her  arms,  playing  with  a  little  mill 
made  of  a  large  nut.  At  the  next  gate  she  be- 
held another  heaven,  more  glorious  than  the 
first,  in  which  were  many  angels  singing,  and  an 
image  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
sitting  in  majesty  on  his  throne.  When  she 
came  near  the  gate  two  angels  descended  and 
placed  a  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
stones  upon  her  head,  and  then  ascended,  sing- 
ing certain  verses  in  her  praise.^ 

At  grand  festivals,  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  Multitude 
the  castles  of  great  barons,  were  crowded  v/ith°[r™gin&t 
hundreds  of  minstrels,  mimics,  jugglers,  tum- 

•   Memoires  sur  Chevalerie,  torn.  2.   p.  68. 

f   Knyghton,  coh  2740.  +   Froissart,  torn    4    eh.  2. 
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biers,  rope-dancers,  &c.  who  exhibited,  in  their 
different  ways,  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany.    Some  of  their  exhibitions  were  abun- 
dantly ridiculous.     At  one  time,  for  example,  a 
horse  danced  upon  a  rope,  and  two  oxen  rode 
upon  horses,  and  sounded  trumpets.* 
fhefe'id'       *^ne  f°na*ness  of  princes,  nobles,  and  gentle- 
men for  the  sports  of  the  field,  was  as  great  in 
this  as  it  had  been  in  the  former  period.     These 
sports  were  the  chief  joy  and  business  of  their 
lives ;  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks,  were  the  fa- 
vourite topics  of  their  conversation  ;  and  some 
of  them,  we  are  told,  kept  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
hundred  dogs  for  the  chase.f     A  royal  hunting 
was  as  splendid,  and  almost  as  expensive,  as 
a  royal  tournament.  When  the  kings  of  France, 
Scotland,   and  Cyprus  were  in   England,  in 
1363,  Edward  II.  proclaimed  a  royal  hunting, 
to  which  he  invited  those  kings,  all  the  French 
hostages,  and  all  his  own  nobility.     If  we  re- 
flect on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons 
invited,  the  greatness  of  their   retinues,  and 
their  fondness  of  this  kind  of  sport,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  hunting. 
The  scenes  of  this  famous  sport  were  the  forests 
of  Rogyngan,  Clyne,  Schyrewood,  and  several 
other  forests,  woods,  and  chases,  from  which 
we  may  conclude,  that  it.  continued  a  consider- 
able time4    Wolves  were  not  extirpated  out  of 
England  so  early  as  is  commonly  believed.  This 

•   Memoires  sur  Chevalerie,  torn.  2.  p.  247-       M.  Paris,  an.  1236. 
-j-  Froissart,  torn.  4.  ch.  27.  %  Rnyghton,  ool.  2627. 
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appears  from  a  commission  grantedby  Edward  I. 
in  1281,  to  his  faithful  and  well-beloved  ser- 
vant Peter  Corbet,  to  hunt  and  destrov  all  the 
wolves  he  could  find  in  the  counties  of  Glouces- 
ter, Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.* 
There  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  certain  amuse-  Theatrical 
ments  or  sports,  which  arecalled  by  the  historians 
of  those  times  theatrical,  were  known  and  ad- 
mired in  this  period.  The  monk  of  Malmsbury, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Edward  II.  acquaints  us, 
that  Walter  Reynolds,  made  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1214,   was   not    a   man   of  much 
learning  ;  but  that  he  had  gained  the  favour  of 
the  king  by  his  great  skill  in  theatrical  plays,  of 
which  he  was  superintendant.f    But  those  thea- 
trical exhibitions  were  probably  no  other  than 
the  awkward  representations  of  scripture-histo- 
ries, which  were  called  mysteries  and  miracles, 
and  have  been  already  described. :j:  These  myste- 
ries were  originally  a  kind  of  religious,  or  rather 
superstitious  ceremonies,  exhibited  in  monaste- 
ries and  churches,  by  the  monks  and  clergy  ; 
but  they  afterwards  became  also  secular  am- 
usements, and  were  acted  by  the  laity.     The 
most  interesting  historical  passages,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  were  represented,  at 
Chester,  in  1327,  at  the  expence  of  the  dif- 
ferent incorporated  companies  of  that  city,  and 
probably  by  the  members  of  these  companies 
and  their  servants.     In  the  mystery  of  the  crea- 

•  Rym.  Fred.  torn.  2.  p.  168.  f  Mon.  Malmi.  Vit.  Ed.  IT.  p.  142. 

♦  See  vol.  6.  p.  374.. 
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tion,  which  was  acted  by  the  drapers,  the  per- 
sons who  represented  Adam  and  Eve  appeared 
quite  naked,  without  blushing  themselves,  or 
giving  any  offence  to  the  spectators.*  The  mys- 
tery of  the  deluge,  which  was  acted  by  the 
dyers,  contained  a  violent  altercation  between 
Noah,  and  his  wife,  who  absolutely  refused  to 
enter  the  ark ;  and  when  she  was  forced  into  it, 
gave  her  husband  a  hearty  blow  on  the  ear.f 
Moralities  were  a  kind  of  interludes,  in  which 
the  virtues  and  vices,  the  human  faculties  and 
passions,  &c.  were  personified,  and  speeches 
formed  for  them,  illustrating  and  recommend- 
ing a  certain  moral. 

Tragedies  The  words  comedy  and  tragedy  occur  in  some 
and  come.  of  the  authors  of  lhis  period  .  but  it  piamiy  ap- 
pears, that  by  comedies  they  meant  only  pleasant 
facetious  stories,  calculated  to  produce  laughter: 
and  by  tragedies,  tales  of  woe,  adapted  to  excite 
terror,  grief,  and  pity.  Many  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  are  in  the  facetious  strain,  and 
are  therefore  called  comedies;  some  of  them 
are  mournful  stories,  and  are  called  tragedies. 
He  gives  this  last  name  to  his  poem  of  Troilous 
and  Creside : 

Go,  liti]  boke,  go,  litil  tragedie, 

There  God  ray  makir  yet  er  that  I  die, 

So  sende  me  might  to  make  some  comedie.J 

Tragedy  is  thus  described  by  Chaucer's  monk 
in  the  prologue  to  his  tale  : 

•  Warton,  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  1.  p.  243. 

■f  U.  vol.  2.  p.  179.  t  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  332. 
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Tragiday  is  to  tell  a  certaine  story, 

As  olde  bokis  makin  ofte  memory, 

Of  'hem  that  stode  in  grete  prosperity, 

And  be  fallin  out  of  ther  hie  degre 

In  to  misery,  and  endid  wretchedly  ; 

And  thei  ben  versifyid  comonly, 

Of  sixe  fete,  whiche  men  clepen  hexametron  : 

In  prose  eke  ben  enditid  many  one, 

And  in  metre,  many  a  sondry  wise, 

Lo !  this  ought  enough  you  for  to  suffice." 

The  monk  proposed  to  tell  a  few  tragedies,  of 
which  he  had  one  hundred  in  his  cell ;  and  his 
tale  accordingly  consists  of  seventeen  short 
stories  of  persons  who  had  fallen  from  great 
prosperity  into  great  adversity. 

Tragetours,  as  they  were  then  called,  or  jug-Trage. 
glers,  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  those touxsor 

°  jugglers. 

who  could  afford  to  pay  them  for  their  exhibi- 
tions, which  tended  to  excite  surprise  and  ad- 
miration, by  certain  tricks  and  appearances 
which  imposed  upon  the  senses  of  the  spectators. 
Several  of  these  exhibitions  are  described  by 
Chaucer,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce one  example : 

For  I  am  sikir  there  be  sciences, 
By  whiche  men  make  divers  apparences, 
Soche  as  these  sotil  tragetores  plaie  ; 
For  oft  at  festis  have  I  well  herd  saie, 
That  tragitors  within  an  halle  large, 
Have  made  to  come  in  watir  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowin  up  and  doun  ; 
Sometime  hath  semid  come  a  grim  lioun  : 


•  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  161. 
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ADd  sometime  flouris  spring  as  in  a  mede 
Sometime  a  vine  and  grapis  white  and  rede, 
Sometime  a  castil  alle  of  lime  and  stone 
And  whan  'hem  likid  voidin  'hem  anon 
Thus  semid  it  to  every  mann'is  sight.* 

Games  of  Games  of  chance  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  this  and  the  preceding  period,  and 
to  have  been  pursued  with  equal  ardour  in  both. 
Cards,  which  have  long  been  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  gaming,  both  for  gain  and  for  amuse- 
ment, were  invented  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  Jaquemin  Gringon- 
neur,  a  painter  in  Paris;  but  as  I  have  met  with 
no  evidence  that  they  were  used  in  Britain  be- 
fore the  end  of  our  present  period,  their  history 
must  be  referred  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  work.f 

•  Chaucer's  Works,  p.  110,  111. 
f  Essay»  upon  Paris,  vol.  1.  p.  228. 
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Magna  Carta  Regit  Henrici  III.  xii  die  Novembris  MCCXVI.  anno 

regni  i. 

.Henricus  Dei  Gratia  Rex  Anglie  Dominus  Hybernie 
Dux  Normannie  Aquitanie  et  comes  Andegavie  arch- 
iepiscopis  episcopis  abbatibus  comitibus  baronibus  just- 
iciariis  forestariis  vicecomitibus  prepositis  ministris  ballivis 
et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  salutem  Sciatis  non  intuitu  Dei 
et  pro  salute  anime  nostre  et  omnium  antecessorum  et 
successorum  nostrorum  ad  honorem  Dei  et  exaltationem 
sancte  ecclesie  et  emendalionem  regni  nostri  per  consilium 
venerabilium  patrum  nostrorum  domini  Gualonis  titulo 
sancti  Martini  presbiteri  cardinalis  apostolie  sedatas  legati 
Petri  Wint'  R.  de  sancto  Asapho  J.  Bathon'  et  Glaston' 
S.  Exon'  R.  Cicestr'  W.  Coventr*  B.  RofF  H.  Landav* 
Menevens'  Bangor'  et  S.  Wygorn'  episcoporum  et  nobi- 
lium  virorum  Willielmi  Marescaili'  comitis  Penbroc, 
Ranulfi  comitis  Cestr'  Willielmi  de  Ferrar'  comitis  Dereb- 
Willielmi  comitis  Albemarle  Huberti  de  Burgo  justiciarii 
nostri  Savarici  de  Malo  Leone  Willielmi  Brigwerr'  patris 
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No.  I.  Willielmi  Brigwerr'  filii  Roberti  de  Curtenai  Falkesii  de 
Breante  Regenaldi  de  Vautort  Walteri  de  Lascy  Hugonis 
de  Mortuo  Mari  Johannis  de  Monemut  Walteri  de  Bello 
Campo  Walteri  de  ClifFard  Roberti  de  Mortuo  Mari 
Willielmi  de  Cantilup'  Mathei  filii  Hereberti  Johannis 
Mariscalli   Alani    Basset    Philippi   de  Albiniaco   Johannis 

1  Extranei  et  aliorum  fidelium  nostrorum  Inprimis  con- 
cessise  Deo  et  hac  presenti  carta  nostra  confirmasse  pro 
nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  inperpetuum  quod  Anglicana 
ecclesia  libera  sit  et  habeat  jura  sua  integra  et  libertates 
suas  illesas  Concessiraus  etiam  omnibu3  liberis  hominibus 
regni  nostri  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris   imperpetuum 

2  omnes  libertates  subscriptas  habendas  et  tenendas  eis  et 
heredibus  suis  de  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  Si  quis  comi- 
tum  vel  baron um  nostrorum  sive  aliorum  tenentium  de 
nobis  in  capite  per  servitium  militare  mortuus  fuerit  et 
cum  decesserit  heres  suus  plene  etatis  fuerit  etrelevium 
debeat  habeat  hereditatem  suam  per  antiquum  relevium  sci- 
licet heres  vel  heredes  comitis  debaronia  commitis  integra  per 
centum  libras  heres  vel  heredes  baronis  de  baronia  integra 
per  centum  libras  heres  vel  heredis  militis  de  feodo  militis 
integro  per  centum  solidos  ad  plus  et  qui  minis  desbuirit 
minus   det   secundum  antiquam  consuetudinem  feodorum 

3  Si  autem  heres  alicujus  talium  fuerit  infra  etatem  dominus 
ejus  non  habeat  custodiam  ejus  nee  terre  sue  antiquam 
homagium  ejus  ceperit  et  postquam  talis  heres  fuerit  in 
custodia  cum  ad  etatem  pervenerit  scilicet  viginti  unius 
ann'  habeat  hereditatem  suam  fine  relevio  et  sine  fine  ita 
tamen  quod  si  ipse  dum  infra  etatem  fuerit  fiat  miles 
nichilominus  terra  remaneat  in  custodia  domini  sui  usque 
ad  terminum  predictum.  Custo  terre  hujusmodi  heredis 
qui  infra  etatem  fuerit  non  capiat  de  terra  heredis  nisi 
rationabiles  exitus  et  rationabiles  consuetudines  et  rationa- 
bilia  servicia  et  hoc  sine  destructione  et  vasto  hominum 
vel  rerum  et  si  nos  commiserimus  custodiam  alicujus  talis 
terre  vicecomiti  Vel  alicui  alii  qui  de  exhibitus  terre  illius 
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nobis  respondere  debeat  et  ille  destructionera  de  custodia  No.  I. 
fecerit  vel  vastum  nos  ab  illo  capiemus  emendum  et  terra  ^— 
committatur  duobus  legalibus  et  discretis  hominibus  de 
feodo  illo  qui  de  exitibus  nobis  respondeant  vel  ei  cui  illos 
assignaverimus  et  si  dederimus  vel  vendiderimus  alicui 
custodiam  alicujus  talis  terre  et  ille  destructionem  inde 
fecerit  vel  vastum  amittat  ipsam  custodiam  et  tradatur  duo- 
bus  legalibus  et  descretis  hominibus  de  feodo  illo  qui  simi- 
liter nobis  respondeant  sicut  predictum  est  Custos  autem  5 
quamdiu  custodiam  terre  habuerit  sustentet  domos  parcos 
vivarios  stagna  molendina  et  cetera  ad  illam  terram  perti- 
nentia  de  exitibus  terre  ejusdem  et  reddat  heredi  cum  ad 
plenam  etatem  pervenerit  terram  suam  totam  instauratam 
de  carrucis  et  omnibus  aliis  rebus  ad  minus  secundum 
quod  illam  recepit  Hec  omnia  observentur  de  custodiis 
archiepiscopatuum  episcopatuum  abbatiarum  prioratuum 
ecclesiarum  et  dignitatum  vacantium  excepto  quod  custodie 
hujusmodi  vendi  non  debent  Heredes  maritentur  absque  6 
disparagatione  Vidua  post  mortem  mariti  sui  statim  et  7 
sine  difficultatealiqua  habeat  maritagium  suum  et  heredita- 
tem  suam  nee  aliquid  det  pro  dote  sua  vel  pro  maritagio  vel 
hereditate  sua  quam  hereditatem  maritus  suus  et  ipsa  tenue- 
rint  die  obitus  ipsius  mariti  et  maneat  in  domo  mariti  sui 
per  quadraginta  dies  post  mortem  ipsius  mariti  sui  infra 
quos  ei  assinetur  dos  sua  nisi  prius  ei  fuerit  assignata  vel 
nisi  domus  ilia  sit  castrum  et  si  de  castro  recesserit  statim 
provideatur  ei  domus  competens  in  qua  possit  honeste 
morori  quousque  dos  sua  ei  assignetur  secundum  quod  pre- 
dictum est  Nulla  vidua  distringatur  ad  se  maritandum  g 
dum  voluerit  vivere  sine  marito  ito  tamen  quod  securitateni 
faciat  quod  se  non  maritabit  sine  assensu  nostro  si  de  nobis 
tenuerit  vel  sine  assensu  domini  sui  si  de  alio  tenuerit  Nos  9 
vero  vel  ballivi  nostri  non  saisiemus  terram  aliquam  nee 
redditum  pro  debito  aliquo  quamdiu  catalla  debitoris  pre- 
sentia  sufficiunt  ad  debitum  reddendum  et  ipsi  debitor  para- 
tus  sit  inde  satisfacere  ne  plegii  ipsius  debitoris  distrin- 
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No.  I.  gantur  quamdiu  ipse  capitalis  debitor  eufficiat  ad  solu- 
<w~y-*»/  tionem  debiti  et  si  capitalis  debitor  defecerit  in  solutione 
debiti  non  habens  unde  reddat  aut  reddere  nolit  cum  possit 
plegii  respondeant  de  debito  et  si  voluerint  habeant  terras 
et  redditus  debitoris  quousque  sit  eis  satisfactum  de  debito 
quod  ante  pro  eo  solverint  nisi  capitalis  debitor  monstra- 

10  verit  se  inde  esse  quietum  verses  eosdem  plegios  Civitas 
London'  habeat  omnes  antiquas  libertates  et  liberas  con- 
suetudines  suas  Preterea  volumus  et  concedimus  quod 
omnes  alie  civitates  et  burgi  et  ville  et  barones  de  quinque 
portubus   et   omnes    portus    habeant   omnes   libertates    et 

1 1  liberas  consuetudines  suas  Nullus  distringatur  ad  facien- 
dum majus  servicium  de  feodo  militis  nee  de  alio  libero 

12  tenemento  quam  inde  debetur  Communia  placita  non 
sequantur   curiam   nostram   sed  teneantur  in  aliquo  certo 

13  loco  Recognitiones  de  nova  disseisina  de  morte  ante- 
cessoris  de  ultima  presentatione  non  capiantur  nisi  in  suis 
comitatibus  et  hoc  modo  Nos  vel  si  extra  regnum  fueri- 
mus  capitalis  justiciarius  noster  mittemus  duos  justiciaries 
per  unumquemque  comitatum  per  quatuor  vices  in  anno 
qui  cum  quatuor  militibus  cujuslibet  commitatus  electis 
per  comitatum  capiant  in  comitatu  in  die  et  loco  comita- 

14  tus  assisas  predictas  Et  si  in  die  comitatus  ascise  predicte 
capi  non  possint  tot  milites  et  libere  tenentes  remaneant 
de  illis  qui  interfuerint  comitatui  die  illo  per  quos  possint 
sufficienter  judicia  fieri  secundum  quod  negotium  fuerit 

15  majus  vel  minus  Liber  homo  non  amercietur  pro  parvo 
delicto  nisi  secundum  modum  ipsius  delicti  et  pro  magno 
delicto  secundum  magnitudinem  delicti  salvo  contene- 
mento  suo  et  mercator  eodem  modo  salva  mercandisa  sua  et 
villanus  eodem  modo  amercietur  salvo  wainnagio  suo  si 
inciderit  in  misericordiam  nostram  et  nulla  predictarum 
misericordiarum  ponatur  nisi  per  sacramentum  proborum 

16  et  legalium  hominum  de  visneto  Comites  et  barones  non 
amercientur  nisi  per  pares  suos  et  non  nisi  secundum  mo. 

17  dum  delicti     Nullus    clericua   amercietur   niBi"   secundum 
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formam  predictorum  et  non  secundum  quantitatem  bene-    No.  I. 
ficii    sui   ecclesiastici      Nee   villa   nee  homo  distringatur  V-.-Y-""/ 
facere  pontes  ad  riparias  nisi  qui   ab    antiquo   et  de  jure       18 
facere  debet     Nullus  vicecomes  constabularius  coronatores       19 
vel  alii   ballivi   nostri   teneant  placita  corone    nostre     Si       20 
aliquis  tenens  de  nobis  laieum  feodum    moriatur  et  vice- 
comes  vel  ballivus  noster  ostendat  literas  nostras  patentes 
de  summonitione  nostra    de   debito  quod  defunclus  nobis 
debuit  liceat  vicecomiti  vel  ballivo  nostro  attachiare  et  im- 
breviare  catalla  defuncti  inventa  in  laico  feodo  ad  valen- 
tiam  illius  debiti  per  visum  legalium  hominum  ita  tamen 
quod  nichil  inde  amoveatur  donee  persolvatur  nobis  debi- 
tum  quod  clarum  fuerit  et  residuum  relinquator  executo- 
ribus  ad  faciendum  testamentum  defuncti  et  si  nichil  nobis 
debeatur   ab   ipso   omnia   catalla    cedant   defuncto    salvis 
uxori    ipsius    et    puerus   suis  rationabilibus   partibus  suis 
Nullus    constabularias  vel  ejus  ballivus   capiat  blada   vel       tl 
alia  catalla  alicujus  qui  non  sit  de  villa  ubi  castrum  suum 
est  nisi   statim  inde  reddat  denorios  aut   respectum   inde 
habere  possit    de  voluntate  venditoris   si   autum  de   villa 
fuerit  teneatur  infra  tres  septimanas  precium  reddere     Nul-       ^2 
lus  constabularius  distringat  aliquem  militem  ad  dandum 
denarios  pro  custodia  castri  si  ipse  earn  facere  voluerit  in 
propria  persona  sua  per  alium  probum   hominem   si   ipse 
earn  facere  non  possit  propter  rationabilem  causam  et  si  nos 
duxerimus  vel  miserimus   eum   in  exercitum   erit  quietus 
de   custodia  secundum   quantitatem  temporis  quo  per  nos 
fuerit  in  exercitu     Nullus  vicecomes  vel  ballivus  noster 
vel   alius   capiat  equos   vel   carectas  alicujus  pro  cariogio 
faciendo  nisi  reddat  liberationem  antiquitus  statutam  scili- 
cet pro  carecta  ad  duos  equos  decern  denarios  per  diem  et 
pro  carecta  2d  tres  equos  quatuordecim  denarios  per  diem 
Nee  nos  nee  ballivi  nostri  capiemus  alienum  boscum  ad       24 
castra  vel  alia  agenda  nostra  nisi  per  voluntatem  ispius  cujus 
boscus  ille  fuerit     Nos  non  tenebimus  terras  eorum  qui       25 
convicti  fuerint  de  felonia  nisi  per  unum  annum  et  unum 
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No.  I.   diem  et  tunc  reddantur  terre  dominis  feodorum.     Omnes 

\^0-y^mm^  kydelii  de  cetero    deponantur   penitus  per   Thamisiam  et 

gg       Medeweiam  et  per  totam  Angliam  nisi  per  costeram  maris 

07       Breve  quod  vocatur     Precipe  de  cetero  non  fiat  alicui  de 

aliquo  teneniento  unde  liber  homo  amittere  possit  curiam 

28  suam  Una  mensura  vini  sit  pertotum  regnum  nostrum  et 
una  mensura  cervissie  et  una  mensura  bladi  scilicet  quar- 
terium  London'  et  una  latitudo  panorum  tinctorum  et 
russetorum  et  haubergettorum  scilicet  due  ulne  infra  listas 

29  De  ponderibus  autem  sit  ut  de  mensuris  Nichil  detur  de 
cetero  pro  brevi  inquisitionis  de  vita  vel  membris  sed  gratis 

30  concedatur  et  non  negetur  Si  aliquis  teneat  de  nobis  per 
feodifirmam  vel  sokagium  vel  per  burgagium  et  de  alio 
terram  teneat  per  servicium  militare  nos  non  habebimus 
custodiam  heredis  nee  terre  sue  que  est  de  feodo  alterius 
occasione  illius  feodifirme  vel  sokagii  vel  burgagii  nee 
habebimus  custodiam  illius  feodifirme  vel  sokagii  vel  bur- 
gagii nisi  ipsa  feodifirma  debeat  servicium  militare  Nos 
non  habebimus  custodiam  heredis  vel  terre  allicujus  quam 
tenet  de  alio  per  servicium  militare  occasione  allicujus  parve 
serganterie  quam  tenet  de    nobis   per   servicium  reddendi 

31  nobis  cultellos  vel  sagittas  vel  hujusmodi  Nullus  ballivus 
ponat  de  cetero  aliquem  ad  legem  simplici  loquela  sua  sine 

32  testibus  fidelibus  ad  hoc  inductis  Nullus  liber  homo  capia- 
tur  vel  imprisonetur  aut  disseisitur  aut  ultagetur  aut  exulet 
aut  aliquo  alio  modo  destruatur  nee  super  eum  ibimus  nee 
super  eum  mittemus  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum 

33  vel  per  legem  terre.     Nulli  vendemus  nulli  negabimus  aut 

34  differemus  rectum  aut  justiciam  Omnes  mercatores  nisi 
publice  ante  prohibitte  fuerint  habeant  salvum  et  securum 
exire  et  Anglia  et  venire  in  Angliam  et  morari  et  ire  per 
Angliam  tarn  per  terram  quam  per  aquas  ad  emendum  et 
vendendnm  sine  omnibus  malis  toltis  per  antiquas  et  rectas 
consuetudines  preterquam  in  tempore  guerre  et  si  sint  de 
terra  contra  nos  guerrina  et  si  tales  inveniantur  in  terra 
nostra  in  principio  guerre  attachientur  sine  dampno  cor- 
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porum  vel  rerum  donee  sciatur  a  nobis  vel  a  capitali  justi-    No.  I. 
ciario  nostro   quomodo  mercatores  terre  nostre  tractentur  w-y-""»' 
qui  tunc  invenientur  in   terra   contra  nos  guerrina  et  si 
nostri  salvi   sint  abi  alii  salvi  sint  in  terra  nostra.     Si  quis       s5 
tenuerit  de  aliqua  escaeta  sicut   de    honore    Walingeford 
Notingeham  Bolon'  Lancastr'  vel  de  alliis  escaetis  que  sunt 
in  manu  nostra  et  sunt  baronie   et  obierit  heres  ejus  non 
det  aliud  relevium  nee  faciat  nobis  aliud  servicium  quam 
faceret  baroni  si  terra  ilia  esset  in  manu  baronis  et  nos 
eodem   modo  earn   tenibimus   quo  baroneam  tenuit     Ho-       36 
mines  qui  manent  extra  forestam   non  veniant  de  cetero 
coram  justiciariis  nostris   de  foresta   per  communes  sum- 
monitiones  nisi  sint  in  placito   vel  plegii  alicujus  vel   ali- 
quorum   qui  attachiati   sunt  pro  foresta.     Omnes   barones       g_ 
qui  fundaverint  abbatias  unde  habent  cartas  regum  Anglie 
vel    antiquam    tenuram    habeant    earum    custodiam    cum 
vacaverint  sicut  habere  debent  et  sicut  supra  declaratum  est 
Omnes  foreste  que  afforestate  sunt  tempore  regis  Johannis       3g 
patris  nostri  statim  deafforestentur  et  ita  fiat  de  ripariis  que 
per  eundem  Johannem  tempore  suo  posite  sunt  in  defenso 
Nulluscapiaturvel  imprisonetur  propter  appellum  femine  de       30. 
morte  alterius  quam  viri   sui     Et  si  Rex  Johannes  pater       40 
noster  dissaisierint  vel  elongaverit  Wallenses  de  terris  vel 
libertatibus  vel  aliis  rebus  sine  legali  judicio  parium  suorum 
in  Anglia  vel  in  Wallia  eis  statim  reddantur  et  si   contentio 
super  hoc  orta  fuerit  tunc  inde  fiat  in  marchia  per  judicium 
parium    suorum   de    tenementis  Anglie   secundum   legem 
Anglie  de  tenementis  Wallie  secundum  legem   Wallie  de 
tenementis  marchie  secundum  legem  marchie  idem  facient 
Wallennes  nobis  et  nostris     Omnes  autem  istas  consaetu-       41 
dines  predictas  et  libertates  quas  nos  concessimus  in  regno 
nostro   tenendas   quantum  ad   nos   pertinet   erga    nostros 
omnes  de  regno  nostro   tarn  clerici    quam  laici   observent 
quantum    ad  se   pertinet   erga   suos     Quia  vero    quedam       ^ 
capitula  in  priore  carta  continebantur  que  gravia  et  dubita- 
bilia  videbantur  scilicet  de  scutagiis  et  auxiliisassidendis  de 
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No.  I.  debitis  Judeorum  et  aliorum  et  de  libertate  exeundi  de 
regno  nostro  vel  redeundi  in  regnum  et  de  forestis  et 
forestariis  warennis  et  warniennariis  et  da  consuetudirabus 
comitatuum  et  de-  ripariis  et  earum  custodibus  placuit 
supradictis  prelatis  et  magnatibus  ea  esse  in  respectu  quos- 
que  plenius  consilium  habuerimus  et  tunc  faciemus  ple- 
nissime  tarn  de  his  quam  de  aliis  que  occurrerint  eraen- 
danda  que  ad  communem  omnium  utilitatem  pertinuerint 
et  pacem  et  statum  nostrum  et  regni  nostri.  Quia  vero 
sigillum  nondum  habuimus  presentem  cartam  sigillis 
venerabilis  patris  nostri  domini  Gualonis  titulo  Sancti 
Martini  presbiteri  cardinalis  apostolice  sedis  legati  et 
Willielmi  Mariscali  Comitis  Pembrok'  rectoris  nostri  et 
regni  nostri  fecimus  sigilari  Testibus  omnibus  predo- 
minatis  et  aliis  multis  Dat'  per  manus  predictorum 
domini  legati  et  Willielmi  Mariscalli  Comitis  Pembr' 
apud  Bristollum  duodecimo  die  Novembris  anno  regni 
nostri  primo. 


NUMBER  II. 

Translation  of  the    Great    Charter   of  King   Henry   III.  granted! 
November  \2th,  A.  D.  1216,  in  the  first  Year  of  his  Reign. 

.Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
and  Earl  of  Anjou,  to  all  his  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  justiciaries,  foresters,  sheriffs, 
commanders,  officers,  bailiffs,  and  all  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, wisheth  health.  Know  ye,  that  we,  from  our 
regard    to   God,    and    for  the   salvation  of  our   own  soul 
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and  of  the  souls  of  all  our  ancestors  and  successors,  to  the  No.  II. 
honour  of  God,  and  the  exaltation  of  holy  church,  and' 
amendment  of  our  kingdom,  by  the  advice  of  our  ve- 
nerable fathers,  Gualo,  cardinal  presbyter,  by  the  title  of 
St  Martin's,  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  Peter  of  Win- 
chester R.  of  St  Asaph,  J.  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury, 
S.  of  Exeter,  R.  of  Chichester,  W.  of  Coventry,  B.  of 
Rochester,  H.  of  LandafF, — of  St  David's, — of  Ban- 
gor, and  S.  of  Worcester,  bishops ;  and  of  these  noble- 
men, William  Marischal  earl  of  Pembroke,  Ralph  earl  of 
Chester,  William  de  Ferrars  earl  of  Derby,  William  earl 
of  Albermale,  Hubert  De  Burgh  our  chief  justiciary, 
Savary  de  Meauleone,  William  Brigwere  the  father, 
William  Brigwere  the  son,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  Lawks 
de  Breante,  Reginald  de  Vautort,  Walter  de  Lasey, 
Hugh  Mortimere,  John  de  Monmouth,  Walter  Beau- 
champ,  Walter  Clifford,  Robert  Mortimer,  William  de 
Cantelupe,  Matthew  Fitz-herbert,  John  Marischal,  Allan 
Basset,  Philip  de  Albiniaco,  John  Stranger,  and  others  of 
our  faithful  subjects  have  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  our 
present  charter  have   confirmed   for   us,  and  our  heirs   for 

ever: First,    That   the    church    of  England    shall  be 

free,  and  shall  have  her  whole  rights  entire,  and  her  li- 
berties inviolated.  We  have  also  granted  to  all  the  free 
men  of  our  kingdom,  all  the  underwritten  liberties,  to  be 
enjoyed  and  held  for  ever  by  them  and  their  heirs  of  us 
and  our  heirs. — If  any  of  our  earls,  or  barons,  or 
others,  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  by  military  service  shall 
die,  and  at  his  death  his  heir  shall  be  of  full  age,  and  shall 
owe  a  relief,  he  shall  have  his  inheritance  for  the  ancient 
relief,  viz.  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  a  whole  earl's  ba- 
rony, for  one  hundred  pounds ;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a 
baron,  a  whole  barony,  for  one  hundred  pounds ;  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  a  whole  knight's  fee,  for  one 
hundred  shillings  at  most ;  and  he  who  owes  less  shall 
give    less   according  to    the  ancient  custom    of  fees 
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No.  II.  But  if  the  heirs  of  any  such  be  under  age,  his  lord   shal. 
'  not  have  the  custody  of  his  land  till  he  hath  accepted  his 

3  homage  ;  and  after  such  an  heir  hath  been  in  wardship, 
when  he  hath  attained  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  he  shall 
have  his  inheritance,  without  relief  and  without  fine,  but 
so  that  though  he  shall  be  made  a  knight  while  he  is 
under  age,   his   land   shall   remain   in  the   custody  of  his 

4  lord  till  the  aforesaid  term. — The  warden  of  the  lands 
of  such  an  heir  who  is  under  age,  shall  not  take  of  the 
lands  of  that  heir  any  but  reasonable  issues,  and  reasonable 
customs,  and  reasonable  services ;  and  that  without  de- 
struction or  waste  of  the  men  or  goods  ;  and  if  we  com- 
mit the  custody  of  any  such  land  to  a  sheriff,  who  is 
bound  to  answer  to  us  for  the  issues  of  them,  and  he  shall 
make  destruction  or  waste  upon  the  lands  in  his  custody, 
we  will  recover  damages  from  him,  and  the  lands  shall  be 
committed  to  two  legal  and  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who 
shall  answer  for  the  issues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  we 
have  assigned  them  ;  and  if  we  shall  have  granted  or  sold 
to  any  one  the  custody  of  any  such  lands,  and  he  shall  have 
made  destruction  or  waste,  he  shall  lose  the  custody,  and 
it  shall   be   committed  to  two  legal  and  discreet  men  of 

5  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  to  us  as  aforesaid. — Besides, 
the  warden,  as  long  as  he  hath  the  custody  of  the  lands, 
shall  keep  in  order  the  houses,  parks,  warrens,  ponds, 
mills,  and  other  things  belonging  to  them,  out  of  their 
issues :  and  shall  deliver  to  the  heir,  when  he  is  at  age, 
his  whole  lands,  provided  with  ploughs,  and  all  other 
things,  at  least  as  well  as  when  he  received  them.  All 
these  rules  shall  be  observed  in  the  custody  of  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  abbacies  priories,  and  vacant  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  except  that  the  custody  of  such  shall  not  be  sold. 

f-       Heirs  shall  be  married  without    disparagement 

7  A  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  shall,  imme- 
diately and  without  difficulty,  have  her  marriage-goods 
and  her  inheritance ;  nor  shall  she  pay  any  thing  for  her 
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dower,  or  her  marriage  goods,  or  her  inheritance,  which 
her  hushand  and  she  had  on  the  day  of  his  death  :  and  she 
may  remain  forty  days  in  her  husband's  house  after  his 
death,  within  which  time  her  dower  shall  be  assigned  her, 
if  it  had  not  been  assigned  before,  unless  that  house  be  a 
castle ;  and  if  she  remove  from  the  castle,  a  competent 
house  shall  immediately  be  provided  for  her,  in  which  she 
may  live  decently,  until  her  dower  shall  be  assigned  her, 
as  aforesaid. — No  widow  shall  be  compelled  to  marry  g 
while  she  chuses  to  live  without  a  husband ;  but  so  that 
she  shall  give  security  that  she  will  not  marry  without  our 
consent  if  she  holds  of  us,  or  without  the  consent  of  her 
lord  if  she  holds  of  another. — Neither  we  nor  our  bai-  9 
liffs  shall  seize  any  land  or  rent  for  any  debt,  while  the 
chattels  of  the  debtor  are  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  and  the  debtor  is  willing  to  pay  it ;  nor  shall  the 
sureties  of  the  debtor  be  distrained  while  the  principal 
debtor  is  able  to  pay  thedebt:  and  if  the  principal  debtor 
fail  in  the  payment  of  the  debt,  not  being  able  to  pay  it, 
or  not  willing  when  he  is  able,  the  sureties  shall  answer 
for  the  debt ;  and  if  they  please  they  shall  have  the  lands 
and  rents  of  the  debtor,  until  satisfaction  be  made  to  them 
for  the  debt  which  they  had  before  paid  for  him,  unless  the 
principal  debtor  can  shew  that  he  is  discharged  from  it  by 
the  said  sureties.— The  city  of  London  shall  have  all  its  10 
ancient  liberties  and  free  customs.  We  also  will  and 
grant,  that  all  other  cities,  burghs,  and  towns,  the  barons 
of  the  cinque  ports,  and  all  other  ports,  shall  have  all 
their  liberties  and  free  customs. — Let  no  man  be  com-  j  j 
pelled  to  do  more  service  for  a  knight's  fee  or  for  any 
other  free  tenement,  than  what  is  due  from  thence. — 
Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but  be  held  in  12 
some  certain  place. — Assizes  of  mordancestor,  novel  is 
disseisin  and  darien  presentment,  shall  not  be  taken  but 
in  their  own  counties,  and  in  this  manner :  We,  or,  if 
we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  our  chief  justiciary,  shall  send 
VOL.  VIIJ.  F  F 
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No.  II.  two  justiciaries  into  each  county,  four  times  a-year,  who 
>»— Y-— * '  w,th  four  knights  of  each  county,  chosen  by  the  county, 
shall  take  the  foresaid  assizes,  within  the  county,  at  the 
14  time  and  place  of  the  county-court. — And  if  the  fore- 
said assizes  cannot  be  taken  on  the  day  of  the  county-court, 
let  as  many  knights  and  freeholders,  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  county-court,  remain,  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  take  these  assizes,  according  to  their  importance.— 
A  freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a  small  offence,  but 
only  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence ;  and  for  a 
greater  delinquency,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
delinquency,  saving  his  freehold ;  a  merchant  in  the  same 
manner,  saving  his  merchandise ;  and  a  villain,  saying  his 
implements  of  husbandry.  If  they  fall  into  our  mercy, 
none  of  the  foresaid  amerciaments  shall  be  assessed  but  by 
ifl  honest  men  of  the  vicinage. — Earls  and  barons  shall 
not  be  amerced  but  by  their  peers,  and  that  only  according 

17  to  the  degree  of  their  delinquency. — No  clerk  shall  be 
amerced  but  according  to  the  form  aforesaid,  and  not  ac- 
cording  to   the  quantity   of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice. — 

1 8  Neither  a  town  nor  a  particular  person  shall  be  compelled 
to  build  bridges  over  rivers,  except  those  who  anciently 

19  and'  of  right  are  bound  to  do  it. — No  sheriffs,  com- 
manders of  castles,    coroners,  or    other    bailiffs    of  ours, 

20  shall  hold  pleas  of  our  crown. — If  any  one  holding  of 
us  a  lay-fee  dies,  and  our  sheriff  or  bailiff  shall  shew  our 
letters  patent  of  summons  for  a  debt  which  the  defunct 
owed  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  our  sheriff  and  bailiff  to 
attach  and  register  the  chattels  found  on  that  fee  at  the 
sight  of  lawful  men,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  removed 
from  thence  until  our  debt  which  is  clearly  due  to  us  is 
paid;  and  the  residue  shall  be  left  to  the  executors,  to 
fulfil  the  last  will  of  the  defunct ;  and  if  nothing  shall  be 
owing  to  us  by  him,  let  all  the  chattels  fall  to  the  defunct 
saving  to  his  wife  and  children  their    reasonable  shares. 

21  — No    commander    of    castle,   or  his    bailiff,  shall    take 
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the  corns   or  goods  of  any  one  who  doth   not  belong  to  No.  II. 
the  town  where  his  castle  is,  without  immediately  paying  v— 
money  for  them,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  respite  with   the 
free  consent  of  the  seller ;  but  if  he  do  not  belong  to  that 
town,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  price  within  three 
weeks. — No     commander     of    castle     shall    compel    any       22 
knight  to  give  money  for   castle-guard,  if  he  is  willing  to 
perform   it  in   his  own   person,  or  by  another  sufficient 
man,  if  he   cannot   perform   it    himself,  for  a  reasonable 
cause  ;  and  if  we  shall  have   carried  or  sent  him  into    the 
army,  he  shall  be  free  from  castle-guard,  according  to  the 
space  of  time  he  shall  have  been  in  the  army  by  our  com- 
mand.— No   sheriff    or    bailiff    of  ours,   or     of  another,       23 
shall  take  the  horses  or  carts  of  any  one  to  perform  car- 
riage, unless  he  pay  the  price  anciently  fixed  by  the  sta- 
tute, viz.  for  a  cart  with  two  horses  tenpence  a-day,  and 
for    a  cart  with   three    horses   fourteenpence     a    day. — 
Neither  we  nor  our  bailiff  shall  take  another  man's  wood       24 
for  our  castles,  or  other  uses,  without  the  consent  of  him 
to  whom    the  wood    belongs. — We    shall   not  retain   the       25 
lands  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  longer 
than  one  year  and  one  day,  and  then  they  shall  be   given 
up  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. — All  wears  for  the  future  shall       26 
be   quite  removed  out  of  the  Thames,  the  Medway,   and 
through    all    England,    except    on   the    sea-coast. — The       27 
writ  which   is   called  precipe,  for  the  future,  shall   not    be 
granted  to  any  one  concerning  any   tenement,  by  which 
a    freeman     may    lose  his    court. — There    shall    be    one       28 
measure  of  wine   through  all   our  kingdom,  and  one  mea- 
sure of  ale,  and  one  measure  of  corn,  viz.  the  quarter  of 
London ;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and  of  russets, 
and    of    halberjects,    viz.  two    ells   within   the   lists.     It 
shall  be   the  same  with  weights   as  with   measuses. — No-       29 
thing  shall  be  given,  for  the  future,  for  the  writ  of  in- 
quisition of  life  and  limb ;    but  it  shall  be  given  gratis, 
and    not    denied. — If  any  hold    of   us  by    fee-farm,    or       39 
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No.  II.  soccage,  or  burgage,  and  holds  an  estate  of  another  by 
\—0~Y~m~  military  service,  we  shall  not  have  the  custody  of  the  heir, 
or  of  his  land,  which  is  of  the  fee  of  another,  on  account 
of  that  fee-farm,  or  soccage,  or  burgage ;  nor  shall  we 
have  the  custody  of  that  fee-farm,  soccage,  or  burgage 
land,  unless  it  owes  military  service.  We  shall  not  have 
the  custody  of  the  heir  or  of  the  land  of  any  one,  which 
he  holds  of  another,  by  military  service,  on  account  of 
any  petty   sergeantry,  which  he  holds  of  us,  by  the  ser- 

31  vice  of  giving  us  knives  or  arrows,  or  the  like.— No 
bailiff,  for  the  future,  shall  put  any  man  to  his  law,  upon 
a  verbal  complaint,  without  credible  witnesses   produced 

32  to  that  effect— No  freeman  shall  be  seized  or  impri- 
soned, or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  in  any 
other  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will 
we  send  upon  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his 

S3  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.* — To  none  will  we 
sell,   to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right 

34-  and  justice. — All  merchants,  unless  they  have  been 
before  publicly  prohibited,  shall  be  safe  and  secure,  in 
going  out  of  England,  coming  into  England,  staying  in 
and  travelling  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by 
water,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  without  any  unjust  exactions, 
according  to  ancient  and  right  customs,  except  in  time  of 
war;  and  if  they  belong  to  a  country  at  war  with  us  ; 
and  if  such  are  found  in  our  territories  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war,  let  them  be  apprehended  without  injury  of 
their  bodies  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  to  us,  or  to  our 
chief  justiciary,  how  the  merchants  of  our  country  are 
treated  who  are  found  then  in  the  country  at  war  with 
us ;  and   if  ours   are  not   molested  there,  the   other  shall 

25  not  be  molested  in  our  dominions. — If  any  one  holdeth 
of  any  escheat,  as  of  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  Not- 
tingham,    Boulogne,     Lancaster,    or    of   other    escheats 

"  See  vol.  6.  p.  80. 
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which  are  in    our  hands,   and  are  baronies,  and  he  shall  No.  II, 
die,  his  heir  shall  not  pay   any   other   relief,   or  do  any v"- ""V"" ^ 
other  service  to  us,  than  he  would  have  done  to  the  baron, 
if  the  lands  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  baron  ;  and  we 
shall  hold  it  in  the  same  manner  that  the  baron  held  it. 
— Men  who   reside   without  a  forest,    shall   not,   for   the       s6 
future,  come  before  our  justices  of  the  forest,  on  a  com- 
mon summons,  unless  they  be  pailies  in  a  plea,  or  sure- 
ties for  some   person   or  persons  attached   to  the  forest. 
—All   barons  who  have  founded  abbeys,   of  which   they       37 
have  charters  from  the  kings  of  England,  or  ancient  te- 
nures   shall   have    the    custody   of  them    when  they   are 
vacant,  as  of  right  they  ought  to  have,  and  as  it  is    de- 
clared   above. — All    forests,   which    were   made     in    the       38 
time  of  king  John,  our  father,   shall  be  immediately  dis- 
forested :  the  same   shall  be   done   with  rivers  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  same  king   John    in  his    time. — No       3q 
man  shall  be  apprehended  on  the  appeal  of  a  woman   for 
the   murder   of  any    other   than    her   husband. — If  king       40 
John,  our  father,  disseised  or  dispossessed  any  Welshmen  of 
their  lands,  liberties,   or  other    things  without    a    lawful 
trial  by  their  peers   in   England  or  in   Wales,   let   them 
be  immediately  restored  to  them  ;  and  if  any  dispute  shall 
arise  about  it,   then   let  it  be  determined  in  the   marches, 
by  the  judgment  of  their  peers  ;  if  the  tenement  be   in 
England,  according  to  the  law  of  England  ;  if  in  Wales, 
according  to   the  law  of  Wales-  if  in   the   marches,  ac- 
cording to   the  law  of  the  marches.     The  Welsh  shall   do 
the  ?same   to    us  and   our   subjects. — All  the  above  cus-       4j 
toms  and  liberties  which   we  have  granted  in   our  king- 
dom, to  be  warranted  by  us   to   our  people,   shall   be  ob- 
served by  all  our   subjects,    both    clergy    and   laity,    to- 
wards   them    that     hold    of  them. — But   because    some       42 
chapters    contained   in    the    former    charter,    seemed    of 
great  importance   and  of  a  doubtful   nature,   viz.  of  the 
manner   of  assessing    scutages  and    aids,  of  the  debts  of 
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No.  II.  the  Jews  and  others, — of  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the 
kingdom  and  returning  into  it, — of  forests  and  foresters, 
■warrens  and  warreners,  of  the  customs  of  counties,— of 
rivers  and  their  keepers,  it  seemed  good  to  the  aforesaid 
prelates  and  nobles,  that  these  should  be  suspended  till 
further  deliberation  be  had,  and  then  we  shall  do,  in  the 
most  ample  manner,  concerning  these,  and  all  other 
things  which  may  occur  to  be  amended,  what  may  tend 
to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  us  and  our  kingdom.  But  because  we  have  not 
yet  a  great  seal  of  our  own,  we  have  commanded  this  pre- 
sent charter  to  be  sealed  with  the  seals  of  our  venerable 
father  lord  Gualo  cardinal  presbyter,  by  the  title  of  St 
Martin,  and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  William 
Marischal  earl  of  Pembroke,  governor  of  us  and  of  our 
kingdom,  all  the  before  named,  and  many  others,  being 
witnesses.  Given  by  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  lord 
legate  and  William  Marischal  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Bristol, 
the  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the  first  year  of  our 
reign. 


NUMBER  III. 

JTT  Provisions,  <$c.  at  the  Installation-feast  of  Ralph  de  Borne, 
abbot  of  St  Austin's  abbey,  Canterbury,  with  their  prices, 
in  1309.* 

Wheat,  53  loads,  price 

Malt,  58  loads 

Wine,  11  tuns  - 

Oats,  20  loads  - 

*  Chrort.  T.  Thorn,  col.  2010. 


£19 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

24 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 
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Spices  -  J 

Wax,  300  pounds  - 

Almonds,  500  pounds      - 

Carcases  of  beef,  SO         - 

Hogs,  100  - 

Sheep,  200  - 

Geese,  1000        - 

Capons  and  hens,  500     - 

Chickens,  463  - 

Pigs,  200  -  -  - 

Swans,  34 

Rabbits,  600       - 

Shields  of  braun,  17- 

Partridges,  mallards,  bitterns,  larks 

Earthen  pots,  1000  - 

Salt,  9  loads  - 

Cups,  1400,  dishes  and  plates,  S300,  besoms,  &c. 

Fish,  cheese,  milk,  garlic 

Eggs,  9600         - 

Saffron  and  pepper  - 

Coals,  casks,  furnaces      - 

Making  tables,  trestles,  dressers  - 

Canvas,  300  ells  ... 

To  cooks  and  their  boys 

To  minstrels  - 


28  0 

0  No.  Ill 

8  0 

0  w y— . 

3  18 

0 

27  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

30  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

6  5 

0 

3  14 

0 

5  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

3   5 

0 

18  0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

0 

8  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

4  10 

0 

1  14 

0 

2   8 

0 

I  14 

0 

4  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

3  10 

0- 
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NUMBER  IV. 

No  IV.  j  Charter  of  Henri/  III.  tin  1216,  in  vulgar  English  of 
that  time,  with  a  literal  translation  interlined. 

Henky,   thurg   Godes  fultome,   king   on   Englene- 
Henry,   through  God's  support,    king     of      Eng- 

loande,  Ihoauerd  on  Yrloand,   duk  on   Normand,   on 
land,         lord       of   Ireland,     duke  of  Normandy,   of 

Acquitain,  eorl  on  Anjou,  send  I  greting,  to  alle  hise 
Acquitain,    earl  of  Anjou,   sends    greeting,   to   all      his 

holde,    ilaerde   and  ilevvede*    on    Huntindonn-schiere. 
subjects,  learned  and  unlearned*  of       Huntingtonshire. 

Thaet  witen  ge  wel  alle,   thaet  we   willen  and  unnen, 
This  know  ye  well   all,       that    we     will     and    grant, 

thfet  ure  raedesmen  alle  other  the  moare  del  of  heom 
what  our  councellors    all     or       the   more,     part  of    them 

thaet  beoth  jchosen  thurg  us   and  thurg  tha?t  loandes- 
that       be       chosen  through  us    and  through  the     land- 

folk  on  ure  kuneriche,  habbith  idon,  and  schullen  don,  in 
folk  of  our  kingdom,      have    done,  and     shall       do,    to 

the  worthnes  of  God,  and  ure  treowthe,  for  the  freme 
the     honour     of   God,  and  our    allegiance,  for  the   good 

*  Clergy   and  laity. 
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of  the    loande,      thurg  the  besigte     of  than    toforen  No.  IV. 
of  the      land,    through  the  determination  of  those     before 

iseide   rsedesmen,   beo    stedfaest  and    ilestinde   in    alle 
said     counsellors,    be     stedfast    and  permanent  in    all 

thinge  abutan  a?nde,  and  the  heaten  all  ure  treowe,  in 
things  without    end,     and  we   enjoin  all  our  lieges,    by 

the  treowthe  thet  heo  us  ogen,  thet  heo  stede-festliche 
the  allegiance  that  they  us  owe,    that  they     stedfastly 

healden   and    weren    to   healden   and    to    swerien   the 
hold      and    swear    to       hold       and   to  maintain   the 

isetnesses  thet  beon  makede  and  beo  to  makien,  thurg 
ordinances  that    be       made     and   be    to  be  made,  through 

than  to  foren  iseide  raedesmen,  other  thurg  the    moare 
the       before     said   counsellors,     or  through  the      more 

del  of  heom  alswo,  alse  hit  is  beforese  iseide.    And  thet 
part  of  them     also,     as   it    is     before     said.     And  that 

aehcother   helpe    thet  for  to  done  bitham  ilche  other, 
each  other     help     that  for  to     do     by  them    each    other, 

aganes  alle  men,  in  all  thet  heo  ogt  for  to  done,  and 
against  all   men,    in  all  that  they  ought  for  to    do,     and 

to    foangen.      And   noan    ne   of  mine  loande,    ne  of 
to    promote.      And  none   either  of  my     land,      nor  of 

egetewher,    thurg   this  besigte,    muge  beon  ilet  other 
elsewhere,  through  this  business,    may      be    impeted  or 

iwersed    on    oniewise.      And   gif    oni  ether   onie 
damaged    in  any  way.      And     if  any  man  or  any  woman 
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No.  IV.  cumeh  her  ongenes,  we  willen   and  heaten,  thaet  alle 
,~~\~mm/  cometh    them    agai7isti    we    will    and    enjoin,    that    all 

ure  treowe  heom  healden  deadlichistan.     And  for  thaet 
our     lieges   them     hold      deadly  foes.         And  for  that 

we  willen  thet  this  beo  stedfaest  and  lestinde,  we  senden 
we    will    that    this    be  stedfast    and  lasting,   we    send 

gew  this  writ  open,  iseined  with  ure   seel,  to  halden 
you    this    writ  open,    sealed    with    our  seal,  to     keep 

amanges  gew  ine  hord.     Witness  us-selven  aet  Lundsen- 
amongst  you   in  store.      Witness    ourself    at      Lon- 

thane,  egtetenthe  day  on  the  monthe  of  Octobr,   in 
don,  the  eighteenth  day  of  the     month     of   October,  in 

the  two  and  fowertigthe  geare  of  ure  crunning. 
the  two  and    fortieth       year  of  our  crowning. 
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